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THE ENGLISH 


HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XVI—OCTOBER 1889 


Lhe Early History of Chartism. 
1836-1839 


[’ is quite impossible to understand the significance of the move- 
ment, or rather movements, included under the common title 
of chartism without taking into account both the material cireum- 
stances of the time and also the social and intellectual influences 
which affected men’s views of those circumstances. Among all the 
leaders of popular opinion there was none more prominent than 
Robert Owen, who in his triple capacity of prophet, regenerator, and 
experimentalist contrived to impress, if not his personality yet his 
ideas, upon the minds of many besides those who could be reckoned 
as his disciples. His position in the history of popular English 
thought is very important. He came forward ata time of social 
despair and intellectual repression, and taught not only that there 
was a possibility of social regeneration,’ but that its attainment 
depended largely, if not entirely, upon the efforts made by the people 
themselves. If we neglect his religious attitude we might say that 
his influence displayed itself chiefly in three directions. In the 
first place he believed in progress, and his belief, although con- 
nected with sundry visionary schemes and obscured by a vague 
enthusiasm, was sufficiently strong to communicate itself to others, 
and to lead them to entertain the idea that the evils which 
oppressed and held in bondage the great mass of the people were 
not such as were inherent in the system of nature, that on the 
contrary they were largely due to mistaken social organisation, 
and so capable of removal by measures of social reform. Co-opera- 
tion and socialism were measures, in his mind, auxiliary to this 
' For similar sanguine views and dislike of Malthusianism see Place, Guard-Book 

on Reform, 1836-1838. 
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result. If he had stopped here, however, his influence would have 
been comparatively slight; but he proceeded to lay stress on the 
necessity under which each man lay of striving to ameliorate his 
mental position by careful self-education and restraint. There were 
two ways, according to him, in which education might be sought ; 
it must be imparted to children, but this system was only to 
prepare them for the endeavour, which they must make in mature 
age, to assimilate knowledge with the idea of developing it in 
practice. To emphasise this need of education he showed how 
largely the character of men was dependent on both their material 
and intellectual surroundings. But this led him to the cénsidera- 
tion of the importance of actual and positive measures of legislative 
reform. At times, so he thought, it became the duty of men to 
teach their fellows as children had to be taught. A coercive 
discipline was justifiable if necessary, and was necessary if people 
would not learn without it. Thus in this way, as also by his 
private example, he may be considered as the originator of the 
movement in favour of what is termed factory legislation. 

This is not the place to criticise his notions or to give any 
description of their importance as a system of thought ; all that it 
is necessary to do is to point out how le threw these fertile germs 
of theory on a soil already prepared for their reception. He taught 
a gospel of possible optimism at a time when the facts and circum- 
stances of life, if considered alone, could not but lead to the most 
pessimistic of conclusions; he pointed out that regeneration must 
indeed be chiefly sought by education and the increase of know- 
ledge, but then at the same time he indicated certain social abuses 
which it would be necessary to remedy by certain definite and 
positive alterations in the conditions under which the large mass 
of the people were living. For a time these ideas seemed to be of 
little effect, but delay only occurred because a certain lapse of time 
was necessary to their wide dissemination, and certain conditions 
were necessary for them to display themselves in their full im- 
portance.” 

Social conditions were hard. The time of which we are speaking, 
that is, the third decade of the present century, was a period of 
distress, which, widespread as it was, was felt most keenly by the 
manufacturing class, among whom its effects had been aggravated 
by the extensive development of the modern manufacturing system. 
Domestic industries had been superseded by the employment of 
expensive machinery,’ which necessitated the concentration of the 
artisans either in large towns or in limited districts, with all the 
social consequences of over-population, and the economic results 

2 For the influence of Owen on leaders in chartist times see Place MSS. (British 


Museum) 27817, p. 7; cf. also Northern Star, 1 Jan. 1842. 
’ Cf. Wm. Radcliffe, Origin of the New System of Manufacture, especially pp. 59-61. 
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involved in an organisation which placed the interests of the 
employer in seeming opposition to the well-being of the employed. 
It was this apparent antagonism which attracted chief attention at 
the time. The use and effects of machinery were not only the 
subject of discussion in parliament, but occupied columns of the 
newspapers which circulated among the artisans, exercising an 
influence which in many instances was only increased by their 
publication without the licence of the government stamp.‘ In 
some of these the very use of machinery is bitterly denounced, but 
most content themselves with the complaint that the position of 
the working class has not been. bettered in consequence, and by 
the assertion that this stationary degradation has been brought 
about by means of legislation passed in the interests of the rich 
and against the interests of the poor. Over and over again the 
same dull cry repeats itself till its accent of despair seems sur- 
mounted by that of vengeance against those who, rightly or wrongly, 
were regarded as finding their chief pleasure and profit in the 
continual repression of their humbler fellows. To the earnest 
though ill-regulated imagination of the leaders of the people at 
that time it seemed that such an intention lay manifested not only 
in isolated instances but throughout the whole scheme of social 
and political legislation; they thought that the whole burden of 
the nation was made to rest upon their shoulders ; their necessaries 
were taxed by means of the corn laws, their hopes of advancement 
met by a stolid opposition, and their chances of knowledge were 
restricted by measures such as those which imposed stamp duty 
upon newspapers. 

It was amid an atmosphere such as this that the ideas and 
influence of Owen made their way in the world. The hopes they 
suggested seemed brighter and more feasible by the very contrast 
with a state of things so dark® and terrible that it seemed that 
an effort to prevent its continuance would be justified by success 
though attained at the cost of a social revolt. Such at least was 
the feeling of many who were to become leaders of the new move- 
ment, and they were working heart and soul to impress their ideas 
on others. 

. But to the more general discontent arising out of this chronic 
ill condition of society was added much that was due to certain 
specific causes, themselves capable of removal. 

Two subjects were especially liable to excite outery. The first 
of these was that of the condition of the children and women em- 
ployed in factories. To some extent this was connected with the 
whole question of the effects of the introduction of the factory 

* Lovett, Life and Struggles, ¢. iii. 


5 For instances of distress and its effect on the mind of the writer see Thomas 
Cooper’s Autobiography, p. 138. 
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system, requiring in this respect a very careful examination before 
sanction could be granted to the proposed remedies. But though 
this connexion is undoubted, and though its existence was the cause 
of much opposition to the many ineffectual efforts to alleviate the 
sufferings of the children, it is none the less true that it was these 
sufferings and not the main economic question which stimulated the 
sympathy and energy of the early promoters of the factory reform. 
Violent and ignorant as were many of the speeches made at that 
time and in this cause, there is clearly perceptible in them an 
honest strain of compassionate unselfishness centring round the 
thought that though men must battle unsheltered against misfortune, 
there is some protection owing to the children who, without a 
chance and deprived of hope, were being condemned to a servi- 
tude which was not only abhorrent in itself but almost subtly 
calculated to brutalise their natures and prevent them from fitting 
themselves for any higher position. Notions such as these per- 
meated even the wildest diatribes of Richard Oastler,® and lent their 
force and significance to the arguments adduced by M. T. Sadler 
and Lord Ashley in support of the bills which they presented to 
parliament. 

But there was one other subject even more prominent than 
this, and even more capable of inspiring denunciation with bitter- 
ness. By the act of 1834 a complete change in the poor law 
system had been introduced ; so complete, indeed, that to those 
accustomed to both the law and its administration as they existed 
before that date, the alterations presented themselves under the 
aspects of harshness and injustice. Yet the storm created by the 
passage of a law so severe in appearance was nothing to that which 
ensued when it was attempted to put that law in practice. During 
the years 1836 to 1838 many unions were constituted in the north 
in order to carry out the provisions of the act. Then the full vio- 
lence of the opposition burst forth. The Times newspaper set the 
. example, eagerly followed by many journals of a lower class, of 
opening its columns for the publication of every incident which 
could be distorted into an instance of undue harshness or of failure ; 
while Oastler and Stephens,’ both of them tories, leagued them- 
selves with others to whose democratic sentiments they were utterly 
alien, in order to denounce a law which they sincerely believed 
to be not only unwise but sinful. They indeed left little doubt 
as to the course which they would recommend their hearers to 
take in opposition to the government. Their open threats indeed 


® Character of Oastler. Place MSS. (B.M. Addit. MSS. 27820, p. 150.) Cf. Spec- 
tator, 2 Sept. 1838, p. 16. Withal he was somewhat crazy and greatly deficient in 


judgment. 
7 See Place, Guard-Books (B.M.), ‘Working Men, Reform, 1838,’ p. 107, for his 
influence. 
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were the less important as every speech was a covert menace and 
an incitement to arms. 

An account, even so brief as the foregoing, of the condition of 
the country and the ideas entertained by the working class, shows 
clearly enough that there was no cause which united into one 
body all those who were discontented, for as they differed in their 
complaints they differed equally in the remedies they proposed. 
Only on one point were they united, and that was in the belief that 
amelioration was possible, though as yet they were uncertain as to 
the method to adopt for its attainment. To make their influence 
felt it seemed that they required some common ground of agree- 
ment, some common project which should gain their entire sym- 
pathies and yet advance the particular cause which each had 
most at heart. Even then their difficulties would not be at an 
end, for the question would arise as to the manner in which they 
should press their desires upon the parliament which sat in their 
name and which professed to legislate in their interest. 

It was, however, in the nature of their relations to this body that 
the bond of union itself was tobe found. As yet this did not clearly 
appear, although the circumstances of the past had been such as to 
call forth the highest energies in connexion with its reform. Neither 
the reform act nor the incident which accompanied its passage was 
forgotten ; their history rested in the minds of many, and during 
the agitation then about to open served as a treasury from which 
precedent could be quoted both as precept and as example, and 
whence they could find justification for their action—that is, justifi- 
cation furnished by the conduct of the whig ministry itself. The 
parliamentary reformers had enlisted the aid of the people, in order 
to coerce their opponents by a display of force. Not only had they 
done this, but in their efforts to procure the passage of the act they 
had laid abundant stress on the measures of amelioration which 
would naturally proceed from a parliament thus reformed. At the 
time they little thought of the current of after-criticism which they 
were so sedulously setting in motion. Enough for them was the 
fact that they could carry their own measure. This shortness of 
memory did not commend itself to those whose aid they had enlisted 
by exciting hopes which they promised, if they did not propose, to 
gratify. Disappointing as the eminently restricted character of the 
reform act was to the large mass of political enthusiasts, they 
had still more ground for discontent in the continued absence - of 
the millennium which they had confidently expected, at latest 
before the end of the first session of the new parliament. This 
feeling was further aggravated by the manner in which their griev- 
ances were set at naught and their wishes left unconsulted. Every 
incident of this character only tended to confirm them in the belief 


* As an instance of such conduct compare the often-quoted words of Attwood. 








s 
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that they had been shamefully betrayed, and the thought of this 
treachery grew bitter within many of their foremost leaders.° This 
was but the natural result of disappointment, for the strong feelings 
in favour of democratic reform, repressed during the melancholy 
period ending with 1819, had been once more checked at the 
moment when they seemed about to become a dominant instinct. 
The long period of suffering, the brief glimpse of hope were alike 
without result. It was, however, only by degrees that the demand 
for political reform began to make its appearance in connexion 
with the pressing social grievances of the time. It did not form the 
basis, though it afterwards became the bond of union. Before its 
importance even in this character was recognised there was a 
short period of organisation, during which men began to form them- 
selves into associations with distinct purposes of reform or social 
amelioration. 

Earliest among these organisations was the Working Men’s 
Association.'® Before its formation there had been, indeed, other 
associations, but they were chiefly organised as clubs, and gerved 
little or no practical purposes. The Working Men’s Association was 
to have a different future. Its origin in 1836 was chiefly due to 
the initiative taken by Dr. Black and the energy of the men 
with whom he was brought in contact. Black’s intention was 
to bring working men into active association with one another, 
with the object of educational improvement, and so far he was 
entirely successful. The men with whom he began to work were 
nearly all of them men of earnest and persevering characters; they 
agreed with him in the desire of spreading education, and sup- 
plemented this aim by strong intentions of political organisation. 
Prominent among them were men such as Lovett and Hetherington, 
both of whom had taken no mean share in the struggle on behalf 
of an untaxed press, and who were both soon to be identified as 
leaders in the chartist meetings. The chief strength of the asso 
ciation lay in the fact that it was managed exclusively by the work- 
ing men themselves, a circumstance which did much to save it 
from entering on the violent courses into which other associations 
were tempted by the leadership of men like Feargus O’Connor. 
It is quite true that their moderate aims and just organisation 
excited the early dislike of O'Connor, who with his friend Beaumont 
tried to deprive them of any political or democratic importance 
by tbe formation of a bogus national association in favour of 
universal suffrage. This society seems, however, to have existed 
in no other form but that of a paper draft, and so did little to re- 
tard the steady progress made by the Working Men’s Association, in 
which the democratic and political instinct was becoming more 


® Place MSS. 27819, f. 24; Place, Guard-Books, 1838, p. 138. 
10 Place MSS. 27819, ff. 40-80; Lovett, ¢. v. 
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prominent at each meeting. So early as 27 Feb. 1837, at a meeting at 
the Crown and Anchor tavern in London, an address had been drawn 
up which was the distinct forerunner of the charter, while in the 
petition adopted at the two meetings at the British Coffee House, 
the second on 7 June of the same year, the six points which after- 
wards became so famous were all duly formulated and a committee 
appointed to embody them in a bill. Thus evenly and uninter- 
ruptedly had the movement progressed ; but meantime the agitation 
was spreading throughout the country, and in Birmingham the 
Political Union was once more reconstituted, while the northern 
counties were soon to be the scene of exciting meetings, usually 
held under the auspices of O’Connor. 

In 1836 the Birmingham Reform Association had been formed, 
only to be reconstituted in 1837 under the title of the Birmingham 
Political Union,'' for that name would, it was thought, inspire 
sympathy and insure success by recalling the events and objects 
of 1831 and 1832. Both in its primary aims and in its organisa- 
tion it was entirely different from the Working Men’s Association. 
The bad condition of trade, as distinct from industry, had been 
the real cause of its formation, and the remedies it sought were 
similarly commercial in their nature. So far did it carry its con- 
demnation of the money and the land laws as the great sources 
of ill that during its early sessions the direction which the energy 
of the unicn took was the proposal of reform in such matters, 
chiefly with regard to the introduction of a new system of currency. 
To tell the truth, it had come under the domination of Mr. Attwood 
and those of his friends who did not hesitate to declare their belief 
that the entire evil of the times was due to Peel’s act of 1819, 
which instituted gold as the standard of the currency. Mr. Attwood 
himself with a charming enthusiasm declared on one occasion that 
the issue of an unlimited number of one-pound notes would, within 
the space of a month, restore prosperity and happiness to the 
country.'? The infatuation with which this craze was urged did 
little more than deprive the Union of the strength it might have 
obtained from the support of the more sensible class of reformers, 
while the intricacy of the subject prevented it for the time from 
gaining much ascendency in any other place of importance besides 
Birmingham, where its indigenous character won it a warm 
reception. Attempt after attempt was made to gain adherence 
to their scheme in other large centres of industry, but on each 
occasion its advocates met with little display of enthusiasm, till at 
length they were obliged to confess that the subject was too 
intricate to catch the popular taste, except in Birmingham, and 
so little likely in its nature to provoke sympathy. Henceforth it 


' Place MSS. 27819, p. 82. 





" Ibid. pp. 113, 128, 151. 
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took a less prominent position in the speeches made at the meet- 
ings of the council and in the more public gatherings, while in 
converse proportion the demand for a thorough parliamentary 
reform became more and more pronounced. Till far on in 1837 
there must have been considerable doubt among the cooler critics 
of these proceedings whether an agitation on so thoroughly demo- 
cratic a basis would be possible. Mr. Attwood, for instance, was 
not in favour of universal suffrage; he, for his part, considered 
that the ‘inalienable birthright’ of a Briton was comprised in the 
establishment of household suffrage. But inasmuch as he thought, 
apparently in common with the other leaders, that such extension 
would only be of importance so far as it led to the reform of 
the currency, he was willing to shape his preliminary movements 
in the way best calculated to insure an ultimate victory. 

Things were in this state when the new parliament met. As it 
had been elected since the beginning of the agitation there were 
many who cherished the belief that the new ideas of the time would 
be reflected in its character and in the altered tone of its debates. 
They were speedily undeceived by the speeches made during the 
debate on the address. Lord John Russell, on 20 Nov., made a 
declaration which, like that of the duke of Wellington on an earlier 
occasion, consolidated the desire for reform which had manifested 
itself in different parts of the country. In it he said that the 
reform act must be regarded as final, and that the government 
could not entertain any further ideas of change. The effect of 
these words was immense. They were the purchase money of a 
new nickname, and they brought about the Chartist Union. To 
many of those who heard him in the house of commons, as to us 
now, they may have sounded no more important than many 
another petulant utterance from this unsympathetic statesman ; 
but in the rising state of public feeling, and to those who had 
already formulated their requisitions of reform, they were at once 
a challenge and a defiance—a defiance because he rejected by 
anticipation any petition which might be laid before him, a challenge 
because he spoke in reliance on a majority and in the first session 
of a parliament which might last for seven years. The first answer 


to Lord John Russell was the address to reformers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, issued on 7 Dec. 1887. 


The result of the challenge was speedily made clear. The 
Birmingham Political Union, as we have seen, finding that schemes 
of currency reform were regarded with suspicion when promulgated 
as the sole remedy for distress, in other towns than that which had 
the doubtful honour of paternity, began to agitate, and to agitate vio- 
lently, for universal suffrage as the necessary condition of success." 

'S Place MSS. 27820, pp. 40-60. 
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Even in this attitude the union displayed its idiosyncrasy, for during 
its discussion nearly all those suggestions of expedients in case of 
ulterior needs were made which became of such prominence during 
the next year. 

The new year (1838) had indeed opened under the worst of 
auspices. At a great meeting at Leeds, held on 9 Jan., moral 
force had been greatly discountenanced, and after Beaumont had 
exhausted his spite against the Working Men’s Association for their 
moderation '* Dr. John Taylor, henceforth a leader among the more 
extreme chartists, announced that ‘ the time for physical force had 
arrived.’ More important still was the rise into eminence of 
Feargus O’Connor.® It was under his auspices and in his favour 
that the northern political unions were organised, and he had one 
advantage which was possessed by none of his fellow-workers or rivals, 
for so he appeared to regard them. The Northern Star, established 
by him 18 Nov. 1837, sprang into great circulation, and containing, 
as it did, clever articles and abundant news, gathered and ‘ edited’ 
with an absolute lack of scruple, it soon distanced all the other papers 
which professed to give an account of the progress of the movement 
of what was then called radical reform." 

During the early months of the year, while matters were in this 
condition and when there seemed little hope of influencing either 
the house of commons or the government, suggestions were made at 
the meetings of the council of the Birmingham Political Union of 
means which might be adopted to make the concession of reform a 
necessity of good government. On 30 Jan.’ Mr. Muntz proposed 
that a ‘delegated assembly’ should be held, and on 27 Feb. a 
similar suggestion was made for a period of abstinence from the 
consumption of excisable articles. The one expedient would con- 
solidate public opinion ; the other would, as it was thought, bring 
pressure to bear on the government by a diminution of the revenue. 
They felt, however, that there was a need of more clearly formulat- 
ing their demands if they were to employ these instruments with 
any prospect of success. It was with feelings such as these that 
they appointed a committee to draw up a petition which should 
contain a brief statement of the various points in which change was 
required. Though the report of this committee was handed in on 
8 May it was not read until the 14th of the same month, when its 
contents were first made known at a public meeting in the town. 
Thus it is that priority of publication as well as priority of design is 





'* Beaumont died on the 26th from cold taken by travelling to London after this 
meeting. Place MSS. 27820. 

‘8 Place, Guard-Books, cuttings from Leeds Mercury, ‘Working Men, Reform, 
1838,’ p. 161. 

‘6 It always reports O’Connor at great length. 

1” Meeting of council of Political Union. Place MSS. 27820, p. 63. 
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proved to belong to the ‘charter’ put forth by the Working Men’s 
Association of London, for, as has already been mentioned, that 
body had appointed a committee on 7 June of the preceding year to 
draw up a bill embodying the six points which they had agreed 
upon. Owing to circumstances which it is unnecessary to comment 
on in this place, there had been considerable delay, but on 8 May 
1888 the now celebrated people’s charter was published. It would 
seem that this document was chiefly the work of Willliam Lovett,'* 
the secretary of the association, who, however, received great help 
from Francis Place, and obtained in addition the benefit of revision 
for his work at the hands of J. A. Roebuck.'® 

The difference between the national petition and the charter is 
rather one of tone than of detail. The demands of the charter were 
six in number—universal suffrage, ballot, annual parliaments, 
abolition of property qualification, wages to members, equal 
electoral districts. Five of these points are included in the national 
petition, which omits the last. But a much more important dis- 
tinction is noticeable on comparison. The charter is far superior 
not only in moderation of tone, but in the quality of quiet practical 
consideration with which it formulates its requests. 

The effect of this publication was speedily seen. It contained, 
as it were, the bond of agreement which might unite the many and 
often discordant factions which were engaged in agitating for 
reform. At the great meeting in Glasgow on 21 May both petition 
and charter were accepted, and there it was solemnly agreed to 
subordinate all personal hobbies and to agitate first for reform. 
That such was the result of the charter is clear not only from many 
similar incidents to this, but from the account given by its chief 
author, Lovett : 


At that period, be it remembered, the great body of reformers was not 
merely split into numerous parties, but each was pursuing its own poli- 
tical purposes to the prejudice of all practical measures. 

One party was loud in the condemnation of the poor law, and petitions 
and remonstrances were sent from all quarters against it. Another party 
was contending for an increase of paper currency as the only specific for 
the national grievances; another was depicting and deprecating the 
horrors of the factory system, another praying for a short-time bill, 
another contending for a tax on machinery, another large party in favour 
of household suffrage, another for repealing the rate-paying clause in the 
reform bill, another for the ballot. The party to which. we belonged, 
the radical reformers, was not at all agreed or combined in favour of any 
specific plan of reform. Such was the state of parties when the people's 
charter was published. In a few weeks we got the majority of all the 





'§ Lovett, p. 165. The first draft contained woman’s suffrage, but this was after- 
wards left out (ibid. p. 173, note). 
'* Account given both by Place, 27820, pp. 98-101, and Lovett, pp. 164-17), 
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conflicting parties to give up their several hobbies and to contend for the 
charter as the first effectual step towards all political and social improve- 
ment.”° 


Under the impulse of this strong feeling the Working Men’s 
Association and the Birmingham Political Union came into close 
relations *' such as had not existed previously, and which, by the 
very nature of things, were certain to become speedily weaker. The 
origin of the two societies, as we have seen, was very different, for 
while the one was formed with educational and social aims, includ- 
ing among the latter political progress, the chief leaders of the other 
had resuscitated an old political association, with all its memories of 
menace and agitation, for the purpose of remedying distress by the 
introduction of a particular reform, and with the intention of forcing 
the ministry to accept their schemes by a like agitation in the 
present. Even during their short existence the methods they had 
respectively adopted had been very different. The London Associa- 
tion had pursued its quiet way, content with quiet agitation and 
with the production of a well-developed petition in which their 
demands were embodied, while the Birmingham Union, failing to 
gain a ready acceptance for their scheme, had already threatened 
means which might coerce the government to their will. At this 
epoch they abandoned in words their own particular hobby because 
of its want of acceptability to their audiences, and received the 
charter as a common basis of action. Thus it seemed that they had 
entered cordially into alliance with the London Association, a depu- 
tation from which had attended at Birmingham and urged that all 
reformers should for the time drop their crotchets.” Yet the past 
could not be wiped out. Old memories of menaced violence, present 
consideration of threatening devices continued to have their influ- 
ence with what probably was the great mass of the members, while 
Mr. Attwood* and his colleagues, obliged to nurse their own 
project in secret, attempted to manipulate events in its behalf, 
and grew correspondingly lukewarm as they found the chance 
of its acceptance small.“ Birmingham had been the home of 
threats and prolific in crotchets, and neither the language of 
the one nor the ingenuity which promoted the other was 
forgotten. For the time these two societies were combined, 
but up in the north the influence of O’Connor grew gradually 
stronger. He indeed was unfettered by a past; but that did not 
interfere perceptibly with the warmth of his language. There was 
a special cause of excitement in the north, where the new poor law 
unions were in process of formation. Stephens denounced this 


” Nat. Assoc. Gazette, 15 Jan. 1842, p. 22. 2) Place MSS. 27820, p. 139. 

22 V. supra. p. 631. * Attwood said ‘all must move at command of Birmingham.’ 

** This at least is the view entertained by Place, who can only support it by 
private knowledge (MS. 27820, p. 188). 
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attempt unsparingly. He was ably supported by O’Connor, although 
it can have been no secret to the latter that his friend was far from 
sharing his democratic sentiments, since at one meeting in the end of 
the year Stephens said honestly enough, ‘ The resolution which has 
been moved demands universal suffrage, annual parliaments, and 
the ballot. I shall not say how far I agree with this.’ In connexion 
with O’Connor there was another man destined to obtain great 
future eminence among the chartists. Bronterre O’Brien,” though 
on a level with his leader and future rival in the violence of his 
language, was far his superior in ability. His schemes were more 
far-reaching. What he desired was a general nationalisation, and 
his efforts combined with those of a small circle did much to spread 
the socialistic doctrines which had had Owen’s support. 

During the late spring of 1838 it might be said that O’Connor’s 
violence found comparatively small response among the societies of 
Birmingham and London, who expressly dissented from the strong 
language of Stephens. The political union soon pushed its way to 
the front with a new scheme of a sacred week, during which every 
one was to abstain from work. At first, however, it seems that 
this proposition was regarded as an ultimate resort.which should 
be tried before, but only just before, an appeal was made to force. 
Its next suggestion was more favourably received; it proposed the 
election of a National Convention, and opportunity was taken of the 
excited state of feeling to urge the adoption of this plan upon the 
country. On 6 Aug. the first delegates, in number eight, were 
elected at a great meeting in Birmingham. This example, once 
set, was rapidly followed, and different meetings in different towns 
elected their respective number of delegates. Amongst the most 
important of such gatherings was the meeting in Palace Yard, 
Westminster, on 17 Sept. 

But this renewal of excitement and this prospect of further 
future action only served to give additional prominence to the more 
violent party. O’Brien had used what may fairly be termed 
revolutionary language in his contributions to the Northern Star, 
but both his and others’ achievements were thrown into the shade by 
the speeches of Stephens, who, rising into a sudden prominence, 
made a tour of agitation through the country. At a meeting at 
Norwich on 5 Nov. he concluded with the words, ‘ Men of Norwich, 
fight.’*® They were to fight against the introduction of the new 
poor law unions, and as this introduction was already proceeding 
the use of such words can admit of no equivocal explanations. In 
seeming agreement with this incitement was the declaration made 
by Feargus O’Connor on the following day that the charter must 
and should become law on 28 Sept. 1839, though with a singular 

*8 Northern Star, 8 Sept. 1838, and Place MSS. 27821, p. 230. 
76 Place, Guard- Books, ‘ Working Men, Reform, 1838,’ p. 218. 
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lack of dignity he chose to qualify his statement by saying that 
he would allow of two extra days—that is, till the 30th. But 
these utterances did not meet with general assent. As we have 
seen, there were three movements—the unions of O’Connor in the 
north, the Birmingham Political Union, and the Working Men’s 
Association in London, and though O’Connor could count on the 
north he soon found that he had to form, or, what was more to his 
mind, to profess, some agreement with the other two bodies. The 
London Association,” indeed, with few exceptions, was opposed to 
extreme measures, or at any rate to their advocacy, while the 
Political Union, which had already denounced physical force and 
complained of the support given to this idea by O’Connor, hurried 
to try conclusions with him once more. At a meeting of the 
council on 20 Nov. the question was brought under its notice by 
R. K. Douglas, the editor of the Birmingham Journal,” and though 
matters were postponed it was only till a meeting in the town 
hall on the 28th of that month. Though a compromise was ar- 
ranged before the opening of the meeting it was a great triumph 
for the principles of moral force, as its advocates successfully 
pointed out their objection both to the extreme language of Stephens 
and to the foolish proposal of O’Connor himself to fix a day when 
the charter must become law, while O’Connor did not venture to 
re-assert his prophecy, and only defended Stephens by saying in a 
long speech that he was an honest and a sincere man. But the 
desire on the part of the more moderate men in the country to free 
themselves from any imputation of support to violence spread, 
and in Edinburgh and elsewhere the language of the physical force 
party was strongly denounced. They were not allowed, however, 
to have anything their own way, as a counter-agitation was got up 
by the physical force party, during which the moral force people of 
Edinburgh and Birmingham were reviled by name, while some of 
the speakers even went so far as to decry by anticipation the 
moderate tone which they feared the convention might adopt.” 
One check they had received, for Stephens had been arrested (27 
Dec.), but though this was the case there was not for some time 
any perceptible decrease of his influence, and this in spite of the 
unusual moderation of his tone when addressing assemblies while 
out on bail. As it was, the struggle between the two parties con- 
tinued till the meeting of the Convention. 

This took place on 4 Feb. 1839 at the British Coffee House, 
afterwards moving to a hall in Bolt Court. At first the con- 
vention proceeded with great moderation, discussing the question 


27 Place MSS. 27820, p. 359. 
28 Cf. article in Birmingham Journal on ‘ Moral Force,’ 19 Jan. 1839. 


* See the account compiled by Place of the meeting at Newcastle, 4 Jan. 1839 
(MSS. 27821, p. 5). 
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of the charter and adverting to such movements as that of the 
short times committee; at times, indeed, they showed a remark- 
able want of appreciation of their position, at one moment de- 
manding a conference with the commons, at another summoning 
the printer of the Chronicle to their bar, while on still another 
occasion they published grave recommendations ‘ to all and in par- 
ticular to their constituents’ as to the attitude they should adopt 
towards the anti-corn-law agitation, which was then rising into 
prominence. If they had stopped at this point they might have 
exerted a useful influence, but with inconceivable folly they per- 
sisted in reverting to the consideration of ‘ulterior measures’ 
which might be employed if the house of commons refused to 
receive or act on the petition which they were preparing.*© Cob- 
bett was driven into resignation by their rejection of his pacificatory 
language, Dr. Wade gave up his seat, and the debate on 16 March 
relative to a meeting held at the Crown and Anchor tavern was of 
such a character as to lead Salt, Hadley, and Douglas to resign. 
Such a tardy resignation, when coupled with the extreme infre- 
quency of their attendance, can scarcely exonerate the Birmingham 
delegates from future blame, since they had conjured this confer- 
ence into being, and were in a measure responsible for its conduct. 
It is the most severe of censures to say that of such a responsibility 
they seem to have had no sense. 

The convention, however, showed no signs of hesitation, 
Under the guidance of O’Connor they decided on holding monster 
simultaneous meetings if the government should venture to reject 
their petition, and on 29 April they even determined that the con- 
vention, immediately on its presentation to the house of commons, 
should quit London and perambulate England, presumably with a 
view to agitation. Other steps had been taken which were even more 
fatal than these, for on 6 May the convention had openly discussed 
the question of arming, and in the evening they had adjourned to 
another part of the town, where they had a secret sitting. Further- 
more, just in proportion as they committed themselves to further 
action they grew anxious to quit the lukewarm atmosphere of 
London and to hold their sittings at Birmingham, where they would 
be in less danger and would find themselves surrounded by warm 
adherents ; for in London, as even O’Connor was forced to admit, 
they met with little support, and the Working Men’s Association 
showed themselves determined to resist the dictation of the physical 
force party. 

Meantime feeling was running high in the country. Drilling, 
once commenced, continued despite the royal proclamation *' issued 


%” The best accounts in Place, 27820, pp. 40-60. Cf. Dr. John Taylor in the Northern 
Star, and also account given in the British Statesman, 1842—both of these unfinished. 
3! Issued 3 May 1839. 
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against it, while the magisterial precautions at Birmingham after 
the riots in the Potteries and the letters of Sir Charles Napier, then 
in command of the northern district, show how fully the authorities 
were alive to the danger. Arrests began to be made for drilling 
and other offences, while on 7 May Vincent was arrested. The 
remainder of the history of this period can be told very briefly. 
On 13 May the convention met at Birmingham, where they were 
warmly received by the people, who repudiated the action of their 
delegates; on 17 May they adjourned till 1 July to await the pre- 
sentation of the petition. The first expedient had failed. O’Connor 
had said that the ministry would give way before the ‘ congregated 
majesty of the people ;’ he even asserted that ‘they quailed at its 
authority’ and power; but so determined was the attitude they 
assumed, and so confident did they seem of support, that the con- 
vention itself gave way and fled the neighbourhood. 

The six weeks that had yet to elapse before the convention once 
more came together were marked by events full of moment, and of 
evil moment, for the cause of chartism. During their lapse other 
expedients were tried and other proposals made, while, incited 
by speeches, the agitation grew steadily more dangerous, for the 
agitators themselves became the less cautious, since the more 
prudent members of the convention had little influence while that 
body was not in session. The very week after its adjournment 
the so-called simultaneous meetings were held. On Monday (Whit 
Monday), the 20th, there were meetings at Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Bath, Kennington Common, Dudley, Northampton, and Sheffield ; 
on Tuesday at Carlisle, Hanley, Hull, and in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire; on Wednesday at Brighton and Wigton, and in 
Sherwood Forest; on Thursday at Loughborough and Penrith ; 
while though Friday only saw the assembly at Birmingham, 
Saturday was celebrated by the great demonstration on Kersal 
Moor, and by meetings at Stockport, Leicester, and in the Vale of 
Leven, at Preston, and at Blackwood for the men of Monmouth- 
shire and Glamorganshire. The numbers which came together 
during this week must have been very great indeed, though the 
remarkable variation between the different estimates effectually 
prevents any exact computation; for instance, the Kersal Moor 
demonstration, which was reckoned by some at 500,000, is said by 
others to have been formed of some 10,000 demonstrators and 
20,000 spectators. But the entire importance of these meetings 
cannot be estimated from a computation of the attendance, however 
great that may be; it consisted far more in the extent to which they 
served to consolidate public opinion, and the manner in which they 
circulated through the various districts of the country the definite 
views of the most extreme party. Henceforth it could not fail to 
be understood that arms were recognised as a justifiable resort in 
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the last extremity, and that in case of the rejection of the petition 
there should be a general abstinence from all excisable articles and 
a withdrawal of money from all banks, while as soon as an appro- 
priate date could be fixed, the sacred month should begin, during 
which every hand should be still in mute protest and a silence 
should reign throughout the manufactories and the workshops of 
the entire kingdom. Possibly the month of June was the time when 
the greatest peril of outbreak threatened. Drilling went on in all 
parts of the country, and as yet men were sanguine about the 
results of this agitation. On 14 June the petition was introduced, 
and on account of the momentous nature of the case Mr. Attwood 
was allowed to make a short speech on its presentation.*? The 
debate on it was fixed for 12 July. 

Yet this conciliatory attitude had no result in quieting the feeling 
of the country. Incendiary speeches were made, till at last the 
government felt it incumbent on them to take further steps, and 
several were arrested, among them being a member of the con- 
vention, M‘Douall. It was a critical time for the future of chartism, 
and had the leaders of the movement been possessed of even 
common prudence they would have recognised that the meeting 
of the convention was an occasion on which the greatest possible 
caution should be employed. Unfortunately there was no real leader 
among the chartists; O’Connor was bold in speech, uncertain in 
action, and unstable in character ; Lovett, despite his quiet, manly 
decision, lacked the intellectual qualities of a leader, and had gone 
too far with men whom he did not wholly trust to be able to assert 
his power, had he had it, in a crisis, while of the other leaders 
some were orators, many agitators, but none men of resolution, no 
men of personality. Thus it came that the convention rather 
reflected and intensified than allayed the agitation. Its members, 
both individually and collectively, seem to have been profoundly 
affected by the rising tone of the country. Even on the day of 
meeting O’Connor advised drilling, while on 3 July Dr. John 
Taylor moved a resolution which may be quoted as a summary 
of the result of the excitement of the last few weeks : 

That the convention issue without delay a request to the country at 
large to withdraw all money from the savings banks and from persons 
hostile to the charter, to convert all money into gold, to abstain from 
all excisable articles of luxury, to commence exclusive dealing, and to 
use the constitutional privilege of arming; and that the members of 
the convention meet on 13 July for the purpose of appointing a day 
when the sacred month shall commence, if the charter has not before 
that time become the law of the land.** 


This motion was carried,™ and its aim was more fully defined 


* Hansard, 14 June 1839. 33 Place MSS. 27822, p. 284. 
“The Sun of the 4th and 5th July states that a secret sitting was held. 
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by the events of the next day, when it was resolved that the con- 
vention should resolve itself into a committee for the consideration 
of a plan for organising England and Wales in the best mode for 
using ulterior means if the charter be rejected. 

But the outbreak was nearer than they anticipated or wished. 
For some time the people of Birmingham had been annoyed by the 
attempts of the magistrates to interfere with their privilege of 
holding meetings in the Bull Ring, the more so because it had 
been almost acknowledged as a right in times past during the 
various political agitations, when many of those who were now 
against it, especially Mr. Mintz, had given the habit their ardent 
support. On the evening of the 4th a meeting was in progress, 
when an attempt to disperse it was suddenly made by a large body 
of the metropolitan police, who had been sent down from London. 
There was a fight, a struggle, and then followed the riots with 
which this eventful day closed. On the next day Dr. Taylor was 
arrested on the charge of having been a ringleader in the riot, 
while on the day after that Lovett and Collins were arrested for 
the seditious publication of a placard in which they had bitterly 
censured the conduct of the police. 

This outbreak, and its consequences, were fatal to the success 
of chartism. After it the chartist leaders were not free, as they 
had been before, to choose their mode of action, for the violence 
of their language and the political nature of the riot seemed to 
stamp its trade mark on the agitation. Moderate measures were 
denied them, while both determination and opportunity failed for the 
successful prosecution of a more vigorous policy. Their recklessness 
had been that of conversation, and they were not prepared to 
endorse it by action. But had they been ready it seems that 
their preparations would have proved ludicrously inadequate for 
the occasion, since by this time the military of the whole northern 
district had been well organised under the command of Sir Charles 
Napier. Still any display of vigour, however unsuccessful, would 
have reflected more credit on the convention than the vacillation 
which now began to mark its actions. Every event which they 
had fixed as the mark beyond which the people’s endurance 
would not last out happened; there were arrests of many prominent 
members, and batches of men were put on their trial for unlawful 
assembly or drilling, and still no rising took place; the national 
petition was discussed and a motion for its further consideration 
rejected by an immense majority, and no recourse to ulterior 
means followed. It is true, indeed, that the convention continued 
its sittings, but it removed to London, and its removal was attri- 
buted by its enemies to fear. It even proceeded to fix a day for 
the beginning of the sacred month,® but this once done their 

% Northern Star, 27 July, pp.. 133-139. 
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courage failed, and their wisdom taught them a new caution, for 
on 24 July they determined to reconsider the question which they 
had settled on the 17th inst., and on the 6th of the next month 
they announced that the sacred month could not begin on the 
12th, as had been arranged. The chief leaders of the agitation 
strove to divest themselves of all complicity in this proposal. 
Stephens delivered a political sermon against it. O’Connor said *” 
that he and all the prominent leaders had opposed it, though it is 
beyond doubt that they had allowed the convention to embody it 
in their manifesto, and had even taken part in these enthusiastic 
meetings when it’ had been proposed and its adoption carried 
amidst great applause. At last they were awakened to the im- 
practicability of their projects, but caution had come too late to be 
of any avail. The meetings of the convention continued amidst 
hopelessness and disagreement, till on 6 September they proposed 
dissolution, and eight days after they finally separated,®* leaving 
behind them a declaration of rights digested in the form of thirty- 
nine articles. But now their declarations had ceased to have any 
weight. The country had turned against them and the more 
moderate men had withdrawn from their side, while whatever of 
energy and vigour there was concentrated itself in a small body of 
conspirators who directed operations of arming throughout the 
country. 

The exact nature of this inner circle of conspirators is not 
known, but several facts as to its reality and its leaders transpired 
in the course of the quarrel which took place between O’Connor and 
O’Brien in 1845. Neither of these men was admitted into this 
body, which appears to have been directed by five men—John 
Taylor, Peter Bussey, Burns, John Frost, and a Pole named 
Beniowski. So far had their plans progressed that the leaders were 
apportioned to the various districts, and 3 Nov. was the day fixed 
for a general rising. Yet even these five were not all men of trust- 
worthy character, and it became evident to those who knew of, 
without participating in, the plot that the want of unanimity or de- 
termination would lead to disaster. One of these, William Ashton, 
declared that he told Mr. Hill, the editor of the Northern Star, and 
requested him to ask O’Connor to use his influence with Frost to 
stay all proceedings, and though O’Connor directly denied this 
assertion there appears a certain probability in its favour.“° Be it 
as it may, that warning was never given, and the rising at Newport 
took place in the early morning of the 4th, alone and unsupported 
by any kindred demonstrations in the rest of the country. It was 


% Place, Guard-Books, 1839, pt. 2, f. 655. * Northern Star, 31 July 1839. 

38 Northern Liberator, 21 Sept. % Northern Star, 14 Sept. 

 Guard-Book, 1845, pp. 45-117. Cf. Gammage’s History of Chartism; Frost’s 
Forty Years’ Recollections, pp. 105-117. 
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suppressed with ease, and with its failure disappears the last trace 
of any united organisation which could have secured success. 


To speak of the chartism of this period as a definite and wide- 
spread organisation is a mistake. Indeed, the one feature which is 
most characteristic of it, and yet most difficult to comprehend, is its 
extremely unfortunate nature. The great cause which gave body, as 
it were, to the entire movement of the period was the hopeless despair 
and misery that prevailed throughout the country. In remedy 
of this, and at the same time under the impulse and desire of edu- 
cation, the working men of London had formed themselves into an 
association which sought to promote social progress and expressed 
itself in strong sympathy with all democratic instincts and all aspi- 
rations after political progress. Meanwhile, in another part of the 
country, another society was organised by men who, with distinct 
though fantastic aims to propose, did not hesitate to urge their 
attainment by the precedents of the past and by every covert 
menace which ingenuity could suggest. They supplied the traditions 
and they suggested the use of force, though not, indeed, of armed 
force. Thus far these two associations had progressed when they were 
brought in contact with two other elements. On the one hand the 
ministry made its distinct declaration against all political change ; 
on the other a company of clever political agitators forced their way 
into the leadership, and obtained a powerful influence over the manu- 
facturing population of the entire north. There was one bond of 
union—the extension of the suffrage with its accompanying reforms. 
To some this would afford opportunity for other legislation; to 
others it appeared to offer an opportunity for promoting their own 
private schemes, while others again regarded it as an act of simple 
justice, and demanded it on such grounds rather than those of ex- 
pediency. 

Meantime some approach towards a clear definition of the 
demands was made by the publication of the charter. But 
when it seemed that these demands, though thus clearly and 
indeed reasonably expressed, failed to receive consideration, the 
proposals and the expedients of the second party were taken into 
consideration, and a further union was provided and an opportunity 
of central organisation afforded by the election of the National Con- 
vention. Even then there were indications of a division between 
the moderate and the extreme parties, a division only accentuated 

by the proceedings at the early meetings of the convention. But 
those who were in favour of moderate views maintained but a feeble 
opposition to their rivals, for, unlike these latter, they were divided 
among themselves, since the Birmingham delegates, now inclining to 
this division, on seeing that there was little or no hope of procuring 
an acceptance of their particular hobbies, became lukewarm, infre- 
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quent in attendance, and finally resigned, an action in which they 
were in part preceded, in part followed, by nearly all the moderate 
party. Then the extreme party predominated, and had O’Connor 
been a man of statesmanlike character and determination he would 
have felt and made use of the opportunity that had come. He 
failed, and.the convention, reckless and yet without determination, 
fell into such courses of vacillation that it repeatedly endured in 
patience treatment which it had declared, over and over again, 
would lead to an instant and successful resistance. In the mean- 
while a mischance brought about an outbreak, and the courage 
of the ministry increased with the aversion of the country from 
disorder, while the convention again took no determined action. 
But this fatal course of tergiversation threw all the power into the 
hands of a small body of men who were disgusted, as it would 
appear, with the previous mismanagement of affairs. They them- 
selves were bold enough, if imprudent. Their scheme was pre- 
destined to fail through disunion, and, as it is hinted, through 
treachery; but the one man who might have exerted his influence 
to prevent any rising from being made under conditions so unpro- 
pitious stood aloof through jealousy, if his critics say aright, and 
with the failure of one wild, mad attempt closes the first period of 
chartism. 

A revival there might be, for the memories of the past were 
great, and suffering and trouble continued; but at no time was 
there the same union of strength and of earnest talent that ex- 
hibited itself during the early months of 1839. Beaumont died 
early and Hetherington was to follow him ; Frost was transported, 
and Lovett left his prison estranged from many of his old friends, 
who, as he thought, had played the movement false. O’Connor 
indeed survived, and to some extent retained his popularity, but 
he continued his quarrels and his jealousies; he had already 
quarrelled with Carpenter and Craig; he was to quarrel with 
O’Brien and Hill. As yet he had only left an agitation to ruin 
itself, but in the future he was to bring another to disaster by his 
own unassisted efforts. 

E. C. K. Gonner. 


























The Polish Interregnum, 1575 


MONGST the successes of the Roman church towards the end 

of the sixteenth century, perhaps the most acceptable because 

the least anticipated was obtained when the Polish estates, on 
the death of the last Jagellon, elected Henry of Valois, duke of 
Anjou, their king. The religious condition of Poland had of late 
given great anxiety to the holy see. The splendid resistance which 
Poland had for more than a century and a half so valiantly op- 
posed to the progress of the infidel was, in the opinion of the 
Roman curia, tarnished and obscured by the indulgence she had 
ever shown to the heretic. The persecuted reformers had, from 
the first, found an asylum within the territories of the republic, 
and they had shown their gratitude by teaching their doctrines to 
their hosts and protectors. The seed had fallen on a fruitful soil. 
The susceptible Poles had readily listened to the new gospel or 
gospels. Lutherans, Calvinists, and Socinians grew and multiplied 
among them, and soon the dissidents, as they were called, became 
a strong political party sufficiently powerful to force through the 
diet of 1573 a toleration edict, which placed catholics and protes- 
tants on a footing of absolute political equality. No wonder, then, 
if the eccentric choice, a few weeks later by the selfsame diet, of so 
bigoted a papist as Henry of Valois, was hailed by Gregory XIII as 
a special providence to be used as a means of restoring Poland to 
her pristine orthodoxy. It was essential that a new nuncio apo- 
stolic, of equal zeal, astuteness, and audacity, should be sent to 
Poland as the spiritual adviser of the young monarch, and the 
choice of his holiness fell upon Vincenzo Laureo, bishop of Mon- 
dovi, a man of profound learning, consummate tact, blameless 
life, and great force of character, who by sheer ability had risen 
from the lowliest station to the highest ecclesiastical dignities.' 
Laureo set off for Poland without waiting for the new king (who, 
indeed, was in no great hurry to leave Paris), and made his solemn 
entry into Cracow on 30 Jan. 1574; by the time Henry arrived, 


' See Cardello, Memorie storiche de’ cardinali, &c. vol. v. pp. 204 et seq. It may 
be interesting to note that Laureo, some years before, had been destined for the Scot- 
tish nunciature, but the troubles supervening in that kingdom prevented his coming. 
Pope Pius V had recommended him to Queen Mary as womo di rara e singolare virtu 
adorno, e fornito di pari bontd, dottrina e prudenza. 
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the industrious prelate had well examined the ground, and formed 
a definite plan of campaign against the enemies of the church. 

The Polish republic? had, at this time, reached the height of 
its short-lived prosperity ; after Spain it was certainly the greatest 
catholic state in Europe. Its territories occupied the whole of that 
vast plain which lies between the Oder and the Oka. The Baltic 
washed its northern, the Black Sea its southern frontiers. The 
government was in the hands of a turbulent aristocracy, to whose 
splendid valour Poland owed her greatness and her glory, but 
whose impatience of restraint (love of liberty they called it) was 
the chief cause of her subsequent calamities and final collapse. 
At present, however, Turk, Tatar, and Moscovite alike respected 
the white eagle,* and so long as the Polish szlachta* kept watch 
and ward on the confines of Christendom, Europe might sleep 
securely. The position of the new nuncio, therefore, was one of high 
trust and grave responsibility, and his despatches to Rome during 
his four and a half years’ residence in Poland (1574-78) contain 
the key to the secret diplomacy of the Vatican in the North during 
that period. These despatches, after slumbering for more than 
two centuries in the papal archives, have at last been deciphered 
and published by Professor Wierzbowski of Warsaw,’ and are, it 
is needless to add, an invaluable contribution to the political and 
religious history of the sixteenth century. That Laureo, though 
a shrewd observer and a conscientious narrator, should view men 
and things through the distorting media of very violent personal 
and sectarian prejudices was only to be expected; but, fortunately, 
we are able to gauge his accuracy by means of a recent inde- 
pendent publication * by the Hungarian academy of sciences, relating 
to the same period, and also of great historical value. It is on 
these two works that the ensuing narrative is mainly based. 

The great object which Laureo had constantly before him was 
the suppression of the Polish dissidents, whose influence and 
audacity seem to have grievously scandalised him. His chosen 

? From and after 1573, when the sejm, or diet, made the Polish crown elective, the 
Polish government became practically republican, subsequent diets gradually cutting 
down the very limited prerogative to vanishing point. Moreover, the official title of 


the state, Rzeczpospolita, ignored the royal dignity altogether, and all treaties with 
foreign powers were expressly conducted by the chief magistrate or king in the name 
and on behalf of the republic. 

8 The national emblem on the Polish standard. 

* Szlachta (noblessz), the generic epithet of nobility in Polish. 

5 Vincent Laureo, Evéque de Mondovi, 1574-1578, et ses dépéches inédites ... 
recueillies aux archives secrétes du Vatican et publiées par T. Wierzbowski. Varsovie, 
1887, 8vo. There are 204 despatches in all. Most of them were in cipher with a few 
lines of prefatory matter. The language is: Italian, with a sprinkling of Latin. The 
work occupies nearly 600 pages. 

® Bathory Istvén Leugyel Kirdlylyd vdlasztdsa 1574-1576 ... Irta Dr. Szddeczky 
L. Budapest, 1887, 8vo. An appendix to this book contains copies of many original 
documents from the Polish and Hungarian archives now published for the first time. 
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instrument was the young king, over whose superstitious mind he 
soon obtained a paramount influence. Henry had scarcely set 
foot in his new dominions when the nuncio was at his elbow, 
urging him to perform some great act of faith in the eyes of all 
men, such, for instance, as closing the dissenting conventicles of 
Cracow, or publicly revoking the oath, imposed upon him at Paris 
by the Polish delegates, confirming the statutes of the diet of 
Warsaw in favour of the dissidents. Henry promised obedience, 
but the violent scene which took place a few days later at his 
coronation in the cathedral of Cracow convinced him that the dis- 
sidents would never submit tamely to such cavalier treatment, and 
made him somewhat more cautious in future. 


On the morning of Quinquagesima Sunday [writes the nuncio’), the 
king, attired in the robe usual on such occasions, was led into the 
cathedral church by the archbishop and the bishops, all wearing their 
mitres, accompanied by the nuncio and the ambassadors, . . . and was 
conducted up to the altar by the attendant prelates. . . The . . . oaths 
having been administered, the king rose to his feet, whereupon the pala- 
tines * of Cracow, of Vilna, and of Sandomeria [the leaders of the dissidents] 
came forward, and with great importunity pressed the king to confirm 
the oath which he had made at Paris, but the archbishop would hear of 
no such innovation and withstood them with high words. The clamour 
soon spread from the altar to the choir, and thence into the nave, so 
that many feared a tumult, when Chodkiewicz ° cried that it would suffice 
them quod rex conservaret pacem et tranquillitatem inter dissidentes de 
religione. The king, without taking a set oath, thereupon confirmed what 
Chodkiewicz had said, adding: conservare cwrabo. Against this the 
archbishop protested, while the bishop of Cujavia exclaimed: salvis 
juribus nostris, and the king salvis juribus vestris. Meanwhile the pala- 
tine of Cracow, as grand-marshal of the kingdom, quitted the chancel and, 
addressing the people in Polish, in a loud voice said that the king having 
now done all it behoved him to do, was it their good pleasure that he 
should be crowned? whereupon the people exclaimed with a shout: 
‘ Crown him ! long live the king!’ and so he was anointed and crowned 
without further misadventure. 


The position of the new king between such jarring elements 
was difficult, therefore, at the best of times, and might at any 
moment become downright dangerous. Every moment he had 
reason to regret his haste in accepting such a thorny crown. For 
seven hours a day he had to endure the interminable and only half 
intelligible debates in the senate, whose president he was; while 
the fierce dissensions of the diet, where a bare catholic majority 

™ Despatch No. 3. 

8 The Polish palatines, or woywodes, were the governor-generals of the various 


provinces and the highest civil and military authorities—semi-independent princes in 
fact. 


® Jan Chodkiewicz, woywode of Samogitia and castellan of Vilna, one of the 
leaders of the Lithuanian nobility. 
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stood face to face with a strong and aggressive protestant minority, 
distracted and dismayed him at all times. Then, too, his was the 
thankless duty of intervening as arbitrator in the perpetual feuds 
of the hot-blooded Polish gentry, to say nothing of the perplexing 
problem how to be civil to the dissidents without offending the 
nuncio. Indeed, Henry of Valois, though not without courage and 
capacity, was not strong enough for so difficult a charge. His 
natural genius was considerable, but it had been poisoned and per- 
verted by the corrupt teachings of an infamous mother, and he was 
already fast sinking into the slough of sloth, superstition, and the 
vilest profligacy. So far from even attempting to face the diffi- 
culties of his position, he sought to indemnify himself for his 
public cares by indulging in secret and scandalous delights, shutting 
himself up in the castle of Cracow with his French minions every 
night, and dicing, drinking, dancing, and singing obscene songs till 
the morning.'® The nuncio, who had at his command an army of 
ubiquitous and indefatigable spies, must have been well aware of, 
though he never alludes to, these irregularities. He is eloquent, 
however, as to the difficulties of Henry's position, and frequently 
apologises for the slow progress of the good cause. The king is ‘a 
tender plant in the midst of thorns.’ He must be handled with 
caution and dexterity. A Jesuit confessor would, perhaps, be of 
some avail, and time and patience must do the rest. Meanwhile, 
he himself would be the monarch’s religious and political mentor: 
Laureo certainly did not let the grass grow under his feet. He 
persuaded Henry to bestow all the more important offices and 
dignities on zealous catholics, throwing the mere crumbs of royal 
patronage to notoriously incompetent dissidents, thereby doubly 
discrediting the heretical party. The Jesuits were also invited to 
Poland, and domiciled in Cracow and other cities. Moreover, to 
raise the king in the eyes of the nation, the nuncio urged him to 
lead the Polish chivalry into the battle-field, being well aware that 
in a country like Poland, where the military virtues were held in 
almost superstitious reverence, everything was possible to a suc- 
cessful monarch at the head of a victorious army. An opportunity 
was ready to hand. The truce with the Moscovite (Ivan IV) would 
expire in August 1574. Laureo suggested that the king should 
provoke a contest with that potentate by despatching a herald to 
Moscow peremptorily demanding the instant restitution of Livonia, 
Smolensk, and Polock to the republic. These representations 
seem to have rekindled in the royal mind some of that martial fire 
which had flashed out so brilliantly at Jarnac and Moncontour five 
years before. Laureo already began to prophesy a great future for 
a prince who listened so devoutly to the ambassador of the holy 
see, when an extraordinary event suddenly upset all his calcula- 


” Szadeczky, cap. iv. 
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tions and plunged Poland into something very like complete 
anarchy. 

On 14 June 1574, a courier from the emperor brought to Cracow 
tidings of the death of Charles IX of France. On the following 
morning the king, dressed in violet, after the French custom, ap- 
peared in the senate, received the condolences of a deputation of 
magnates who there awaited him, and ‘in solemn and affecting 
words, not without tears,’ declared himself more than ever resolved 
to provide for the safety and glory of the republic. The nuncio, in 
a private audience on the same day, congratulated the king upon 
his good resolutions, and confirmed him therein. 


I did not fail to remind him [he writes ''] how much it concerned his 
reputation and dignity to endeavour to retain both sceptres, which thing 
would not be difficult if he kept a large fleet and a standing army at 
Danzig so as to cut off the Moscovite from the Sea of Narva,'? and facilitate 
his own passage from one kingdom to the other through the Sound. For 
the Dane, having but slender revenues and being at constant enmity with 
the Swede, must needs desire the friendship of the king of France and 
Poland, especially if he were paid a large annual subsidy for the use of 
the said strait. Moreover, the union and possession of two such powerful 
states [as France and Poland} would open up the road to the empire of 
the East to his majesty, to the perpetual glory of his name, his nation, and 
indeed of all Christendom. 


This exultant despatch was written on 17 June 1574; on the 
21st the nuncio had a very different tale to tell. 


On Friday evening, the 18th,'* the king having gone to bed and dis- 
missed the Polish gentlemen-in-waiting on the plea of weariness, issued 
secretly from the castle by a little gate, and having taken horse near the 
stables, departed, half an hour after midnight, accompanied by a few 
French lords. He took the shortest way to Silesia; . . . was joined on 
the road by a party of French gentlemen mounted and well armed, who 
had been waiting for him, and made such haste that he had passed the 
frontier and entered Silesia before he was overtaken by any of those 
Polish lords who with a great company of horsemen had set out in pur- 
suit two hours after his majesty had quitted the castle. Of these only 
the count of Tenczyn, his under-chamberlain, overtook him (about a 
league beyond the frontier),'4 and, with all due submission, used every 
argument to persuade the king to return. His majesty excused himself 
with words full of deep emotion, saying that he must needs hasten on to 
France, as otherwise he ran a great risk of losing that kingdom altogether, 
but gave hopes that he would speedily return, and referred him, in the 
meantime, to the letters which he had written to the senate . .. and 
left behind him . . . accounting for his sudden disappearance. The count 
of Tenezyn nevertheless accompanied his majesty a little further, and only 
returned here yesterday evening.'° 


" Despatch No. 16. 2 The Baltic. 13 Despatch No. 17. M Thid. 
's According to Szadeczky the conversation between the fugitive king and his pur- 
suer commenced with Tenczyn exclaiming : ‘ Serenissima Majestas, cur fugis?’ 
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The indignation of the Poles at this disgraceful flight was vehe- 
ment and alarming. Perjurer, swindler, craven, were the mildest 
epithets bestowed upon the defaulting monarch ; all who were com- 
promised in his support went for weeks in terror of their lives. 
The wealth, dignity, and influence of the palatine of Sandomeria 
could not save him from insult. The bishop of Cujavia narrowly 
escaped stoning in the streets of Cracow, while the nuncio was 
reviled to his face and threatened with death or banishment. The 
senate, after a turbulent session, agreed to address a solemn remon- 
strance to the king, and the primate (Jacob Uchanski), as interrex,'® 
convoked a new diet, which was to meet at Warsaw on 24 Aug. 
1574. 

In the meantime the cooler heads had recovered from their con- 
sternation and begun to provide for the future. The nuncio, whose 
character and position raised him above all petty aims and private 
ends, took a broad and bold view of the situation, moved heaven 
and earth to persuade the king to return, and did his best to form 
a party for him in Poland. He paints in the gloomiest colours the 
situation of the country, midway between the cruel Moscovite and 
the crafty Turk; without a head; plundered by its own magis- 
trates ; torn by contending factions. The election of a Piast, or 
native Pole, would, he thinks, be the immediate ruin of the republic, 
for if a catholic, the dissidents would refuse to recognise him, and 
if a dissident actum est de religione catholica. Besides, in either case, 
a Piast would always be more or less dependent on the Turk, and 
this would inevitably lead to a war between Moscovy” and the 
Ottoman empire, with the probable result of a partition of Poland 
between the belligerents. France, on the other hand, was close 
enough to help but not close enough to harm Poland. It was 
therefore the interest of both states to be closely united. Thus, 
both from religious and political motives, the nuncio was strongly 
against a new election, and by the time the diet assembled he had 
organised a small but powerful and compact party to support his 
views. 

The diet of Warsaw was short and stormy. The vast majority 
of the deputies, both catholic and protestant, were of opinion that 
the king was civilly dead, and the public safety demanded the 
instant election of his successor. The majority of the senate, how- 
ever, and most of the prelates, including the primate, were of the 


16 The primate of Poland (the archbishop of Gnesen) was the chief magistrate of 
the republic during an interregnum. 

* Moscovia always designates the territories of the czar in these despatches. 
Russia, which also occurs, means simply Red Russia, which, together with Black 
Russia, the greater part of White Russia, and Little Russia, then belonged to Poland. 
It was not till after the third partition of Poland that the czar could, legitimately, 
style himself ‘ Emperor of All the Russias.’ Lingua rutena, too, here means not 
the Ruthenian language, as might be supposed, but the Russian. 
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contrary opinion. Meanwhile, audiences were given to the ambas- 
sadors of the competitors for the crown, no less than three of whom 
were already in the field, viz. the Emperor Maximilian II of Ger- 
many, the king of Sweden, and the duke of Ferrara. The emperor, 
from his vicinity, dignity, and power, was most acceptable to the 
senate, but the lesser nobility declared they would rather die than 
accept a German, and they found an ally in no less a person than 
Sultan Amurath ITI, who had also sent a ciaus, or special envoy, to 
the diet. The Turkish envoy on this occasion displayed a tact and 
Jinesse very unusual just then with the envoys of a nation which, 
invincible in arms, affected to despise the circuitous methods of 
diplomacy. The sultan well knew,'* he said, that there was no 
hope of Henry’s return. A new king must therefore be elected, 
but he was not to be taken from among the sultan’s enemies, of 
whom the emperor was the chief. Their choice must fall upon one 
who would live at harmony with the porte. His master had heard 
that in the confines of Danzig there was one, Kostka,'® a man in 
every way worthy of the royal dignity. Why not elect him? Or 
there was the Swedish king, or Bathory, prince of Transylvania, the 
sultan’s trusty friend and ally, renowned for his courage, integrity, 
and prudence. Elect any one of these three, and the sultan would 
not only not disturb but even actively assist the republic. 

The diet was much flattered by the tone and manner of the 
ciaus. All three of the proposed candidates were agreeable to the 
Poles, though for different reasons. The palatine of Sandomeria, 
perhaps the most popular, certainly the most powerful magnate in 
the land, was one of themselves ; the king of Sweden (John Vasa) 
was connected by marriage with the ancient and illustrious Jagellon 
dynasty which had ruled Poland gloriously for three hundred years ; 
while the Hungarian, Bathory, though a stranger, could scarcely be 
called a foreigner, for he belonged to a nation which had much in 
common with the Poles, and had stood by them in weal and woe for 
centuries. Besides he had the additional personal recommendation 
of being one of the greatest captains of his age. The multiplication 
of candidates, however, so divided and perplexed the diet, that no 
resolution could be come to; and the nuncio’s party, aided by the 
Machiavellian palatine of Podolia, skilfully took advantage of the 
general confusion to carry through a compromise whereby King 
Henry was given till 12 May 1575 to return and resume the govern- 
ment, failing which he was to be degraded and dethroned, and a 
new diet convoked to Steczyc to elect his successor. 

During the next eight months Poland was a veritable chaos. 
Government there was none. The crown had been put up for sale 


8 Oratio legati Turcici habita ad Polonos Varsovie congregatos. App. 2 to 
Szadeczky. 


19 The palatine of Sandomeria. 
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to the highest bidder, and half a dozen competitors of different 
nationalities, to say nothing of the native aspirants, were using all 
the resources of force and fraud to obtain the coveted prize. The 
chief magistrates of the republic became, for the time being, the 
pensioners and the recruiting sergeants of foreign powers. The 
various palatines, each independent in his own principality, raised 
loans and levied troops in the interest of one or other of the can- 
didates. Every nobleman of any influence or position suddenly 
found himself an object of the deepest interest at the courts of 
Vienna, Paris, Constantinople, Stockholm, and Moscow. Scores of 
secret diplomatic agents scoured the country, canvassing votes and 
scattering ducats broadcast. 

Laureo was second to none in energy and address, but his posi- 
tion was one of peculiar and increasing difficulty. Although by no 
means unfavourable to the emperor, he still clung desperately to 
his original idea of uniting the crowns of France and Poland; any 
other solution of the difficulty seems to him violent and dangerous. 
He has a score of expedients for promoting the good cause. At one 
time he urges Henry to return with a few thousand Gascons and 
seize the government by a coup de main; at another time he is 
rather in favour of golden arguments—a few hundred thousand 
ducats, discreetly distributed, will work wonders. The French fac- 
tion grew slowly under his watchful care, and, though never very 
numerous, was decidedly influential, including, as it did, most of the 
prelates, the majority of the senate, and not a few of the most 
eminent palatines. But Laureo’s chief supporter and most indis- 
pensable instrument was Adalbert Laski, palatine of Siradia. Laski, 
who has been well described as ‘the grand master of the order of 
money-hunters,’ was a man of romantic courage and considerable 
military experience, but absolutely devoid of conscience in money 
matters, and therefore always at the disposal of the best payer.” 
The disbanded marauder-mercenaries, who swarmed in thousands on 
the debateable borderland between Poland and Turkey, regarded him 
as their special patron. Shortly after the diet rose, Laski and a band 
of these desperadoes seized the important fortress of ankorona 
which commanded Cracow. The palatine of Cracow called out the local 
militia against him, but the catholics refused to obey the summons 
of a protestant palatine, and Laski, who pretended to be acting under 
secret instructions from the French king, refused to surrender the 
fortress. The nuncio does not appear to have been privy to this 
gross act of rebellion, but he did not scruple to profit by it. Laskiand 
he were now frequently closeted together, and the condottiere was easily 
persuaded by the prelate to support: the cause of Henry of Valois. 


20 Laureo does not seem to have been aware of Laski’s true character. His constant 


laudations of this gentleman-brigand to the papal secretary read therefore like delicate 
irony. 
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Soon, however, it became impossible for the nuncio to shut his eyes 
to the fact that that cause was hopelessly lost in Poland, and a 
special injunction from Rome, ordering him to work in future for 
the emperor alone, or one of his sons, must therefore have come to 
him as a saving plank. Nevertheless, it was with extreme reluc- 
tance that Laureo abandoned his pet scheme, and long after he had 
pledged himself to the emperor we find him playing a double game, 
and trying to keep a door open for the most christian king, who, as 
he informed Laski, was, after all, his (Laski’s) legitimate sovereign 
lord. 

Meanwhile the diet which Laureo had fought against and feared 
so much, met at a place which the nuncio dejectedly describes as 
‘the most heretically infected hole in the kingdom.’ This was the 
little town of Steezye, on the right bank of the Vistula, near its junc- 
tion with the Wieprz, which was not large enough to hold a tenth 
part of the deputies who flocked thither from every part of the 
realm, overflowed into the neighbouring villages, and even lived 
under tents in the fields. The kolo,” or hall of assembly, was a 
huge wooden building specially erected for the occasion close to the 
town. 

Nevertheless the Steezye diet was an unusually thin one, and in 
no sense could it be called a fairly representative assembly. Out of 
more than 50,000 Polish gentlemen entitled to deliberate and vote 
in the national council, scarcely 5,000 made their appearance, while 
the Lithuanians and Prussians,” who represented at least two-thirds 
of the population and more than three-fourths of the territory of 
the republic, but who had consistently refused not merely to recog- 
nise but even to attend the previous diet, naturally disputed the 
validity of the present assembly also, and merely sent a handful of 
delegates to protest against its proceedings altogether. Everything 
boded a stormy session. Laski, who was in the pay of the French 
king and the German emperor at the same time, appeared at the diet 
with a host of mounted freebooters; all the Lithuanian deputies wore 
coats of mail beneath their mantles; while the Poles came armed 
to the teeth and brought as much artillery with them as if they 
were bent upon fighting the enemies of the republic instead of elect- 
ing its chief magistrate. The imperial ambassadors, alarmed by 
these warlike demonstrations, halted a few leagues outside the town ; 
the French ambassadors, retarded by an extraordinary series of 
accidents, had not yet arrived. 

The diet was opened on Ascension day (12 May) 1575 by the 


21 From the Polish word kolo, a circle (Laureo’s cerchio). It was in fact a huge 
rotunda. 

22 Poland then consisted of three semi-independent states, the kingdom of Poland 
to the south-west, the vast grand-duchy of Lithuania on the east, united to Poland 
since 1386, and the territories conquered or inherited from the Teutonic order, and 
loosely designated ‘ Prussia’ in these despatches. 
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interrex singing the mass of the Holy Spirit, whereupon the deputies 
immediately proceeded to business. It was the almost unanimous 
opinion of the assembly that Henry of Valois, by failing to appear, 
had forfeited the throne, and he was accordingly deposed on the very 
first day of the session. When, however, the question arose how 
to fill the vacancy, the assembly at once split up into half a dozen 
fiercely antagonistic sections; anything like agreement was ab- 
solutely hopeless. The audiences given to the ambassadors of 
the various competitors only increased the prevalent confusion. 
The Swedish envoy had nothing but vague words of benevolence 
in his mouth. The Moscovite envoys—for Ivan the Terrible, 
despite his unspeakable atrocities, was high in favour with the 
Lithuanians—had neither money nor definite instructions, so that 
his supporters.were obliged at the eleventh hour to throw them- 
selves into the arms of the kaiser, who could already count upon 
the votes of the prelacy and higher nobility. But the Polish gentry’s 
ineradicable hatred and suspicion of the crafty semi-Spanish Habs- 
burgs defeated all the schemes of the imperialists. No sooner 
were the Archduke Ernest and his father the Emperor Maximilian 
proposed to the diet by the senate, than the 5,000 deputies rose 
as one man and exclaimed, Nie chcemy Niemzca!—Nie chcemy 
Niemzca! (‘ We won’t have a German! We won’t have a German !’) 
For the moment it seemed not improbable that every member of 
the German faction would be put to the sword. Huge paper crosses, 
placarded with brutal squibs against the kaiser, were carried in 
procession through the streets by howling bands of excited deputies 
and even stuck up in the hall of the senate. An old nobleman, 
named Jalkuski, declared in the council chamber that the apostate 
Dudith, the Emperor’s secret agent, was at the bottom of the 
prevalent anarchy, and it therefore behoved every honest patriot to 
help to hack him to pieces. Finally, the majority of the Polish 
deputies (the Lithuanians had already seceded from the assembly) 
quitted the diet and marched in a body to the ruins of the castle of 
Sieciech on the banks of the Vistula. Here they strongly en- 
trenched themselves, and for the next four days kept up a rolling 
fire of musketry to terrify their opponents. Deputations now went 
backwards and forwards daily between the castle of Sieciech and the 
senate, but for a long time without the slightest result. Nor was 
this at all astonishing, for the seceders themselves do not appear to 
have known ‘their own minds. They were all agreed as to what 
they did not want, but they could not agree as to what they did 
want. They were all determined that none but a Piast, or native 


23 There is provokingly little in Laureo’s despatches as to the personal character 
of this royal demoniac, compared with whom Nero, in his wildest moods, may almost 
be regarded as a mild enthusiast. Ivan’s ambition and overweening haughtiness, 
however, are taken for granted. 
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Pole, should sit upon the Polish throne ; but they could not deter- 
mine who that particular Piast should be. At last they cut the 
tangle they could not loose by insisting that the whole question 
should be referred to another diet, and the senate, after a show of 
resistance, accepted what to the imperialist party was really a 
welcome compromise. On 27 June 1575, after a session of twenty- 
six days, the Steczye diet dissolved amidst the wildest confusion, 
and the interrex summoned a new diet to meet at Warsaw on 
7 Nov. 

A few weeks later the Poles were taught the evils of anarchy by 
a terrible lesson. In the beginning of October 1575 the eastern 
provinces of the republic were ravaged by a predatory Tatar horde, 
120,000 strong. The gentry shut themselves up in their strong- 
holds ; the common people fled to the nearest fortified towns, while 
‘the scourge of God’ swept over the rich plains of the Ukraine, 
leaving a smoking wilderness behind them, and disappearing into 
their native steppes with multitudes of captives and countless herds 
of cattle, long before the frontier palatines could rally sufficient 
cavalry to oppose them. This lesson was not thrown away. At 
the next diet a king was really elected—though not the king that 
all the world had been led to expect. 

The great plain round Warsaw was the meeting-place of the new 
diet. The senate, anxious for the maintenance of order and with 
the warning example of the last diet before its eyes, had issued a pro- 
clamation, limiting the retinue of each magnate to fifty persons, and 
strictly forbidding the lesser nobles to carry any other arms than the 
sword and halbert, without which no Polish gentleman considered 
himself fully dressed. But a decree that cannot be enforced is so 
much waste paper. And soit wasnow. Every one of the palatines 
who came to the diet was surrounded by a bodyguard of at least 1,000 
horsemen, Cossacks, heyducks or Wallachs. The gentry also came 
armed cap-d-pie. The prohibited arquebuses and morning-stars * 
were in everybody’s hands, and there were whole forests of lances. 

On 7 Nov. 1575 the assembly marched in solemn procession 
to the cathedral, where mass was celebrated by the primate, who 
accompanied the deputies back to the kolo, and, after invoking the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, declared the diet opened. From 13 to 18 
Nov. audience was given to the ambassadors of the various competi- 
tors, who extolled the virtues of their principals and bad against each 
other for the support of the senate and the diet. First spoke. the 
bishop of Breslau on behalf of the Archduke Ernest. He eloquently 
expatiated upon the gifts, the graces, the martial virtues, above all 
upon the linguistic accomplishments of the young prince. So well 
versed was he in the Bohemian tongue that the acquisition of the 
cognate Polish language would be a mere bagatelle toi». Then, 


** Szideczky. A morning-star was a spiked orb at the end of a pike. 
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too, his great experience of affairs and his religious tolerance should 
not be overlooked. Where else could the Poles expect to find a 
prince of such majesty and influence? The support of the emperor, 
the alliance of Spain and the empire, the union of Bohemia, the 
friendship of the European powers—all these things were at his 
disposal. He would also solemnly engage to keep inviolate the laws, 
the liberties, the ancient constitution of Poland ; to live at peace 
with the Turk; to make new and more advantageous commercial 
treaties with Denmark and the Hanseatic League ; to erect new for- 
tresses for the defence of the frontiers; to rule through none but 
natives; to send one hundred noble Polish and Lithuanian youths 
annually to the foreign universities ; to pay the arrears due to the 
army and the debts owing by the State—in short, he not only 
promised ‘ mountains and seas,’ as the nuncio expresses it, but an- 
ticipated his rivals by engaging, in the emperor’s name, to grant 
everything that any of them might subsequently offer. 

Count Francis Thurn, ‘with all the dignity of age and all 
the vivacity of youth,’ then delivered an extravagant panegyric 
on the Archduke Ferdinand. According to the orator, the world 
had never seen the equal of this young prince. He was the pillar, 
the oracle, the shining light of the house of Austria. He spoke 
Bohemian like his mother-tongue, and, without disparaging the 
other members of the Imperial family, he (Thurn) would boldly 
assert that Ferdinand was by far the most distinguished of them 
all; he promised on behalf of his principal 200,000 florins towards 
reconstructing the Polish fortresses, and, if agreeable to the diet, 
Ferdinand would also raise and maintain at his own cost a standing 
army of Germans wherewith to fight the battles of the republic. 

The ambassador of John of Sweden, who had nothing to offer 
but an alliance against the Moscovite, was, despite his connexion 
with the Jagellons, but coldly received, whereas the spokesman of 
the fabulously wealthy duke of Ferrara,® whose ‘ indescribable love 
for the noble Polish nation’ prompted him to promise to restore the 
cathedral of Cracow at his private cost, to lead 6,000 horsemen, 
equipped out of the revenues of his Italian estates, against the 
Moscovite, to replenish the exhausted Polish exchequer, and educate 
fifteen young Poles every year in Italy, was held to have spoken 
much more to the point. 

Last of all came George Blandrata, the ambassador of Stephen 
Bathory, prince of Transylvania, who spoke with soldierly frankness 
and precision. It was no time, he said,* for meretricious words 
but for meritorious deeds. The safety of Christendom, of which 
Sarmatia was the iron bastion, depended upon the prudence and 
concord of the estates of Poland. It was their bounden duty to lay 


*5 Alfunso II (d’Este). 
*6 Bathory Kiveteinek 6ratidja a varsdi orszdggyiilésen. Szadeczky. App. 2. 
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aside all private ends and personal animosities, and with uplifted 
hands to seek the divine counsels. The prince, his master, was 
animated by no vain lust of power. He was well aware of his own 
deficiencies, and none knew better than he that the Sarmatian 
diadem must always be a constant care and a heavy burden to the 
wearer thereof. The orator then briefly alluded to the well-known 
homogeneity of Hungary and Poland; to their frequent union, 
fraternal concord, ancient alliances; to their time-honoured fellow- 
ship in peace and war. Still more briefly he touched on the merits 
of his master, for whom he justly claimed all the requisites of a 
great soldier and statesman, adding that his ignorance of the native 
language of Poland was more than atoned for by his perfect command 
of Latin, her official tongue. Next with great skill he anticipated 
the objection which might be taken to Bathory as being the sultan’s 
nominee. The sultan, he said, did not command them asa master. 
He advised them as a friend. If his advice were good, why not 
thankfully embrace it with both arms? If they thought it injurious, 
however, who prevented them from rejecting it? Finally, he pro- 
mised on behalf of Bathory to preserve the national liberties, to 
pay the national debt, to recover all the Moscovite conquests,”’ to 
make the frontiers of Poland invulnerable, to pay 200,000 florins 
into the treasury, to wage war not by deputy but personally 
against all the enemies of the republic, and if necessary to sacrifice 
his life on the battle-field for her honour and glory. 

Blandrata’s oration made a profound impression upon the diet 
and was greeted with loud applause. The emperor’s party, which 
began to despair of winning over the countless host of deputies, now 
placed all their hopes in the senate, where, chiefly owing to the skill 
and audacity of the nuncio, they were very strong. Laureo, indeed, 
had so far compromised himself in support of the kaiser as to run 
the risk of banishment in case of failure—nay, on one occasion he 
had even thought it necessary to obtain a special absolution from 
the pope for sundry diplomatic irregularities. Yet there is no 
reason to suppose that he was guided by other than the highest 
impersonal motives, and though only the most signal success could 
justify his conduct as a whole, he never seems to have faltered 
for an instant on his self-chosen path. To extirpate Polish pro- 
testantism, to form a grand league against the Turk, had all along 
been his objects, and the shortest cut to them both now seemed to 
him to be the establishment of a Habsburg on the Polish throne. 


Even the czar of Moscovy was to play a part in his far-reaching 
schemes. 


I believe [he writes, 10 Oct. 1575 **] that if we could secretly negotiate 
with his ambassador through the archbishop [of Gnesen], who, being both 

27 Ivan IV had taken advantage of Polish troubles to occupy part of Livonia. 

28 Despatch No. 71. 
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fearful and secretive by nature, would certainly keep his own counsel, 
it would not be very difficult to bring the Moscovite over to the apo- 
stolic see, if his Holiness were perhaps inclined to concede to him the 
title of emperor of Constantinople, whenever, by the divine aid, he might 
conquer that city, at which time the archbishop, too, might be created 
patriarch of Constantinople so as to invest the coronation with greater 
dignity. 


It is certainly remarkable and interesting to find a Roman 
catholic prelate in the sixteenth century in part anticipating 
Catharine II’s ambitious dream of the restoration of the Greek 
empire under a Russian prince. But with Amurath III” in the 
seat of the caliph, and the Ottoman empire (even after Lepanto) a 
menace to combined Christendom, Laureo’s idea must have seemed 
sheer madness to his contemporaries, nor does he himself recur to 
it. Besides, the practical difficulties in the way of the kaiser’s 
election now engrossed all his attention. The Polish primate was 
now his chief instrument, but that unfortunate prelate was so dis- 
turbed and perplexed by the fierce babel of tongues around him 
that he was scarcely responsible for his actions. 


I shall have much more difficulty [writes Laureo] with the archbishop. 
during this diet than during the last one. . . . He fancies he will bedoing 
the will of his Holiness by the simple act of proposing the emperor, but 
he has persuaded himself that he may nominate at the same time... 
the Swede and the Moscovite, provided the former abjures his heresy . . . 
and the latter means to abandon the Greek schism. . . . Now when the 
archbishop told me that he thus intended to nominate the emperor, the 
Swede, and the Moscovite all together, I replied with a smile that we 
needed a fourth candidate to make the number even, and upon his in- 
quiring who then was the most suitable, I suggested the Turk. ‘ Where- 
fore?’ cried he, much amazed. ‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘ if the head of the 
ecclesiastical order in this republic may, under certain conditions, propose 
a heretic and a schismatic, there is no reason why he should not also re-, 
commend an infidel. In this way,’ I added . . . ‘ the opinion of the pri- 
mate would please all parties and therefore could not fail to be popular.’ . . . 
Perceiving at last that I blamed his conduct, he urged, by way of excuse, 
that he could not break his plighted word without being deemed incon- 
stant. I replied that, constancy being a virtue, it could have no place in 
evil purposes, and that it ill became his ecclesiastical dignity to propose a 
heretic and a schismatic. . . . All yesterday he was in dire suspense, but 
finally he resolved to propose the emperor alone. 


It is only fair to add that after this judicious snub the poor 
old interrex wavered no more, but henceforth stuck to the emperor 
with a tenacity which all but procured him the martyr’s crown. 


* This sanguinary despot, who throttled five brothers on his way to the throne, is 
thus alluded to by the nuncio: Il Turco, contra la cui possanza e furore se non si 
prendera di buon ora qualche pronto rimedio, si correra manifesto pericolo ch’egli pian 
piano metterebbe sotto la sua tirannide tutta la cristianita. Despatch No. 77. 
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Meanwhile the exertions of the nuncio were. so far successful 
that, after a few days’ debate (18-21 Nov.), the senate by a large 
majority declared itself in favour of the emperor Maximilian. 

But the diet had yet to be reckoned with. The debates in that 
turbulent assembly began on 22 Nov. and lasted till 80 Nov. The 
numerous factions which had so long divided it-now resolved them- 
selves into two, those who desired the kaiser, and those who desired 
a Piast. Most of the Lithuanians and Prussians were for the 
former, but the Poles (who formed three-fourths of the diet) were 
almost to a man against a German, and they found an eloquent 
and intrepid champion in one whose intellectual superiority was 
already generally recognised, and who was destined to become 
Poland’s greatest chancellor. 

John Zamoyski,® castellan of Belz, belonged to one of the 
most ancient and illustrious families in Poland. After completing 
his education at Paris, Strasburg, and Padua, he returned home 
one of the most consummate scholars and jurists in Europe. But 
his essentially bold and practical genius sought at once the stormy 
political arena, and he was mainly instrumental, after the death 
of Sigismond II, in remodelling the Polish constitution and pro- 
curing the election of Henry of Valois. After the flight of that 
prince, Zamoyski seems to have aimed at the throne himself, but 
quickly changed his mind and resolved to support one of his com- 
peers. All his life long, both on the battle-field and in the council- 
chamber, he was the most determined and dangerous enemy of the 
Habsburgs, the rock on which all their anti-Polish projects went to 
pieces. 

Zamoyski now delivered an impassioned harangue against the 
emperor and his family. After holding up to the diet the warning 
examples of Bohemia and Hungary, the historical victims of 
Austria’s craft and cruelty, he asked whether it was prudent to 
irritate their good friend the sultan, all for the sake of a decrepit 
old man (Maximilian IJ) who could not defend them, or of a sickly 
youth (the archduke Ferdinand) inoculated from his cradle with 
Spanish bigotry and superciliousness. Zamoyski’s speech was 
decisive. Despite the counter-arguments of the opposite party, 
the diet on 30 Nov. decided by an enormous majority to elect a 
Piast, and on the following day the grand-marshal officially in- 
formed the senate thereof. Negotiations now ensued. Zamoyski, 
as the spokesman of the diet, eloquently declaimed in the senate 
against the kaiser, but the senate refused te be convinced, and 
declared it would never accept a Piast. The Polish deputies there- 
upon seceded from the diet and, encouraged by the accession of the 


*® See Encyklopédia Powszechna. Szideczky overlooks Zamoyski when he says 
that there was no Pole of superior and commanding intellect at the time of Bathory’s 
election. 
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minority of the senate, sent a second deputation to the interrex 
and his faction demanding the repudiation of the emperor. The 
senate retorted by requesting the diet to name its candidates, and 
after some hesitation, Jan Kostka, palatine of Sandomeria, and 
Jan Tencznzki, palatine of Belzi, were nominated. Both these 
noblemen, however, instantly declined the dangerous distinction, 
and the primate, egged on by the imperialists to proclaim the 
emperor, rose from his presidental chair, raised the crucifix aloft, 
and had already pronounced the first words of the coronation 
formula: In nomine Patris, when he was interrupted by the more 
cautious of his own party, who, to avoid bloodshed, postponed the 
proclamation till the following day. 

By daybreak on 10 Dec. the field of election resembled a field 
of battle. Both parties stood face to face in full panoply, behind 
intrenchments bristling with cannon—a bloody civil war hung upon 
a thread. A last attempt at a compromise was made by the bishop 
of Cracow on behalf of the senate, while Zamoyski, at the head of 
a deputation from the diet, bitterly reproached the imperial com- 
missioners for sowing dissensions in-Poland. ‘ We are determined,’ 
cried the orator, ‘ not to suffer the fate of Hungary, and will on no 
account have a German king.’ On the 12th the senate, perceiving 
the futility of further negotiation, and fearing the violence of the 
armed nobility, barricaded themselves within the citadel of Cracow, 
but at sunset the primate, secretly issuing from the gates with a 
slender retinue, proceeded a quarter of a league from the city to a 
sequestered nook, and there, beneath the uplifted crucifix and in 
the midst of a little group of senators, declared, in the name of the 
Most Holy Trinity, Maximilian II of Austria king of Poland by the 
will of the senate and nobility of Poland and Lithuania; then 
returning helter-skelter to Cracow he closed the gates, planted 
artillery on the walls, and went and sang a hasty Te Deum in the 
cathedral with chattering teeth. 

But the triumph of the senate was short-lived. At sunrise next 
morning 7,000 Polish noblemen had assembled outside the city to 
protest, sword in hand, against the election of the emperor. The 
excitement was frantic, a pacificatory deputation from the senate 
narrowly escaped being massacred. The embarrassment of the 
assembly, however, was at least equal to its indignation. The 
question was: whom were they to elect? The emperor they 
refused at any price, but no native candidate dared to come forward 
against the Habsburgs. At last, when the confusion was most 
chaotic, the palatine of Cracow suddenly arose and proposed the 
prince of Transylvania. In an instant the name of Bathory, 
whom no one had hitherto seriously regarded as a likely candidate, 
was on every lip, and a subsequent motion by Zamoyski, that that 
prince should accept as his consort the Princess Anna Jagéllonika, 
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Sigismond I’s daughter, was carried by acclamation. On the 14th, 
Sieniecki, the grand-marshal of the diet, thrice put the question to 
the chivalry of Poland and Lithuania: ‘Do ye desire Stephen 
Bathory, prince of Transylvania, to be your king?’ whereupon 
the whole 7,000 thrice replied as one man: ‘We do! We do!’ 
‘Then,’ cried the marshal, ‘I herewith proclaim the said Stephen 
Bathory king of Poland and grand duke of Lithuania, provided he 
take the Princess Anna to wife.’ Thus Poland had two kings elect, 
one supported by the senate, the other by the diet. It seemed as 
if nothing but the arbitrament of battle could decide which was the 
rightful monarch. 

And now began a regular race for the crown. The last act of 
the diet was to despatch a deputation to Transylvania to congratu- 
late Bathory on his election, and invite him to come instantly to 
Poland with as much money and as many men as he could get 
together. Escaping, as by a miracle, an ambush laid for them on 
the way by the imperialists, the deputation reached Weissenburg, 
Bathory’s capital, and delivered their message. Stephen acted 
with characteristic vigour. All his measures were swift, sure, and 
decisive. Fortified by a friendly letter from the sultan, he pre- 
pared at once to take possession of his new realm, and after draw- 
ing a military cordon along the Austrian frontier and appointing 
his brother Christopher vice-regent of Transylvania, he hastened by 
forced marches into Poland with 2,500 picked troops. 

Meanwhile his partisans had not been idle. By the advice of 
Zamoyski, another diet was summoned to confirm the decision of 
the diet of Warsaw. It met on 18 Jan. 1576 at Jedrzejow, on the 
Vistula, about ten leagues from Cracow, and here 10,000 Polish 
nobles, without awaiting the Lithuanians or Prussians, confirmed 
the election of Stephen and Anna, sent an embassy to Vienna for- 
bidding the emperor to enter Poland, and then, after a fortnight’s 
session, remarkable for its unanimity and tranquillity, marched in 
a body to Cracow, put to flight all the emperor’s partisans, and 
sent another deputation to meet the king elect, and escort him from 
the frontier to the coronation city. 

Yet, even now, the imperialists did not abandon all hope, and 
the courage with which they contested every inch of ground was 
worthy of all admiration. The nuncio was the life and soul of the 
party. He did all that energy and adroitness could do for a 
badly beaten cause. He boldly pronounced the election of the 
Transylvanian ‘seditious and invalid.’ He endeavoured, though 
in vain, to cajole the princess into rejecting her appointed husband 
and marrying one of the emperor’s sons. He persuaded the 
primate, whose peculiar office it was to crown the kings of Poland, 
to absent himself from the coronation altogether. He wrote letter 
after letter to the kaiser urging him to invade Poland at the head 
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of alarge army. He suggested that the holy father should forbid 
the woywode of Transylvania (as he persistently called the new 
king) to accept the crown. Nay, he even sent a special envoy to 
Bathory himself, adjuring him by his chivalrousness, his piety, his 
catholicity, to give way to his imperial rival. A splendid embassy, 
headed by Laski, had been already sent by the senate to Vienna 
to announce to the Emperor Maximilian his election. On 23 March 
(exactly a month later than Bathory) Maximilian II accepted 
the Polish crown in the cathedral of St. Augustine, in the presence 
of the imperial family, the court, the papal legate, and the 
Venetian ambassador, and took the selfsame oath which had 
already been taken by Stephen in the parish church of Weissen- 
burg. From the cathedral the envoys were escorted to the castle, 
where they were pompously regaled at a grand banquet which 
lasted till dawn of day, when three successive salvos from 700 cannon 
saluted the newly elected king. But the thunder of the artillery 
had scarcely ceased when other Polish deputies from the diet of 
Jedrzejow arrived at Vienna to officially inform the emperor that 
Stephen Bathory was now the lawful king of Poland, and they 
were speedily followed by a ciaus from the sultan with a letter, 
which could not have been very agreeable reading to his imperial 
majesty. Amurath III informed ‘the king of Vienna’ that for the 
last 180 years Poland had been under the special protection of the 
sublime porte, and that he (the sultan) had now been pleased to 
recognise his faithful servant and ally, Stephen Bathory, as king, 
adding that any attempt on Maximilian’s part to disturb either the 
Polish or the Transylvanian possessions of the new prince would 
be regarded at Stamboul as a casus belli, and that in such case the 
pasha of Buda Pest and the beglerbeg of Temesvar*! were under 
strict injunctions to cross the Austrian frontier with 100,000 men. 

In Poland, too, Bathory was carrying everything before him. 
He had postponed his coronation a fortnight, as the day originally 
appointed fell within holy week, so that it was not till Easter 
Monday (28 March 1576) that he made his state entry into 
Cracow. The procession was headed by George Banfy, captain of 
the Hungarian hussars, the palatine of Cracow, his brother the 
marshal of the diet, and the bishop of Cujavia, who, in the absence 
of the primate,®* was to crown the new king. Next rode 500 
Transylvanian gentlemen, two abreast, with leopard skins over 
gold and silver cuirasses. In the midst of this brilliant retinue 


| All central Hungary at this time belonged to Turkey, and was divided into the 
sandjaks of Szegeden, Temesvar, and Pezega, and the pashalic of Buda. The beg- 
lerbeg of Temesvar was the governor-general of the whole. Austrian Hungary, a long 
and narrow strip, lay to the west, the much more important principality of Transyl- 
vania to the east of Turkish Hungary. 

© Neither Bathory nor his queen could prevail upon the primate to attend the 
coronation. 
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towered the herculean form of the monarch, distinguished by his 
manly carriage and majestic gravity. He wore a scarlet damask 
attila,** a sable embroidered scarlet mantle, grey hose, and yellow 
buskins. A black heron’s plume waved from the top of his kalpag, 
which was fastened by a diamond clasp. His huge bay horse, of 
the best Turkish breed, had a golden bit, and its bridle was en- 
crusted with emeralds, rubies, and sapphires. Before the king 
were led three other Turkish full bloods, in scarlet housings trimmed 
with ermine, their saddles embroidered with the royal arms in gold 
and precious stones. Each saddle was valued at 100,000 florins. 
Immediately afterwards came 1,000 Hungarian heydukes, half of 
them in sky blue, half in crimson uniforms, all veterans, not one of 
whom had fought in less than ten pitched battles. They were 
known as the blue and red drabants, but Bathory always called 
them ‘my strength.” An imposing array of 8,000 Polish noble- 
men brought up the rear, at the head of whom rode the young and 
handsome Tenczynski, palatine of Belz, so gorgeously attired ‘ that 
the like of it had not been seen in Poland within the memory of 
man.’ A glittering banderium™ followed him in gold and silver 
armour, and mounted on fiery arabs. 

On 1 May, after making the customary pilgrimage to the tomb 
of St. Stanislas, the patron saint of Poland, Stephen and Anna 
were crowned by the bishop of Cujavia with the usual ceremonies, 
though not before Stephen had sternly warned the assembled 
nobles and prelates that he would hold them responsible for the 
possible consequences of their precipitancy. The coronation was 
followed by the nuptials of the sovereigns, banquets and tourneys, 
the distribution of offices and dignities (Zamoyski’s appointment 
to the vice-chancellorship was one of the first), and the issue of 
circular letters summoning a general diet to Warsaw in the beginning 
of June: all who failed to appear there at the appointed time were 
to be regarded as traitors and rebels. Only seventeen days after 
the coronation the imperial party received its cowp de grdce in 
Poland proper by the storming of Lankorona by the red and blue 
drabants, Laski, defiant to the last, having refused to surrender 
that fortress to the new king. Immediately afterwards Bathory, 
who was determined, he said, to show that he was ‘ neither a painted 
nor a ballad king,’ set off for Warsaw to meet the diet. 

The night before Bathory entered the Polish capital, the nuncio 
had been obliged to leave it. Stephen had done everything in his 
power to win over Laureo; but his protests, his rermonstrances, and 
his threats had alike been thrown away. Laureo, though sorely 


% The attila, a lace-embroidered fur cloak, and the kalpag, a tall sheepskin cap 
of ‘latar origin, were essential parts of the Hungarian national costume. 

3 A band of mounted noblemen who performed the military honours at the 
coronations of the Polish and Hungarian monarchs. 
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troubled and dismayed, never wavered in his allegiance to the 
emperor. At last an ultimatum from the indignant king (already 
on his way to Warsaw) to the obdurate prelate bade the latter 
either come and meet him forthwith or leave the kingdom. The 
legate chose the latter alternative and was escorted to Silesia by the 
royal chamberlain. His banishment, however, was not for long. 
The sudden death of the Emperor Maximilian at the very moment 
when that potentate, in league with the Moscovite,® was about to 
invade Poland, completely changed the face of things. Stephen 
had already satisfied the pope of his perfect devotion to the holy 
see, and Laureo was now ordered back to Poland. He returned 
with reluctance and disquietude. ‘The king,’ he says, ‘can never 
like me after what has passed,’ and certainly he had spared no 
pains to discredit him both at home and abroad. It was with no 
small anxiety, therefore, that he looked forward to his first interview 
with a monarch whom he had so grievously offended, and whose 
chief counsellor he regarded as his bitterest foe.** Comforted, 
however, by ‘a most humane letter’ from the king, who was too 
great a man to bear malice and too prudent a politician to make 
foes of possible friends (especially as his position for the moment 
was insecure and even perilous),*” the nuncio returned at last to 
Warsaw, where he was received with open arms. 


Within four days [he writes **] I have had three long audiences . . . 
and have no small hope that it may be possible to gradually bring every 
sort of negotiation to a happy issue with a prince of so much piety and 
prudence. He is in his 45th year, grave of aspect and speech, lofty in 
stature, and well proportioned ; in short, he appears to have every requisite 
for ruling a kingdom and leading an army. 





As to his personal habits he had already written : °° 


The Transylvanian uses neither pomp nor ornament of any kind, nor 
does he voluntarily consort with them that do. His food is soldier's fare, 
to wit: ox-flesh, garlic, and onions, and he drinks with moderation. Such 
discipline is really necessary in Poland, where most of the great men con- 
sume their revenues in eating, drinking, and gorgeous apparel. 


Bathory’s reverence at public worship also impressed him 
favourably : 


85 According to Laureo, Maximilian had actually signed a treaty of partition with 
Ivan IV, whereby the latter was to appropriate Livonia and Smolensk, while the 
emperor was to content himself with all the Polish territory immediately adjacent to 
Germany. 

86 Zamoyski, whom Laureo greatly disliked, classing him among the politici, i.e. 
lukewarm catholics who postponed religion to politics. 

87 Danzig, instigated and assisted by the emperor, had clésed its gates against the 
new king, and could only be reduced by a regular siege. The Lithuanians also showed 
symptoms of rebellion. 


% Despatch No. 152. %® Despatch No. 112. 
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The king, we hear, never sits down [during service], but is either on 
his feet or on his knees; neither does he ever wear a berretta as many do 
when he hears high mass. 


The following anecdote illustrates Bathory’s courage and sang- 
Froid : 

The marshal Zborowski,*° being one morning at a levée with many other 
lords, fell to reasoning of good swords, drew forth his own blade from its 
sheath, and lauded it as one of the best in the presence of Bathory, who, 
taking offence thereat, suddenly loosed his scimitar from his girdle and, 
beating down the other’s sword therewith, flashed the scimitar in his 
face, remarking that it was even a better blade than his (Zborowski’s) 
sword. The marshal, thereupon perceiving his error in unsheathing his 
sword in the presence of royalty, straightway went down upon his knees 
and begged pardon of his majesty, who thereupon benignantly raised him 
to his feet and embraced him. 


The nuncio and the king gradually became firm friends, and 
Stephen, in many subsequent interviews, detailed his political 
plans. He justified his hatred of the Habsburgs by reason of the 
treachery with which the princes of that house had always treated 
Transylvania, and some of the strange facts related by him seem to 
have been veritable revelations to the astonished nuncio. Stephen 
also convinced him that it was simply and solely political expedi- 
ency which attached him to the sultan, but that he was resolved 
to break these bonds and take up arms against the Turk (quem odio 
habebat cane pejus et angue), to the glory of God, on the first oppor- 
tunity. Of the Poles generally he had a very poor opinion. He 
appreciated their valour indeed, and hoped to make the most of their 
splendid military qualities, but a man of his stern simplicity and 
sobriety could not but be disgusted with their vanity, flightiness, 
and extravagance. ‘I do not wonder,’ he said, ‘that Henry of 
Valois escaped from them, but if ever I go, it shall be by broad 
daylight and not in the dead of night.’ There was one Pole, how- 
ever, of whom he could not speak too highly, namely, the young 
chancellor, Zamoyski, ‘ whose moderation, dexterity, and sufficiency 
he lauded to the skies, affirming that non erat ei similis in tota 
Polonia,’ * 

All Laureo’s efforts during the remainder of his stay in Poland 
were directed towards bringing about an amicable understanding 
between the king and the emperor. He exhorted Bathory ‘ to burn 
all past offences in the fire of Christian charity,’ and though 
Stephen’s distrust of the Habsburgs remained invincible, he con- 

“© When we recollect that the wealthy and influential Zborowski was one of 
Bathory’s most indispensable supporters, we cannot but admit that Bathory showed 
equal moral and physical courage in thus asserting his royal dignity. 

" The lifelong friendship of Stephen and Zamoyski does equal honour to both. 


Zamoyski was to Bathory all that Oxenstjerna was to Gustavus Adolphus, all that 
Strafford might have been to Charles I. 
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sented, at last, to enter into a defensive alliance with the empire, 
which the nuncio personally carried through on his way back to 
Rome in August 1578, where the zealous, though not always 
successful, services of the aged prelate were rewarded by the red 
hat. Henceforth he disappears entirely from history. 

The subsequent career of Stephen Bathory does not here con- 
cern us. Suffice it to say that he approved himself a consummate 
soldier and statesman; that his victories over Ivan the Terrible 
brought Moscovy to the very brink of ruin, thus securing the 
eastern frontiers of the republic for at least a century to come, and 
that only his premature death at Grodno, eight years later, pre- 
vented him from turning his triumphant arms against the Ottoman 
empire. Not without reason do the Poles regard him as one of the 
greatest of their monarchs. 


R. Nisset Barn. 























lhe Rehgious Writings of 
Str Thomas More 


\ R. SEEBOHM, in his ‘Oxford Reformers,’ has given a full 

account of the earlier life of Sir Thomas More, and has 
touched upon his religious opinions and writings up to the year 
1519. The eventful years that follow present More in a position 
of greater importance, and in an attitude towards the movements 
of the time which is of no less significance ; and I think that his 
attitude towards the reformation in England is well worthy of 
attention. 

At starting it may be confidently asserted that great as was 
the influence which Colet exercised over More, Erasmus was at 
least as intimate a sharer of his thoughts on the religious questions 
of the day. The great scholar had spent several weeks in the 
house. at Bucklersbury during the earlier years of More’s married 
life. There he had completed that biting satire, the punning title 
of which was to be a remembrance of the friend who sympathised 
so warmly with its method and whose presence was to the author 
‘more sweet than anything in life..' The ‘Encomium Moria,’ 
indeed, may be regarded as an exposition of the fears and the 
aspirations of the two friends, and as a sportive prologue to the 
more serious work ‘ Utopia.’ Its appearance was naturally not 
unnoticed or its matter uncondemned, and it was More who stood 
forth to defend it. This was but the beginning, but that his views 
were throughout his life in substantial accordance with those of 
Erasmus there can be little reason to doubt. In so far as 
humanism ‘ consisted in a new and vital perception of the essential 
dignity of man apart from theological determinations’ the whole 
tone of More’s writings proves him to have been a humanist. But 
this consciousness of man’s own dignity and power was combined 
in him with no under-estimation of the value of Christian doctrine. 
Rather was the ideal of his humanism distinctly the product of 
Christian thought. He was thus able to combine intense devotion 
to the church with the strongest reprobation of ecclesiastical 
scandals and the most acute perception of the follies of a stagnant 
theology. He wrote some of his most stinging epigrams against 


' Preface to the Encomium Morie. 
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ignorant and immoral priests and incompetent bishops. Before 
the publication of the ‘ Utopia’ his antagonism to the tyranny of 
the Scotist theologians was well known, and he was looked upon 
with suspicion by those who thought that knowledge of Greek 
fostered heresy. In 1517 Pace could say of him (it was after 
telling an amusing story of one of his wit-combats with dull 
theologians)— 


This one piece of ill-luck, I grieve to tell you, follows More: when- 
ever he speaks most skilfully and acutely among your white-mitred fathers 
with reference to their special science, they always condemn him and call 
all he says childish folly, not because they really think him worthy of con- 
demnation, but because they are envious of his remarkable genius and his 
knowledge of other sciences whereof they are ignorant—in a word, because 
a mere boy (so they call him) a long way excels his elders in wisdom.? 


When Erasmus published his New Testament, More warmly 
commended it to the great men of the time, exclaiming in his 
verses to the reader (printed among his epigrams)— 


Nova Christi lex nova luce nitet. 


In 1519 he gave a most clear exposition of his dissent from the 
extravagances of popular belief and practice in a letter to a monk 
who had warned him against associating with the contemner of 
the Vulgate.* Of this letter Mr. Seebohm has given a résumé. 

In spite, however, of his sense of the vices of the clergy, More 
had abandoned few, if any, of the doctrines of the church, in whose 
name it was that he rebuked sin and defended learning. This is 
most clearly seen in his controversial works, but even the ‘ Utopia’ 
is not without traces of the same attitude. No portion of More’s 
ideal republic has been more often the subject of commentary than 
the chapter De religionibus Utopiensium. On the beautiful picture 
of a benign and rational toleration which it presents Mr. Seebohm 
has rightly laid much stress, but he has, I think, gone beyond his 
text when he finds in the Utopians a ‘ fearless faith in the consist- 
ency of Christianity with science’ and a ‘significant denial of any 
sacerdotal sense’ to their priesthood. Is there any less slender 
foundation for Mr. Seebohm’s statement of the Utopians’ faith in 
the consistency of Christianity with science than the words gratum 
Deo cultum putant nature contemplationem laudemque ab ea?* The 
‘ significant denial’ of sacerdotalism Mr. Seebohm supports by a 
quotation which is scarcely correct ; and he does not observe the 
prostration of the people on the priest’s entrance, or the distinctly 


* De Fructu qui ex doctrina precipitur, pp. 83, 84. Basil. 1517. 

3 Epistole aliquot eruditorum virorum, pp. 92-138. Basil. 1520. 

' Latin Works, Louvain, 1555, p.17a. Translated by Ralph Robinson, ‘ They think 
that the contemplation of nature and the praise thereof coming is to God a very 
acceptable honour’ (Arber’s reprint, p. 149). 
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mentioned eucharistic significance of his vestments. The question 
is of interest only as showing how far the ‘ Utopia’ represents 
More’s own opinions, for no one who has read any of his writings 
would imagine that any question of the ‘ consistency of Christianity 
with science’ ever occurred to him; nor can there be the least 
doubt that More attributed a ‘ sacerdotal sense’ to the Christian 
priesthood. In so thinking he may of course have been bigoted 
and ignorant, but he can hardly be said to deserve Mr. Seebohm’s 
eulogy. Indeed, the whole of Mr. Seebohm’s arguments, both 
on the religion and on the philosophy of the Utopians, are based 
on an inference which, whether just or not, More himself never 
draws. For instance, Mr. Seebohm says that the Utopians ‘ recog- 
nised, as Mr. Mill urges that Christians ought to do now, “in 
the golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth the complete spirit of the 
ethics of utility.”’®> Now the passage to which Mr. Seebohm 
alludes refers unquestionably to the views of the Utopians before 
their conversion to Christianity, and therefore cannot prove any 
connexion between their philosophy and the revelation of Christ. 
It is, of course, open to Mr. Seebohm to say that their conversion 
would have made no change in their philosophic opinions, but it is 
hardly permissible to take the point for granted. It must, I think, 
be admitted that throughout his book Mr. Seebohm, while he 
rightly lays stress on the agreement between the views of Colet, 
Erasmus, and More, seems to exaggerate the freedom of their 
opinions. One instance of their cordial acceptance of views which 
we are accustomed to regard as especially medieval will suffice. 
The question of ecclesiastical privilege may be regarded as a typical 
one. In England at least the claim to exemption from civil 
jurisdiction had always been warmly contested, and the progress of 
the reformation pronounced more and more decisively against it. 
But More, even in his ‘ Utopia,’ uses the strongest arguments in 
its favour, while Colet, in his famous sermon before the convoca- 
tion of 1512,° expressly declared it to be just. The ‘Oxford 
reformers’ were indeed liberal, tolerant, and pious beyond the 
standard of their time, but in doctrine they firmly maintained the 
principles of the unreformed church. Colet did not live to express 
an opinion on the great movements of the reformers; Erasmus, 
after hesitating for a while, opposed them; More strongly and 
decisively condemned their whole position. 

Before he was forced into the arena of theological controversy 
More had begun to write a short devotional treatise of great value 
on the text Memorare novissima et in eternum non peceabis.? The 
book, which is almost unknown, is well worthy to be reprinted : it 
is exceedingly interesting, not only as an illustration of the sincerity 


5 The Oxford Reformers, 1st edition, p. 286. § Given in The Oxford Reformers. 
7 English Works, 1557, pp. 72-102. The treatise is unfinished. 
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and beauty of More's character, but also as an example of the 
highest standard of catholic devotion immediately before the 
reformation. Unfortunately More’s theological studies could not 
be confined to such devotional exercises; he was led into religious 
controversy, as he was led into politics, by the king. 

As early as 1518 Henry VIII had been preparing a book against 
the heretics, which, if the conjecture of Mr. Brewer be correct,® 
was the original draft of the attack upon Luther published in 1521. 
It was natural that Pace and More should be frequently consulted 
during the progress of this work, but it does not appear that they 
took any actual part in the authorship,’ their aid at most extend- 
ing to the composition and the correction of the Latin style. Of 
a conversation which he had with the king at this time More has 
left a curious record.'® 


I was myself {he says] sometime not of the mind that the primacy of 
the [Roman] see should be begun by the institution of God, until I read 
in the matter those things that the king’s highness had written in his 
most famous book against the heresies of Martin Luther. At the first 
reading whereof I moved the king’s highness either to leave out that 
point or else to touch it more slenderly, for doubt of such thing as after 
might hap to fall in question between his highness and some pope, as 
between princes and popes divers times have done. Whereunto his high- 
ness answered me that he would in no wise anything minish of that 
matter, of which thing his highness showed me a secret cause, whereof I 
never had anything heard before. But surely after I had read his grace’s 
book thereon, and so many other things as I have seen in that point of 
the controversy of this ten '! years since and more, I have found a general 
consent of fathers and councils agreeing in that point. 


It is evident, then, that the opinion for which More died was first 
instilled into him by the king by whose orders he was executed. A 
very important question arises from this statement of his as to 
what may have been the ‘ secret matter ’ which induced Henry VIII 
in his book against Luther so strongly to support the papal supre- 
macy, and which, when declared to More, who was before incredu- 
lous of the papal claim, convinced him of its importance and finally 
made a ‘Romanist’ of him. Mr. Seebohm has suggested? that 
the secret was that the marriage between Arthur and Catherine 
had been consummated. Thus in view of the succession of the 
princess Mary or of any child that the king might have by Catherine, 
and of the social position of others married in the same way, More 


8 Calendar of State Papers, vol. ii. Preface, p. 202. 

® More stated that he was only ‘a sorter out and placer of the principal matters 
therein contained.’—Roper, Life of More (Pitt Press ed. p. 37). 

© Letter to Cromwell, English Works, the two pages both numbered by mistake 
1427. Cf. Roper, pp. 37, 38. 

1 «Seven ’ in More’s Works, but ‘ten’ in the original. 

Fortnightly Review, ix. 508, 599. 
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would feel with overpowering force the necessity of maintaining the 
papal authority in granting dispensations and the other powers of the 
holy see which required a similar belief in the supremacy for their 
basis. The conjecture is ingenious, but is open to obvious objec- 
tions. As, however, it is quite impossible to discover with certainty 
what the ‘secret matter’ may have been, the subject need be no 
further alluded to here. 

Henry’s book won him the title of ‘defender of the faith,’ and 
exposed him to an answer from Luther which no one denies to be 
violent and indecent to the last degree. Seeing the king thus 
attacked, More was moved to take up the cudgels in his defence, 
writing, says his great-grandson,'* in accordance with the precept 
Responde stulto secundum stultitiam ejus, and with such effect that 
his worthy descendant considers that ‘to see how he handleth 
Luther would do any man good.’ His ‘ Vindicatio Henrici VIII 
a calumniis Lutheri,’ published under the name of ‘ Gulielmus 
Rosseus,’ appeared in 1523." Though there has been some ques- 
tion, there can be no real doubt, of the authorship. The style in 
all its good points is eminently characteristic of More, but it is un- 
fortunately quite foreign in tone to what we should have expected 
from his mild and beautiful nature. It is sad that he should have 
descended to coarse and scurrilous jesting, and have made no 
attempt to raise the tone of the controversy into which he had 
flung himself. With all Luther’s horror of monastic degradation 
and longing for reform he could fully sympathise ; but he was 
aroused by the same feelings to amend rather than to destroy. It 
was the coarseness of the attacks upon all which he held dear that 
moved him to write; Savonarola he could have followed, but not 
Luther. The whole attitude, indeed, of More towards the reforma- 
tion may be very largely, though not entirely, explained by his 
mental constitution. A disposition such as his, in which the feel- 
ings of charity and veneration were so prominent, could not easily 
lend itself to the iconoclastic vehemence in which the energy of 
Luther took refuge, and which demanded of necessity a harsh rend- 
ing of old ties and a cruel treatment of even honest opponents. 
When More answered the reformers in their own strain he was 
simply using the weapon which they had proved to be effective, but 
his conduct is none the less to be regretted. It may, however, be 
said that his controversial works show that he put some restraint 
upon himself, while there is no sign that Luther ever did so. Nor 
should the spirit in which More wrote be forgotten. He says with 
much feeling at the end of this work— 


Imo nihil mihi magis in votis est quam ut illam aliquando diem 
videam, qua et has nugas meas et illius omnes insanas hereses mortales 


'8 Cresacre More, Life of Sir Thomas More, ed. 1726, p. 311. " Ibid. p. 110. 
'S It is published in the Latin Works, ed. 1565, pp. 57-117. 
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omnes abjiciant ; ut obruto pessimarum rerum studio, sepultis jurgiorum 
stimulis et contentionum obliterata memoria, illucescat animis serenum 
fidei lumen : redeat syncera pietas et vere christiana concordia : quam ali- 
quando precor, ut reddat, ac restituat terre, Qui in terram venit pacem 
daturus e ccelo,!? 






























It is not surprising that More, like so many other opponents of 
the reformers, blamed Luther and his followers for the excesses of 
the Bauernkrieg of 1525. In that year Bugenhagen, then newly 
converted to the Lutheran opinions, addressed his letter ‘ to the 
saints in England,’ and More, who heard all the most terrible 
stories of the peasants’ excesses from Goclenius, thought it neces- 
sary to reply to it. Here, however, he had no desire to enter into 
public controversy; his letter was entirely private,'* and was written 
in a most conciliatory tone. He took pains to refute the Antinomian 
opinions of the Anabaptists, which he attributed to Luther, and 
called attention to much in the writings of the Wittenberg doctor 
which it seemed impossible to reconcile with any reasonable stan- 
dard of theology. From such violence of opinion and expression 
he thought that the revolts and massacres were legitimate deduc- 
tions. He was at pains also to point out that the true catholic 
doctrines were misrepresented by the reformers, and instanced the 
famous point of justification by faith. 


The church both believes and teaches that man’s works cannot be 
well done without the grace of God, or be of any merit without faith in 
Christ. Nor are they, even in that case, in their nature fit for heaven. 
When we have done all, we are unprofitable servants, we have done no 
more than we ought to have done. We do not fight against grace or 
deny Christ, or confide, like the Pharisees, in works ; for we know well that 
they are worth nothing without faith, that they have no value except 
from the pure bounty of God. But they fight against faith and deny 
Christ, who, while they extol only grace and faith, deny the value of faith 
and make men callous to living well.!® 





Nothing, surely, could be more sound than this statement, and a 
comparison with the thirteenth article of the church of England is 
immediately suggested. From such passages we are encouraged to 
inquire what More’s position would have been if he had lived a little 
later. Mr. Froude assures us that ‘his mind was too clear and 
genuine to allow him to deceive himself with the delusive mirage of 
anglicanism.’ Rather, in one sense More was Anglican, while in 


17 Latin Works, p. 118a. 

18 Mori epistola in qua non minus facete quam pie respondet litteris Johannis 
Pomerani. Louvain. It was not published till 1568. 

19 T use the translation of this passage given in an article in the North British 
Review, vol. xxx. p. 102 et seq., to which I am much indebted. I believe that Mr. 
Seebohm has somewhere admitted the authorship of this article. If so, our hope 
must be the greater that he will finally give us a complete life of More, which he is 
so admirably qualified to write. 
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another sense ‘anglicanism’ was never placed before him. And, in 
spite of the vehemence with which he defended some of the more 
especially medieval doctrines, it is interesting to notice several occa- 
sions on which he clearly held and expressed the views of primitive 
Christianity as they have been expounded by Anglican theologians 
since the reformation. 

The progress of events soon brought More forward again as a 
controversialist, and in 1528 he assumed the position, which he 
maintained almost until his death, of the most prominent defender 
of the church against the attacks of the English reformers. The 
writings of the heretics had been largely disseminated in England, 
and it was felt that some stronger weapon than the law afforded 
was necessary for general use. More, as a layman whose tolerant 
views were well known and whose literary fame was European, was 
admirably fitted to meet the pamphleteers on their own ground. 
Accordingly, in March 1528, Tunstal entreated him to come forward 
as the defender of the church, and sent him a formal license ‘ to read 
and keep certain books of Luther and certain other heretical publi- 
cations,’ in order that he might write an answer to them in the 
vernacular tongue. More at once applied himself to the study of 
the volumes, and was not long in discovering that side by side with 
Luther as a powerful antagonist of the church he must place William 
Tyndale, the translator of the New Testament and author of ‘ The 
Wicked Mammon’ and ‘ The Obedience of a Christian Man.’ The 
result of his reading was the publication of ‘A Dialogue of Sir 
Thomas More, Knighte; one of the Counsaill of our Sovereign 
Lorde the Kinge, and Chancellour of his duchy of Lancaster. 
Wherein be treated divers maters, as of the veneracion and worship 
of ymages and relyques, praing to Saintes, and goying on pylgri- 
mage. With many other thinges touchyng the pestilente secte of 
Luther and Tyndale, by the tone bygone in Saxony and by the 
tother labored to be brought into England.’* This was a work of 
remarkable skill, and has always been considered by Roman writers 
to be More’s greatest achievement. It must in justice be admitted 
that the questions discussed are treated with ability and tact, and 
in a much more moderate tone than was usual in the controversies 
of the time. The method of the book was admirably chosen. It 
professes to be a dialogue on the great questions of the day between 
More and a messenger from one of his friends who was imbued with 
many of the opinions of the reformers. The objections of the heretics 
are brought forward with some force and are met with every artifice 
of ridicule and illustration as well as of sober argument. Thus the 
simplicity ef the reformer who considers ‘logic but babbling, music 
to serve for singers, arithmetic meet for merchants, geometry for 
masons, astronomy good for no man, and as for philosophy, the 

*° First edition, 1529. English Works, ed. 1557, pp. 104-228. 
VOL. IV.—NO, XVI. XX 
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most vain of all,’#! and knows nothing but a little Latin and the 
bible, is sketched with delightful humour. Turning to argument, 
More cites a number of examples to prove that images were not for- 
bidden to Christians. In attempting a dilemma as to the reverence 
to be paid to the name of Jesus, More seems as oblivious of logic as 
his opponent, but with regard to the veneration of saints he is more 
straightforward. 


Well they [the heretics] wot that the church worshippeth not saints as 
God, but as God’s good servants, and therefore the honour that is done 
to them redoundeth principally to the honour of their Master, like as in 
common custom of people we do reverence sometimes, and make great 
cheer to some men for their master’s sake whom else would we not haply 
bid once good-morrow.”? 


Speaking of pilgrimages he denies that they are maintained because 
they are a source of revenue to the clergy, and defends the con- 
secration of special places for God’s service. 

Where ye say that in resorting to this place and that place, this image 
and that image, we seem to reckon as though God were not in every 
place alike mighty or not alike present, this reason [he says] proceedeth 
no more against pilgrimages than against all the churches in Christendom ; 
for God is as mighty in the stable as in the temple.’ 


He thus narrows down the question to.a point, the decision of 
which does not affect the question that he is supposed to answer. 
Because God had set apart certain places to be hallowed to him, 
and ordered men to assemble together to worship him, it did not 
follow that prayers ‘ should be better heard of our Lord in Kent 
than at Cambridge.’ 

For the proof that special localities are more pleasing to God 
than others, More relies on the evidence of miracles. This intro- 
duces several very interesting chapters in which he meets the argu- 
ments against the possibility of miraculous manifestations. Into 
this subject he enters at great length and with much skill, distin- 
guishing between a belief in miracles in general and in particular 
cases. While admitting that the devil can work miracles he de- 
clares that if the church had acknowledged such the Holy Spirit 
would have deserted her. The rest of the first book explains and 
defends at great length the doctrine of the church and of her inter- 
pretation of the holy scripture. On this latter point More main- 
tains that the church cannot err on any necessary article of the 
faith, and arrives at the following conclusion : 


Whoso will not unto the study of scripture take the points of the 
catholic faith as a rule of interpretation, but of diffidence and mistrust 
study to seek in scripture whether the faith of the church be true or not, 


21 « Dialogue,’ English Works, p. 111. 2 English Works, p. 118. 
* Ibid. p. 121. 
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he cannot fail to fall in worse errors and far more jeopardous than any 
man can do by philosophy, whereof the reasons and arguments in matters 
of our faith have nothing in like authority.™* 





In the second book the subject of the church is continued. 
What, asks the objector, is the visible church? More replies that 
it must be open and obvious, a city set on an hill that cannot be 
hid ; no sect can be the church, for the church existed before them 
all, the tree from which they, as withered branches, dropped. The 
church also must contain good and bad men together, and is, in 
fact, ‘ the common known multitude of Christian nations not cut off 
nor fallen off by heresies.’** The subject of the views of the re- 
formers is then again introduced ; for the objector asks why, if the 
good and bad be together in the church, the good may not be those 
who believe the worship of images to be idolatry. More then 
defends in turn the invocation of saints, the reverence paid to 
relics, and pilgrimages. The canonised saints must be saints indeed, 
or the church would have erred in a matter nearly touching God’s 
honour, which cannot be. To the objector’s complaints about relics 
it is answered that the church could not have received pig’s bones, 
or the bones of the damned, as worthy of reverence, for she is guided 
by the same Spirit through whom the canon of scripture was chosen. 
And, even if God permitted a mistake to be undiscovered for a while, 
no harm would bappen, for the intention of those that pay reve- 
rence is good, as there could be no harm in paying reverence to an 
unconsecrated host. Nor do the bad customs that disgrace some 
shrines prove that the shrines themselves should be destroyed any 
more than that holy days should be abolished because in some 
places foolish or wicked deeds are done on them. ‘In some 
countries they go a-hunting on Good Friday in the morning: will 
ye break that evil custom, or cast away Good Friday ?’ 

More begins the third book of his dialogue by deciding the ques- 
tion whether belief is to be accorded first to the scripture or to the 
church. He declares that faith is before scripture, as well chrono- 
logically as logically. The trial and abjuration of Bilney are then 
described, and the burning of Tyndale’s New Testament is praised. 
More’s criticism of the reformer’s translation is extremely bitter. 
He distrusts the spirit in which it was undertaken, and points out 
many instances in which new renderings of words have been adopted 
for the purpose of concealing the meaning of the original. His 
deepest anger is reserved for the change by which ‘ priest’ becomes 
‘senior,’ ‘the church’ ‘the congregation,’ and ‘ charity’ ‘ love.’ 
Nor was this all, ‘for he changeth,’ cries More, ‘ grace into this 
word “ favour,’’ whereas every favour is not grace in English, for 
in some favour there is little grace. ‘ Confession” he translateth 





** English Works, p. 163. *% Tbid. p. 185. % Ibid. p. 198. 
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into ‘‘ knowledging,” “‘ penance” into ‘‘ repentance.” ‘ A contrite 
heart” he changeth into “ a troubled heart,” and many more things 
like and many texts untruly translated for the maintenance of 
heresy.’*” Of Tyndale’s other works More also speaks in strong 
condemnation. ‘Tyndale,’ he says, ‘ hath put out in his own name 
another book entitled ‘‘ Mammona,” which book is very mammona 
iniquitatis, a very treasury and well-spring of wickedness. And yet 
hath he sithence put forth a worse also named “ The Obedience of a 
Christian Man,” a book able to make a Christian man that would 
believe it leave off all good Christian virtues, and lose the merits of 
his Christendom.’ ** Turning then to the attacks made upon the 
priesthood, More says much in answer that is fair and just. He 
could not deny that many of the clergy lived scandalous lives, but 
he attributed that to episcopal neglect of the canon that none should 
be ordained for whom provision was not made. He also reminded 
the objector how eagerly every one caught up tales against any 
particular priest, and straightway condemned the order. If priests 
were bad, how much worse were laymen! And he quoted a sermon 
of Colet to the same effect.” 

On the marriage of the clergy he has an important chapter, 
in which his argument is that the church binds no man to chastity 
against his will, for men only take sacred orders by their own 
desire. ‘And as touching whether the order of the church therein 
be better than the contrary, good men and wise men both had the 
proof of both before the law was made, and it was well allowed 
through Christendom long time since. Which ere I would assent 
to. change I would see a better author thereof than such an heretic 
as Luther and Tyndale, and a better sample than the seditious 
and schismatic priests of Saxony.’ *° This position, it will be ob- 
served, though not extreme, is quite incompatible with a belief that 
the ‘ Utopia’ was intended to advise the marriage of priests. 

More recognises the wisdom of having the bible translated, 
though he says much of the danger of an unauthorised transla- 
tion. Yet how narrow was the liberty that he would concede may 
be seen by the following passage : 


It might be with diligence well and truly translated by some good 
catholic and well-learned man, or by divers dividing the labour among 
them, and after conferring their several parts together, each with 
other. And after that might the work be allowed and approved by the 
ordinaries, and by their authorities so put into print as all the copies should 
come whole into the bishop’s hand. Which he may after his discretion 
and wisdom deliver to such as he perceiveth honest, sad, and virtuous, 
with a good monition and fatherly counsel to use it reverently with 
humble heart and lowly mind, rather seeking therein occasion of devo- 
tion than of despicion. And providing as much as may be that the 


2 English Works, p. 222. 28 Thid. p. 223. *° Ibid. p. 226. ® Ibid. p. 233. 
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book be after the decease of the party brought again and reverently re- 
stored unto the ordinary.*! 


The fourth book contains a violent attack upon Luther and his 
followers, a repetition, with all the force of More’s ability, of the 
charges to which they had long been exposed. Speaking of the 
burning of heretics, More lays great stress on the fact that it is 
the work of the secular power, and declares that just as princes 
are bound to resist the Turks, so are they bound to destroy heretics 
who reject all the offers of the long-suffering church. With this, 
the conversion of the objector being complete, More departs to 
the court. 

After this most imperfect sketch of its contents I have little 
space to speak of the ‘ Dialogue.’ From a perusal of it it becomes 
evident that any attempt to represent the author as satisfied with 
a latitudinarian or even a purely spiritual creed must break down. 
There is no reason to assume that More’s views had changed 
since he wrote the ‘ Utopia,’ and the distinct declaration of them 
in his controversial works seems to prove that no importance 
is to be attached to the ideal picture of religion in the happy 
island. It is equally plain that More was well aware of the strength 
of the reformers, that he had clearly grasped many of their argu- 
ments and decisively rejected their whole teaching. It is at least 
possible also that he saw much of the weakness of his own cause ; 
the significant changes of style and the absence of even casual 
allusion to points of extreme importance seem to suggest this con- 
clusion. From this work also an opinion may be formed as to 
the extent of More’s theological knowledge. The ‘Dialogue’ is most 
evidently the work of a layman, who had a taste for but had made 
no special study of divinity. It owes all to its skill, nothing to its 
learning. The reading of its author appears to be confined to some 
of the works of St. Augustine, to Peter Lombard, and to the canon 
law. The strength of More’s books lay in the popular ground 
which they took up; they were almost the only works which 
attempted to answer the reformers after their own fashion. 

It was evident that the controversy. would not cease with 
the publication of the ‘Dialogue.’ Tyndale, then in safety in 
the Netherlands, was anxious to meet it, but while he was pre- 
paring to do so More entered into a new contest. A tract had 
been published, probably at the same time as the ‘ Dialogue,’ 
which took up with considerable force a peculiar mode of attack. 

The ‘ Supplication for the Beggars’ struck at the church through 
the clergy. In language of extreme violence ‘ the foul, unhappy 
sort of lepers and other sore people, needy, impotent, blind, lame, 
and sick, that live only on alms,’ petition the king to grant them 
succour. They declare that they are dying of hunger because of 
| Mnglish Works, p. 245. 
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the multitude of stout and strong beggars, the clergy, who possess 
more than a third part of the kingdom, and obtain by their 
numberless exactions more than 40,000/. a year in addition to the 
tithes. They demand that ‘these sturdy lobies’ and ‘holy idle 
thieves’ be driven abroad into the world, ‘to get them wives of 
their own, to get their living with their labour in the sweat of their 
faces, according to the commandment of God,’ and that they should 
be ‘ tied to the carts to be whipped naked about every market town 
till they will fall to labour.’ * 

Mr. Dixon speaks of More as ‘condescending’ to answer the 
‘atrocities’ of Simon Fish.* The expression is scarcely too 
strong ; the work was indeed far below the level of those which he 
had previously attacked, and it was only the knowledge that its 
very vehemence would win it credit among a certain class that 
induced bim to notice it. His answer was written in a very dif- 
ferent tone. It took the form of a pathetic appeal from ‘ the poor 
prisoners of God,’ the souls in purgatory, ‘to all good Christian 
people.’ * The ‘ Supplication of Souls’ is in every way more in- 
teresting than the ‘ Dialogue.’ In exposing the extravagant follies 
of such a work as that of Fish, More is at his best, clear, trenchant, 
and exhaustive, and not only does he completely defeat his adver- 
sary —which he can hardly be said to have done in the ‘ Dialogue’ 
—but it is possible to feel a certain satisfaction in his victory. 
The exquisite humour of the first part will scarce admit of 
detached quotation, since it owes its success to the accuracy 
with which, while following closely the steps of its original, it 
ridicules and exposes its statements. The elaborate calculations 
of the ‘beggars’ are entirely upset. More points out the incon- 
sistency of declaring in one place that the clergy are so many as 
to check the growth of population and prevent a proper supply of 
merchants and soldiers, and in another that they are not one in 
every four hundred of the population, that they are the cause of 
the increase of beggary, and yet that they should be turned adrift 
to diminish the number of beggars. ‘There are several other 
features of interest in the book, such as the remarks on Peter’s 
pence and King John’s gift of the kingdom to the pope, and the 
prophecy that any robbing of the church would be followed by a 
great increase of pauperism. The doctrine of purgatory is intro- 
duced by the consideration that the majority of religious establish- 
ments were endowed for the express purpose of insuring supplication 
for the souls of the founders. Thus More declares that the con- 
fiscation of the endowments would be not only an injury to the 
living, but a most grievous cruelty to the dead. Into his arguments 
* A Supplication for the Beggars, by Simon Fish, reprinted by Mr. Arber, 1878. 
% History of the Church of England, i. 142. 

“* «A Supplication of Souls,’ English Works, pp. 288-339. 
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in defence of the doctrine it is unnecessary to enter. He fights, 

not without effect, by confusing the intermediate state with a state 

of torment, by lavish reference to the church’s authority, and by 

incorrect accounts of the belief of early Christianity. Yet there 

is a pathos worthy of the writer in the passage where the suffering 

souls plead their membership in the catholic church, their claim 

on the prayers of the faithful, and their right to the compassion 

which by their benefactions they had shown to those on earth. 

At this point in More’s life he was brought into active personal 
relation to heretics by his duties as lord chancellor. His conduct 
in the office has been severely condemned, especially by Mr. Froude: 
he has been accused of great severity and even of distinctly illegal 
acts. The subject has already been ably treated in the article in 
the North British Review, to which I have referred above, and is 
worthy of careful examination. Although the scarcity of record on 
these points makes it difficult to speak with certainty, as far as has 
appeared, on evidence at present known, the charges against More 
made by Foxe, and repeated, among others, by Burnet, Strype, and 
Mr. Froude, have not been substantiated. We are therefore justi- 
fied in forming a conclusion in harmony with all that we know of 
More’s character. 

It only remains to notice More’s religious writings subsequent 
to his acceptance of the seals. These are a confutation of Tyn- 
dale’s answer to his ‘ Dialogue,’ a letter impugning the erroneous 
writing of John Frith against the blessed sacrament, the ‘ Apology,’ 
the ‘ Debellation of Salem and Bizance,’ an answer to the book of a 
‘ nameless heretic ’* on the Lord’s supper, and several lesser books 
written in prison. 

Tyndale’s answer to More’s ‘ Dialogue’ was published in the 
spring or early summer of 1531. In it he explained his view of 
the church, defended his translation of the New Testament, and 
scornfully disposed of his antagonist’s book. He did not adopt the 
comparatively moderate tone of More, but, moved apparently by 
personal animosity, wrote in a coarse and violent manner. He 
believed More to have been actuated by the basest motives in his 
opposition to the reformers. Speaking of‘ the council which had 
taken place in London in May 1530, at which his own works had 
been condemned, he declared that ‘ More was the special orator of 
the bishops, to feign lies for their purpose.’ Not only this, but 
he specifically charged the chancellor with having accepted bribes 
from the bishops and with writing against his convictions. Little 
as More was inclined to heed personal accusations, it was impos- 
sible for him, for the sake of the church as well as of his own 

% Tyndale (Demaus, Life of Tyndale, p. 281), or George Joy (Lumby, Notes to 
Roper, Utopia, Pitt Press ed., p. 180). 

36 Tyndale’s Answer to More, p. 163, quoted by Demaus, p. 272. 
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reputation, to leave this book unanswered. The charges against 
himself he barely referred to, but the whole system of Tyndale he 
once more denounced in the voluminous ‘ Confutation’ which he 
published in 1532, and revised and continued up to within a short 
time of his death. The first three books appeared in 1532, the 
second part, containing the next five, in 1538, and the ninth book 
was first published in the collected edition of his English works. 
The enormous length of this ‘Confutation’ prevents any reasonable 
analysis, nor does its interest demand one. It is concerned chiefly 
with a recapitulation of the writer’s previous arguments, especially 
on the character of the visible church, and does not possess the 
vivacity and clearness of the ‘ Dialogue.’ To say that it is a keen 
and powerful work is only to say that it is More’s; but it must be 
admitted that, in spite of the success with which the chancellor 
treated particular points—-such as the relation of the early church 
to the gospel and the degrading views of his opponents concerning 
marriage —the victory on the whole remained with Tyndale. One 
passage, however, for its autobiographical interest, may find a 
place here. 


He asketh me why I have not contended with Erasmus, whom he 
calleth my derling, of all this long while, for translating this word 
ecclesia into this word congregatio. And then he cometh forth 
with his fit proper taunt that I favour him of likelihood for making of 
his book ‘ Moria’ in my house. There had he hit me, save for lack of 
a little salt. I have not contended with Erasmus, my derling, because I 
find no such malicious intent with Erasmus, my derling, as I find with 
Tyndale. For had I found with Erasmus, my derling, the shrewd intent 
and purpose that I find with Tyndale, Erasmus, my derling, should be no 
more my derling. But I find in Erasmus, my derling, that he detesteth 
and abhorreth the errors and heresies that Tyndale plainly teacheth and 
abideth by ; and therefore Erasmus, my derling, shall be my dear derling 
still. . . . As touching ‘ Moria,’ in which Erasmus doth merely touch 
and reprove such faults and follies as he found in any kind of people, 
perusing every state and condition, spiritual and temporal, leaving almost 
none untouched, . . . in these days in which men by their own default 
misconster and take harm of the very scripture of God, if any man would 
now translate ‘Moria’ into English, or some works either that I have 
myself written ere this,*” albeit there be none harm therein, folk yet being 
(as they be) given to take harm of that that is good, I would not only my 
derling’s books but mine own also help to burn them both with mine 
own hands, rather than folk should (though through their own fault) 
take any harm of them, seeing that I see them likely in these days so 
to do.38 


In the eighth book of his ‘Confutation,’ which he styled a 
‘Confutation of Frere Barnes’s Church,’ More gained a partial 
victory. He exposed the error in defining the church as merely 


37 Ts this an allusion to the Utopia ? 8 English Works, pp. 421-423. 
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the invisible company of the elect, but his claim for it of absolute 
freedom from all error is not, perhaps, equally successful. It is 
interesting to notice that in the course of his argument More enun- 
ciates the dogma of the infallibility of the pope. 

He had now other antagonists besides Tyndale. He wrote a 
letter on the ‘ Blessed Sacrament,’ impugning the treatise which 
John Frith had written in prison.* It is pleasant to find him here 
writing in a tone of tender remonstrance rather than of indignant 
denunciation. From this short letter and from the larger work, 
‘The Answer to the Poisoned Book which a Nameless Heretic hath 
named the ‘‘ Supper of the Lord,”’ *° More’s views on the doctrine 
of the eucharist may be seen to have not departed from those of 
the medieval church. 

After his resignation of the chancellorship More wrote also his 
‘ Apology’! and the ‘ Debellation of Salem and Bizance.’* In 
addition to its personal interest the former of these books is to be 
noticed as an answer to a treatise called ‘The Pacifier,’ written by 
a lawyer named Saintgerman. More’s main thesis was that heresy, 
being a great crime against God, deserved a severe punishment 
from the secular power. The latter was an answer to Saint- 
german’s rejoinder, ‘Salem and Bizance.’ Its plan is that which 
More had adopted in all his later works, a minute quotation and 
answer of his opponent, point by point; but there is nothing in 
the substance that had not been suggested in his earlier writings. 
The ‘ Answer on the Blessed Sacrament’ was the last of More’s 
controversial works. During his imprisonment he wrote several 
devotional studies, but the spirit of strife and contention he laid 
for ever aside. 

His services were not unappreciated by the clergy. The bishops 
were so delighted by his support of the church that they offered 
him a large sum of money, to which the clergy liberally subscribed. 
When their deputation appeared to present it, More told them ‘ that 
like as it were no small comfort to him that so wise and learned 
men so well accepted his simple doing, for which he intended never 
to receive reward but at the hands of God only, to whom alone was 
thanks thereof chiefly to be ascribed, so gave he most humble 
thanks unto them for all their bountiful consideration.’ 


When they [continues Roper, who tells the story], for all their impor- 
tunate pressing upon him, could by no means make him take it, then they 
besought him to be content yet that they might bestow it upon his wife and 
children. ‘Not so, my lords,’ quoth he; ‘I had liever see it all cast into 
the Thames than I or any of mine should have thereof the worth of one 
penny. For though your offer, my lords, be indeed very friendly and 
honourable, yet set I so much by my pleasure and so little by my profit 


*” English Works, pp. 833-844. © Ibid. pp. 1035-1138. 
J pp 
"| Thid. pp. 845-929. #® Ibid. pp. 929-1025. 
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that I would not, in good faith, for as much more have lost the rest of so 
many a night’s sleep as was spent upon the same. And yet wish I would, 
for all that, upon conditions that all heresies were suppressed, that all my 
books were burned and my labour utterly suppressed.’ Thus departing, 
they were fain to restore to every man his own again:** 


The value of More’s controversial works has, indeed, always been 
recognised by the Roman church, and, as one of its writers confesses, 
they ‘ have often been resorted to by later divines as arsenals stored 
with materials for the defence of the faith.’ “ 

Vehement as had been More’s partisanship, he had not carried 
it into his private life. Miles Coverdale, while working at his 
translation of the Bible, was a guest at Chelsea. Protestant servants 
were net excluded from the chancellor’s household.“ Even Roper 
was at one time ‘ weary of auricular confession, fasting, and vigils, 
and vehement in the new opinions,’ yet lost none of his father-in- 
law’s affection. Sir Thomas argued with him in vain; then at 
length ‘in sober sadness said, ‘‘I see, son, no disputations will do 
thee any good: henceforth therefore I will dispute with thee no 
more, only will I pray for thee that God will be so favourable as to 
touch thy heart.’’’ It was not long before this gentle silence suc- 
ceeded.” Such facts as these must always be remembered when 
the violence of More’s controversial writings seems to invite a stern 
condemnation on the man. It is easy for one who is not moved to 
preserve a calm balance of language; but to More the religious 
questions of the day were matters of life and death, and he could 
not restrain his fears for the result of the struggle. 

‘If any of the new learned,’ “* he wrote—and the passage con- 
tains the only excuse that can be made for his language— 


If any of the new learned use their words at their own pleasure, as evil 
and villanous as they list, against myself, I am content to forbear the 
requiting thereof and give them no worse words again than if they had 
spoken me fair. . . . But railing as they do against all holy things, I 
purpose not to bear that so patiently as to forbear to let them hear 
some parts of their language, though not with the grace that they use it. 
But to match them herein I neither can, though I would not if I could; 
thinking it much worth rebuke therein to strive for mastery. 

Again— 

If these gospellers will not cease to be heretics, let them at least be 
reasonable heretics and honest men: let them write, if not reason, at 
least after a reasonable manner, and leave railing. Then hardly let 
these evangelical brethren find fault with me if I use them not in words 


as fair as the matter may bear, but assure them, if they write as they do, 
I will handle them no otherwise than I have done. 


43 Roper, pp. 27, 28. Cf. More’s English Works, p. 867. 

44 Walter, Life of More, p. 204. % State Papers, i. 383. 

46 English Works, p. 901. ” Cres. More, Life of More, pp. 120, 121. 
*8 English Works, pp. 869, 866. 
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Thus we may take leave of More’s theological writings, and yet 
not without mentioning that the fellowship in thought between the 
two surviving Oxford reformers had been kept up throughout these 


years and lasted till the end. 


After breaks in their correspondence, caused chiefly by More’s 
political labours, Erasmus in February 1528 “ wrote to his friend, 
speaking of Henry VIII’s request to him to return to England, but 
complaining that there was now no hope of peace, save only in the 
grave. The new development of Anabaptist doctrines—more wide- 
spread, he declares, than any one conjectures—filled him with horror. 
In the next year Erasmus received Holbein’s sketch for the famous 
picture of More’s family, and immediately wrote to Margaret Roper 
to express his delight.*° ‘ Methought,’ he said, ‘ I saw shining through 
Then another 
pause occurs. More, as chancellor, was overweighted with work, 
religious and secular, and the letters to his friend, so constant in 
the happy, peaceful portion of his life, ceased altogether. But when 
he resigned the office, which had daily become more and more irk- 
some to him, he at once resumed the correspondence. 
5 June 1532 that More gave up the great seal into the hands of 


this beautiful household a soul even more beautiful.’ 


the king 





5! Ibid. p. 1505; Stapleton, Tres Thome, c. vii. p. 231. 
5? Krasmi Epp. p. 1509. 





It was on 


g; on the 14th he wrote to tell the story to Erasmus,” re- 
joicing in being freed from public affairs, that he might live only to | 
God and himself. Yet even then he thought most of the religious 

troubles, and his letter is almost entirely taken up with fears of the 

progress of heresy. Erasmus sent the letter to the bishop of 

Vienne with a high eulogium of the writer. At the beginning of the 

next year More wrote again,** thanking Erasmus for two letters, ex- 

pressing his joy that the new archbishop was as favourable to his 

friend as Warham had been, and dwelling with pathetic emphasis 

on the bitterness of public reports. But ‘so long as God approves 

of my doings I do not care what men say,’ was his conclusion, and 

might well be the motto of his life. The misery of his last days 

was now upon him; and thus in silence the well-tried friendship 

ended. ‘Men can neither speak nor hold their peace without danger,’ 

wrote Vives to Erasmus when telling him of, More’s imprisonment. 

But Erasmus thought the more deeply, and when at length More 

fell a victim to the king’s policy or passion, his voice was the 

keenest and most bitter that was raised in execration of the deed. 

W. H. Hurron. 


1 EKrasmi Epp. (edit. 1642), p. 900. 8° Ibid. p. 1471. 
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The Patriciate of Pippin 


\HERE is no time in the history of the world of which it is 
harder to grasp the true understanding than the history of 
Italy in the eighth century. The difficulty is shown in this, that 
those who believe themselves to have found that true understanding 
early in life, who have made it no small part of the business of life 
to assert that whole side of history of which that understanding 
forms a part, do still, after many years, find something strange, 
startling, almost novel, in the doctrine which they have spent their 
lives in supporting. In this matter I may venture to speak of 
myself. It is now more than fifty years since I first learned that 
the Roman Empire did not come to an end in the year 476 a.p., but 
that it went on in one shape or another, in the East and in the 
West, till a time less than twenty years before my own birth. I knew 
fifty years ago that a Roman Emperor reigning at Constantinople 
won back the dominion of Italy in the sixth century, and that his 
Eastern successors kept the dominion of large parts of Italy till late 
in the eleventh. I suspect I fancied that it was from a King of 
Italy that that Emperor won Italy back; I suspect I fancied that 
more happened in 476 than really did, and that I did not take in 
that Italy, when Justinian won it back, had never been fully and 
formally parted from the Empire. But I did know perfectly well 
that it was for the abiding Roman Empire that Justinian won Italy 
back. I knew that Justinian was, in unbroken succession, the 
successor of Augustus, the predecessor alike of Constantine Palaio- 
logos and of Francis of Lorraine. And I must again thank the 
little book of Dr. W. C. Taylor, ‘The History of the Overthrow of 
the Roman Empire and the Foundation of the Principal European 
States,’ which I was set to read at school at the age of about fourteen, 
for teaching me these elementary facts in the world’s history. 
That is more than fifty years ago: the facts were startling to me 
then; the strange thing is that some of them seem startling to me 
still. Some of the facts of this side of history, long as I have known 
them, fully as I am convinced with them, still keep for me somewhat 
of the nature of paradoxes and surprises. When I see a Pope of 
the eighth century dating by the years of an Emperor reigning at 
Constantinople, though I do not at all expect him to do otherwise, 
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yet I am a little startled, perhaps a little pleased, that he does so. 
The startling is pleasant, because it is a strengthening of one’s own 
notions; the strange thing is that, after fifty years, those notions 
should seem to need strengthening. There are two causes for 
this. First, fourteen was too old to begin to learn these things. 
Teach them from the yery beginning, and they will never seem 
strange. But, in my generation, before one was fourteen, one had 
gone through the wretched piecemeal course of ‘ Greece and Rome,’ 
‘England and France.’ The mind was therefore not blank paper 
on which the truth could be written without any trouble ; there was 
already something written which had to be rubbed out. And a first 
impression is seldom wholly got rid of. Fully as we may know 
that it is wrong, it still affects our way of looking at things. It at 
least gives matters a controversial aspect. Every thought of the 
truth calls up the thought of the error that went before; we 
cannot look at it quite quietly and simply as we do at truths which 
we never doubted ourselves and never thought of any one else 
doubting. And this cause is strengthened by another, namely that 
it is impossible to avoid the controversial way of looking at things 
when the doctrine is one of which one cannot help being a kind of 
missionary. The simplest facts about the Empire are to this day 
still a mystery to very many; they are above all things a mystery to 
the narrow ‘classical’ scholar. To the world at large they are a 
mystery simply because they have never come in its way; to the 
narrow ‘classical’ scholar they are a mystery because they have 
come in his way, but he refuses to look at them. 

The difficulty which I thus feel in myself I see also in the 
greatest German scholars. Men of the highest attainments in 
historical learning, men who know every fact and who can make 
the inferences from every fact, still show in their manner of speech 
that to them too those facts are still something startling, that they 
still come to them with something of the nature of a paradox or a 
surprise. I have lately had occasion to read the writings of a great 
many German scholars on the relations of the Frankish kings to 
the Popes and Emperors of the eighth century. Now every one, I 
believe, thinks it necessary to give the Empire an epithet. It is 
ost-romisch ; it is byzantinisch ; worst of all, it is griechisch. This 
last is simply misleading in itself; to the others the objection is 
that no epithet at all is needed. Ost-rémisch is one of those admi- 
rable words for which we have heartily to thank the German 
scholars. It does its work exactly and perfectly when it is in its 
proper place, that is, when there is a west-rémisch to oppose to it. 
From Christmas-day 800 onwards it is the best of all epithets to 
distinguish the Empire of the Amorians, the Macedonians, and the 
Komnénoi, from the Empire of the Franks, the Saxons, and the 
Swabians. And from 395 to 476 it will do well enough to distin- 
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guish Arcadius and his successors from Honorius and his successors. 
But it is out of place in the years between 476 and 800, when the 
world knew but one Imperium Romanum, but one Respublica Romana. 
Between those years, if we speak of the Empire as ost-rimisch, it 
suggests that there was something west-rémisch, which there was 
not. It at least suggests that there should have been, or might have 
been, something west-rémisch, perhaps that it is a little surprising 
that there was not. In the eighth century there was but one Empire 
in the world. It may be well to explain once for all that that 
Empire was rémisch, as being the Roman Empire and Republic by 
unbroken succession; it may be well further to explain that in the 
eighth century it was ost-rémisch in the sense that the seat of its 
dominion was at Constantinople and not at Old Rome. But, this 
explanation once made, we do not want the word ost-rémisch till the 
coronation of Charles has created something west-rémisch. The only 
epithets needed to distinguish the Imperial power in Italy from the 
hostile Lombard and the invading Saracen are simply rémisch and 
kaiserlich. 

I had written thus far a good while back when, a thing that 
happened pretty often—I came across a new German book. As it 
bears date in 1889, it is perhaps ‘ the last German book,’ at any rate 
the last at all likely to bear on the matter in hand. Its title is 
‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der byzantinischen Verwaltung 
in Italien (540-750), von Ludo Moritz Hartmann.’ I have not yet 
read all of it, because I see that it does not deal with the point 
which now immediately concerns me; but I can see that, like most 
of these German monographs, it shows hard work. But here we 
have in the title-page one of those epithets which we do not want. 
From 800 to 1131 we might put up with a byzantinische Verwaltung 
in Italien, though an ost-rémische would be better ; but between 540 
and 750 such a name can only mislead. And as I look through 
the book, I see the word Griechen on many pages. I know perfectly 
well that that word is to be found in Greek, Latin, and English, as 
a name for the Romans of the East; there is some reason to think 
that it was the usual name by which they were known among the 
Teutonic nations. But in Italy it was not, it could not be, a formal 
or a serious name. On Italian lips it always implied more or less 
of contempt. Would Dr. Hartmann, in writing a grave and im- 
partial history of Ireland, always speak of the English as ‘ Saxons * ? 
Would he, in writing a like history of the Civil War in America, 
always speak of the men of the Northern States as ‘ Yankees’ ? 


A clear view of the real relation in which Italy, and specially 
Rome and her bishops, stood to the Emperors of the middle of the 
eighth century will be needful indeed for the consideration of the 
position which I have now to put forward, a position which I feel 
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sure will sound in many ears as an impossible paradox. It is this: 
When Pope Stephen the Third bestowed the title of Patrician of the 
Romans on Pippin King of the Franks, he did it by authority of the 
reigning Emperor Constantine Koprénymos, and in the character of 
his ambassador. 

I do not positively assert this as a definitely proved fact, because 
there is no direct evidence on the matter. No contemporary writer 
gives any explanation of the bestowal of the patriciate on Pippin or 
of the powers and duties which that bestowal carried with it. Every 
modern writer on the subject has his guess, and my position is only 
one guess among others. But it is, I hold, a guess which has every- 
thing in its favour, except that direct evidence which is not to be 
had. If there is no direct evidence for it, there is assuredly no 
evidence of any kind against it. I hold it to be the most likely 
explanation of the undoubted facts of the case, that which best falls 
in-with the facts that are recorded to have happened before and 
after. I believe that it, or something like it, would be the explana- 
tion which would occur to any one on reading the story, if it were 
not for the kind of superstition which hinders most minds from 
taking in the real position of an Emperor of the eighth century. 
That a Pope of that age should go as the ambassador of an Icono- 
clast Emperor, perhaps even that he should acknowledge the Icono- 
clast Emperor as his sovereign in any shape, is likely to seem 
strange to many; that the course of events which led to the 
Imperial coronation of Charles should have begun with an Imperial 
grant to Pippin may seem no less strange. When it is once 
fully taken in that, up to the moment of Pope Stephen’s journey 
into Gaul, he had been acting as the trusted subject of the Emperor 
and his ambassador to the Lombard king, it may make a little 
difference. When the facts are thus far understood, it may perhaps 
seem somewhat less strange to suggest that when the Pope, after his 
embassy to the Lombard court, went on to the court of another king 
and there bestowed on him a dignity which had never before been 
bestowed by any one but the Emperor, it must have been by the 
Emperor’s authority and as the Emperor’s ambassador that he be- 
stowed it. 

The thought that this must have been so came, I may safely 
say, independently into my own mind; but I am certainly not dis- 
pleased to find that it has come into the minds of others as well. 
I am, as some may perhaps know, daring enough to hold that ‘the 
last German book ’ is not necessarily infallible. I have found that 
better light may sometimes be had, I will not venture to say from 
the unassisted thoughts of a simple Englishman, but at any rate 
from a book, sometimes from a German book, which is not the latest. 
The book indeed need not be German; it may chance to be Latin, 
French, or English. Nor need the book even be of our own century. 
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In this particular matter the older scholars had some advantages 
over later ones. The men of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, on whose foundations we so often build without knowing 
it, knew the facts and the documents, and it had never been beaten 
into their heads that the documents were to be explained by con- 
ventional talk about ‘Greek,’ ‘ Byzantine,’ ‘ effete Lower Empire,’ 
and the rest of it. Their minds had not been warped by reading 
that fatal chapter of Gibbon which, by its tone of scorn and 
mockery, undoes beforehand all that might otherwise be learned 
from the really precious chapters which follow it. Montfaucon, for 
instance, saw no difficulty whatever in the position of an Emperor of 
the Romans ruling the Old Rome from the New. Le Cointe saw no 
difficulty in the use of the words respublica Romana as a phrase of 
exactly the same meaning as imperium Romanum.' They found these 
things in their books, and they did not stumble at them. They 
found them in the formule of the age, and they took those formule 
in their literal and grammatical sense, and did not make it their 
business to cast about for non-natural senses. And, long efter 
Montfaucon or Le Cointe, the best account of this particular matter 
will be found in a German writer who is a good deal out of date, 
to whom I perhaps might not have turned at all if I had not been 
sent to him by a contemptuous reference made by a very great 
scholar of later times. In the third volume of Waitz’s ‘ Deutsche 
Verfassungsgeschichte,’ in a note at p. 80, I found these words: 
Ludens Meinung iv. p. 207 dass der Papst im Auftrag des ostrémi- 
schen Kaisers gehandelt ist ganz ohne Grund. As the Meinung 
thus scornfully cast aside was the very one to which I had inde- 
pendently come, I naturally looked to Luden, and was well repaid 
for looking. When aman says, Dass der Papst im Namen oder im 
Aujftrage des Kaisers gehandelt hat Nichts gegen sich (‘ Geschichte des 
teutschen Volkes,’ iv. 207 et seq., Gotha, 1828), one sees that he has 
got the sow by the right ear. In short Luden has given what is, in 
many respects, the best narrative of the whole thing, because he is 
the only later writer who has thoroughly taken in the simple fact that 
an Emperor was an Emperor. For that very reason several other 
scholars since Waitz have their fling at him. Thus Martens (‘ Neue 
Eroérterungen uber die romische Frage,’ Stuttgart, 1882, p. 110) 
tells us that Luden’s belief is selbstverstindlich ohne einem Schein 
ron quellenmiissigen Belegen. Undoubtedly, as far as direct evidence 
goes. But then the hundred guesses of Martens himself and others 
have just as little direct evidence from any Quellen, while Luden’s 
guess agrees better with the Quellen before and after, and with 
the general state of things. So Dahn (‘ Urgeschichte,’ iii. p. 876), 
without mentioning Luden, says: 


1 Annales Ecclesiastici Francorum, v. 418, 483. 
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Kindlich zu nennen ist daher die Vorstellung, der Papst habe alle 
diese Verbindungen mit den Franken angekniipft, ‘im Auftrag des Kaisers.’ 


These Verbindungen seem to take in a great deal; for Dahn 
goes on to ask, in a way which one is tempted to call kindisch 
back again :— 

Geschah etwa auch die Errichtung des Kirchenstaats die Verleihung 


von Ravenna und dem Exarchat, endlich die Krénung Karls ‘im Auftrag 
des Kaisers’ ? 


Now Luden had not said or implied anything of all this. He 
has the great merit of seeing that the question of the actual bestowal 
of the patriciate must be kept quite distinct from all these other 
things which were in some sort its incidental consequences. He 
does not say anything so foolish as that the coronation of Charles, 
nearly fifty years after, was arranged with Constantine Koprénymos. 
He only suggests, with every likelihood of being right, that the 
patriciate was bestowed on Pippin by Constantine’s authority. 

Besides Luden, I also found that the same line had been taken 
by a much more recent writer. In the ‘ Revue Historique’ xxxiii. 58 
(January-April, 1887) there is an article headed ‘Le Royaume 
Lombard, ses relations avec Empire Grec et avec les Francs,’ 
which has since appeared as part of a finished work, ‘ L’Empire 
Byzantin et la Monarchie Franque’ (Paris 1888). The author, 
M. A. Gasquet, notwithstanding his ill-chosen adjectives and not- 
withstanding a reliance on some very weak authorities, has grasped 
the root of the matter as boldly as Luden. Thus he speaks 
(Rev. hist. xxxili. p. 82) :— 

Pepin et ses fils regurent des papes le titre de patrices, qui impliquait 
la mission d’assurer la sauvegarde du saint-siége. Le patriciat, qui était 
une dignité impériale, fut cette fois conféré au prince franc avec l’auto- 
risation et l’aveu de l’empereur. II ne s’agissait pas, en effet, comme au 
temps ot Grégoire III traita avec Charles Martel, d‘associer la France 4 la 
rébellion du pontife contre Constantinople. Le légat impérial avait assisté 

aux conférences de Pavie ; la proposition du duc Autchaire s’était produite 
en sa présence sans soulever de sa part aucune protestation. I] semblait 
naturel que l’empereur chargedit le roi de France de ce réle de défenseur, 
que lui-méme se sentait incapable de remplir efficacement. 


The main facts and the main arguments are here clearly set 
forth. But it will be needful to draw them out more at length, 
and to put in order the evidence bearing upon the subject. The 
thing that is undisputed is that Pippin, his colleagues and suce- 
cessors, from the time of his anointing by Pope Stephen in 754 
to the Imperial crowning of Charles in 800 were called Patricii 
Romanorum. Pippin does noi seem ever to have used the title 
himself; but it is constantly given by the Popes to him and his 
sons. Charles, after his conquest of -Lombardy, uses it as part of 
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his formal style, along with his royal title as King of the Franks 
and Lombards. Out of these facts several questions arise, some of 
which need to be kept quite distinct from others. We ask then :— 

First. By what authority was the title conferred ? 

Secondly. What was the strict formal meaning of the title ? 

Thirdly. If it is allowed that the title was conferred by Imperial 
authority, what was the object of the Emperor Constantine in 
bestowing it ? 

These questions hang closely together, and are quite distinct 
from another group which we may arrange thus :— 

First. What was the object of Stephen in bestowing or helping 
to bestow the title ? 

Secondly. What did Pippin understand by it ? 

Thirdly. What use did the Pope practically make of the new 
relation ? 

The first set of questions are, if we can only clear our minds of 
prejudice and look straight at the facts and at the language of our 
authorities, exceedingly simple. The second set are much harder 
to answer, and supply a far wider field for guesswork. Moreover 
they are hard to separate from another set of questions, quite 
distinct in themselves, but which have got closely mixed up with 
the question of the patriciate. These are those which bear on the 
promises and grants made by Pippin and Charles to Stephen and 
his successors, and specially on whatever promises and grants 
were made by Pippin at the time of Stephen’s visit to Gaul. I 
shall, in the present inquiry, try, if possible, to keep apart from 
the promise and the grant—the Pippinische Schenkung has become 
a kind of technical term. I shall, if possible, keep myself at 
present to the question of the patriciate, and specially to the first 
and simpler of my two groups of questions. But to deal with 
these, I must first sketch the main facts of the time up to the 
moment when the immediate dealings between Stephen and Pippin 
begin. 


We are in the eighth century, in the time of the Iconoclast 
Emperors, in the reign of one of the greatest of them, the Isaurian 
Constantine, son of the Isaurian Leo. When the controversy began 
in the days of Leo, the impulse of the orthodox at Rome was, not 
to throw off their allegiance to the Empire, but to choose an ortho- 
dox Emperor for themselves, meaning of course, if possible, to set 
him on the throne of Constantinople. From this dangerous course 
Pope Gregory the Second dissuaded them;? and since that time 
Rome and the Popes, however dissatisfied with the rule of the 
heretical Emperors, had never formally thrown it off. The cause 


* Vita Greg. II, Muratori, iii. p. 156. Ccompescuit tale consilium pontifex, sperans 
conversionem principis. 
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of their submission is plain; Rome, her people and her bishops, 
were threatened by an enemy whom they looked on as yet more 
dangerous than their own Emperor. Liudprand, the greatest of the 
Lombard kings, was now on the throne of Pavia. In papal eyes he 
was a monster of wickedness and sacrilege ; in the eyes of his own 
people he was a model of every kingly and Christian virtue, and no 
man has ever charged him with being other than strictly orthodox 
in his faith. The weakening of the Imperial power in Italy through 
the Iconoclast quarrel opened to him a fairer chance than any 
Lombard king before him had ever had of uniting all Italy as a 
Lombard kingdom. He may perhaps have thought that an orthodox 
king at their own doors might be more acceptable to the Romans 
of the Old Rome than an heretical Emperor on the other side of the 
Hadriatic. But the local Romans were still Romans in the ecumeni- 
cal sense. As Romans, they would have an Emperor, and none 
but an Emperor, to their sovereign. If the Emperor fell away into 
heresy, they might let their obedience to him sink to a mere form, 
but they would not put a barbarian kingin his place. To the Popes 
above all, conquest by the Lombard king or submission to the 
Lombard king would be the most fatal of all blows to the policy 
which they were already beginning to follow. That policy clearly 
was to let the Imperial power die out silently, without revolt or 
revolution. In such a process, whatever the Emperor lost the Pope 
would in some shape or other gain. Local independence, papal 
independence, would grow best under a nominal sovereign who might 
gradually cease to be a master. The phrase of Respublica Romana, 
hitherto simply equivalent to Imperium Romanum,’ might put on a 
new sense, and might again mean something locally seated in the 
Old Rome, something of which the Roman Bishop could not fail to 
be in some shape the head. But the Lombard king, close at hand, 
perhaps reigning in Rome itself, would assuredly be a master in a 
sense in which the absent Emperor could not be. Under Liudprand, 
with all his orthodoxy and piety, there would be no chance of the 
Roman Bishop becoming the practical head of a local Roman prin- 
cipality or commonwealth. The Pope and the Lombard could no 
more have agreed then than the Pope and the Savoyard can agree 
now. It was far better for the papal policy, for any policy that 
aimed at local Roman independence in any shape, to keep on a 


* The phrase is common enough; I will mark notable instances of it. When 
Hermengild, son of Leofgild, King of the Goths, goes into the Imperial province in 
Spain, the words of John of Biclar (Roncalli, ii. 391) are Hermenegildo ad Rempublicam 
commigrante. Then there is the famous letter of Gregory the Great to Phocas, in 
which he tells him how the kings of the nations reign over slaves, but the Emperors 
of the Republic over freemen: Hoc namque inter reges gentium et reipublicae impe- 
ratores distat, quod reges gentium domini servorum sunt, imperatores vero reipublicae 
domuni liberorum (Reg. Epist. xiii. ind. vi. 31; Opp. ii. 1239, ed. Bened. Paris, 1705). 
Manus publica, as in Fredegar 33, is another form. 
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nominal allegiance to the distant Emperor, heretic as he might be, 
rather than to admit an ever present master in a barbarian king, 
be he the very mirror of orthodoxy. 

But a moment came when the Romans and their Bishop were 
sore tried. Liudprand was pressing Rome hard. The Romans 
had no strength of themselves to withstand him; their distant 
Emperor sent them no help; they were driven to seek a helper 
elsewhere. And there was only one power, only one man, that 
could possibly act as their helper. That power was the power of 
the Franks; that man was Charles, Charles the Hammer, spoken 
of on other men’s lips by endless descriptions, Exarch, Patrician, 
Duke, Prince, Under-king, but who in his own formal acts never 
takes any higher title than that of Mayor of the Palace. Mayor 
he was of an empty palace; there was thus just then no King 
of the Franks at all. The last king Theodoric had died in 737, 
and the mighty Mayor, satisfied with the reality of power, neither 
seized the kingdom for himself nor appointed any other Merwing to 
hold it. To Charles then, not a king in name but wielding a power 
which made him the practical peer of the greatest kings, the first 
prayer for help against the Lombard invader was made by Pope 
Gregory and the local Romans. And it was made in a form which 
implied that the authority of the Emperor was to be cast aside and 
that of the Frankish Mayor put in its stead. 

The Frankish power, it must be remembered, was under Charles 
Martel at the height of its greatness as a purely Frankish power. 
It was, in everything but formal titles, fully the peer of the Empire. 
And the personal glory of Charles stood above that of any living 
man in Christendom. He had beaten back the Mussulmans in the 
West, as the Emperor Leo had beaten them back in the East. The 
deliverer of the Church in Gaul -was the founder of the Church in 
Germany. Ifthe Lombard threatened, if the Emperor could or would 
give no help, the Frankish Mayor undoubtedly could give it effectu- 
ally if he would. But the personal character and position of 
Charles must be taken into account. His reign—one cannot help 
calling it so—had been full of battles, full of victories. But he 
was not an adventurous or aggressive ruler. His object, whether 
for his own house or for the kingdom, was to keep what was in 
possession, to win back what had been lost, but to seek for nothing 
more. He secured the Frankish kingdom in the full possession of 
all that it claimed ; he secured the house of Arnulf and Pippin in 
the practical sovereignty of the Frankish kingdom. He enforced 
the Frankish supremacy over vassals that had fallen away, and he 
beat back foreign invaders, either of the kingdom or of its vassal 
states. But a conqueror, strictly speaking, he never was; he 


* See the passages in Breysig, Karl Mariell, p. 80. We find the fact out only by 
the dates of documents. No chronicler troubled himself to record the King’s death. 
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added nothing to the Frankish dominions. Moreover he was 
bound to Liudprand by every tie that could bind one prince to 
another, ties of alliance, ties of gratitude, ties of personal friend- 
ship.* It would need some very strong motive to make Charles 
Martel attack anybody; to make him attack the Lombard king 
would need the strongest motive of all. To the Emperor he was not 
bound in the same way; but he had no kind of quarrel with him. 
The Empire and the Frankish kingdom, if not in actual alliance 
like the Frankish and Lombard kingdoms, were at all events 
friendly powers. What the Pope now proposed was that Charles 
should come to the help of the Pope and the Romans against his 
Lombard ally. He was further asked to do this in the character of 
Roman Consul. The Pope proposed that the authority of the Emperor 
should be disowned at Rome, and that the authority of Charles, 
under the title of Consul, should be put in its place. Two embassies 
were sent by Gregory to Charles in the years 739 and 740. We 
have two accounts of the matter, in the Continuator of Fredegar and 
in the Moissac annalists, followed by him of Metz. We have two 
letters of Gregory to Charles—Carclo subregulo, as he calls him 
—those which come first in the ‘ Codex Carolinus,’ asking for help, 
but saying nothing about the consulship. Of the Life of Gregory 
in the series attributed to Anastasius, the text as printed by 
Muratori (iii. p. 160) leaves out the whole matter. Two other 
versions printed in the notes bring in the mission to Charles in a 
dim and awkward way, but they have not a word about the con- 
sulship. It is from the Continuator (cx) that we get the full story. 


Bis a Roma sede sancti Petri apostoli beatus papa Gregorius claves 
venerandi sepulcri, cum vinculis sancti Petri et muneribus magnis et infi- 
nitis, legationem, quod antea nullis auditis aut visis temporibus fuit, me- 
morato principi destinavit. Eo pacto patrato, wt a partibus imperatoris 
recederet et Romanum consulatum prefato principi Carolo sanciret. 


Some editors were puzzled at the words in italics, and tried con- 
jectural emendations ; but the reading of the manuscripts gives a 
perfectly good sense. The Pope offers to withdraw his allegiance 
from the Emperor and to give it instead to Charles as consul. As 
Ruinhart, who restored the true text, puts it: 


Ni fallor, melior est nostra lectio, que est MSS., qua auctor innuit 
Gregorium Carolo pollicitum fuisse, ut si Romanos a Langobardorum 
tyrannide liberaret, posthabita imperatoris qui Italie opem non ferebat 
dominatione, se Carolo Romanum consulatum collaturum. 


If there could be any doubt about the meaning of this, the words 
of the Moissac annalist (Pertz i. 292) are a good commentary. He 
says, evidently with the Continuator before him, 


5 See Paul. Diac. vi. 53, 54, 58, ad fin. 
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Quo pacto patrato, sese populus Romanus, relicto imperatore Gre- 
corum et dominatione, at predicti principis defensionem et invictam ejus 
clementiam convertere cum voluissent. 

This of course points to a way of looking at things later than the 
year 800; but it is to be noticed that the Metz annalist leaves 
out about ‘ Greeks,’ and says simply relicta imperatoris dominatione. 

More on the matter will be found in Luden, iv. 47 et seq. ; Grego- 
rovius, ‘Geschichte der Stadt Rom,’ ii. 249; Hegel, ‘ Geschichte der 
Stadteverfassung,’ i. 207; Breysig, ‘ Karl Martell,’ 97; Dahn, ‘ Ur- 
geschichte,’ iii. 890 ; Gasquet, ‘ L’Empire Byzantin,’ p. 233. There 
is also a special dissertation, ‘De Karoli Martelli Patriciatu qui 
vocatur sive Consulatu Romano,’ by Hermann Veltman, Munster, 
1868. And even the wrong reading, which has misled some, ad 
partes imperatoris recederet or accederet, is worth notice, as showing 
that those who hit upon it understood, more clearly than some 
modern scholars, that a Pope might possibly have asked a prince of 
the Franks to come to the help of the Emperor. But, to say no- 
thing else, recederet and sanciret must have the same nominative, 
namely the Pope. 

Gregory thus proposed to throw off his allegiance to Constantine 
and to receive Charles as Roman consul. We are not told what the 
answer of Charles was. The embassy which he sent to the Pope is 
recorded, but not its commission. But this silence shows that the 
Pope’s proposal was declined. To accept it would have been alto- 
gether against the character and policy of Charles. His friendship 
for Liudprand would alone have been enough to make him refuse 
the offer. 

No one, I suppose, will object to the statement of the Frankish 
writer, that the fact which he so clearly records is not spoken of 
either by the Roman biographer or in the Pope’s own letters. The 
Frankish writer was not in the least likely to invent such a story. As 
for the letters, it was just the kind of thing which it was better 
not to trust to parchment, but to leave to the discretion of a trusty 
envoy. And the Roman biographer would not be inclined to say more 
than he could help about an undertaking in which a Pope failed. 

Now what was meant by the ‘consulship’ offered to Charles, 
which carried with it the Pope’s withdrawal of allegiance from the 
Emperor, which the patriciate accepted by his son, whether be- 
stowed on him by the Emperor or not, clearly did not carry with 
it? We may suppose that the actual position intended was much 
the same in both cases, with the difference that the patriciate was 
to be consistent with the nominal acknowledgement of the Emperor, 
while the ‘consulship’ was not. Clearly ‘consul’ was the more 
natural title in the one case and ‘ patrician’ in the other. ‘ Patri- 
cian’ was a title in everyday use, and most distinctly implied a 
commission from the Emperor. It was in strictness not an oflice, 
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but a rank, a rank commonly bestowed on the bearers of the 
highest offices. It was in one way vague and in another way 
definite. It marked the highest dignity which did not imply any 
share in the Imperial character ; it did not imply any particular 
powers, while it suggested the possession of great powers and was 
consistent with the possession of any powers. If the Emperor was to 
be supplanted gradually and silently, it was by a patrician that he 
could best be supplanted. A consul was another matter. That 
title fell in much better with a design to get rid of the Emperor 
suddenly and openly. The ordinary consulship had long gone out 
of use. The title might be sometimes granted to an exarch, a 
otpatnyos, or a distant duke ;* but its most familiar use was when 
the Emperor assumed the consulship on his accession. Post con- 
sulatum ejus was a common way of dating the years of the reigning 
prince. The consulship therefore had something august and 
Imperial about it ; something of that kind had, at least in Frankish 
eyes, begun to cleave to it in days before the ordinary consulship 
had passed away. Chlodowig had been Roman consul, and as 
Roman consul men had called him ‘ Augustus.’7 And the quasi- 
Imperial character of the consul, the emphatically non-Imperial 
character of the patrician, come out clearly in the practice of 
Charles the Great himself. Eimhard (Ann. 800) notes specially 
that, upon his Roman crowning, he was, omisso patricit nomine, 
Imperator et Augustus appellatus. The Emperor ceased to be 
Patrician, but, like other Emperors, he became Consul. Like his 
predecessors at Constantinople, he dates by his consulship.® 
Another point is perhaps less certain. If in Gregory’s day men 
were beginning, as they certainly were in Stephen’s day, to use the 
words Respublica Romana in a new or revived sense, to mean no 
ionger the Roman Empire, but something local at the Old Rome, 
it may even be that some vague remembrance of the consul as the 
chief of the republic may have come upagain. Altogether ‘ consul’ 
did better than ‘ patrician’ to serve the objects of a Pope who pro- 
posed a partibus imperatoris recedere. And the consul also would 
suit his purposes better than a rival king or a rival Emperor 
would have done. ‘Carolus Augustus’ or ‘Carolus rex’ might 
claim a direct authority over Rome and her bishop which would 
not be convenient. The consul or patrician might, so at least the 
Pope would hope, be kept at a distance, stepping in when he was 
needed as a protector, but not constantly meddling in the character 
of a direct ruler. As far as the Popes themselves and the Roman 
Church and that Roman Republic of which Stephen was always 
talking were concerned, what they wanted was somebody who 
would keep somebody else out, and would not greatly thrust him- 


* See Liber Diurnus, i. 53, for the form of addressing a consul. 


? Greg. Tur. ii. 38. * See Ducange in Consul. 
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self in. Hither a consul or a patrician would do for this. Only the 
name patrician implied that the Imperial authority was to be kept 
on at least in name. The name consul did not necessarily imply 
the Imperial authority was to be cast off; but it was consistent 
with such a purpose. 

It is worth considering whether the singular position of Charles, 
ruler of a kingdom without a king, did not help to suggest to Pope 
Gregory the step which he now took. He prayed Charles to come 
to his help, and proposed that he should hold the same kind of 
position at Rome which he already held in the Frank kingdom. 
As he was Mayor of the Palace without a king, he should be 
Consul without an Emperor. Only, while the Mayor of the 
Palace wielded the full powers of the non-existent king, it was 
by no means meant that the Consul should wield the full powers of 
him who was to be, as far as the Old Rome was concerned, a non- 
existent Emperor. Distance, it was hoped, would make the 
needful difference. The Mayor of the Palace was ever at hand 
in the Frankish kingdom. It was trusted that the Consul would 


show himself in the Roman Republic only when the Pope wished 
him. 


I have dwelled at some length on the offer of the consulship 
to Charles as illustrating, in its points both of likeness and unlike- 
ness, the bestowal of the patriciate on his son. The refusal of 
Charles to interfere left the Pope and the local Romans to them- 
selves, to settle their relations to their sovereign the Emperor and 
to their enemy the Lombard king how they might. And it is 
certain that they never again attempted to throw off the authority 
of the Emperor by any formal act till the Old Rome had an 
Emperor of its own to put in the place of him who reigned in the 
New. The Imperial power might be cut down to a shadow; it was 
not to be avowedly cast aside. The next Pope, Zachary, plays an 
important part in Frankish history, but not in a way which 
directly bears on our present subject. He was consulted on the 
great case of conscience whether the Frankish nation might with- 
out sin put away their king Chilperic, and set his Mayor of the 
Palace in his place. Pope Zachary ruled that they might, and so 
they did. We may suspect that the Pope did not give his opinion 
without a fee, and that his fee consisted of a promise of some kind or 
other to do something for the Pope against the Lombards. But we 
can only suspect; there is no direct proof. The dealings between 
Pippin and Zachary indirectly paved the way for much that was 
to come ; but they did not directly bear on the relations between 
the Pope, the Emperor, the Lombard King, and the Frankish 
Mayor, now become the Frankish King. 

Our immediate story begins with the accession of Pope Stephen 
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in 752. The Lombards under their King Aistulf were now more 
dangerous than ever. They had conquered Ravenna and the 
whole Exarchate, and were threatening Rome and the neighbouring 
towns. Of what followed we can put together a pretty full and clear 
account from the Life of Gregory in the collection attributed to 
Anastasius and from his letters to Pippin in the ‘ Codex Carolinus.’ 
The tone both of the biographer and of the Pope himself towards 
the Emperor is to be carefully noted. It is different from what we 
are used to both before and after. It is only once, in a letter from 
the Pope to the King long after the time with which we are con- 
cerned,® that the Pope has a single word of disrespect either for the 
Emperor or for his fellow-subjects in the East. The relations be- 
tween Pope and Emperor are perfectly friendly; but they are the 
relations of subject and sovereign. The Pope does the Emperor’s 
bidding, and goes on his errand. And all this without a word of 
comment, as the most natural thing in the world. The truth is 
that Stephen was one of the subtlest of statesmen. He saw his 
way to carrying out the objects which Gregory had aimed at without 
any such violent steps as those which Gregory had taken. He 
would not throw off his allegiance to the Emperor; he would 
secretly undermine his authority. To that end he would call in 
the help of the Frankish King, but he would do it in a way which 
should give the Emperor no offence and which might even be done 
by his authority. And it is not too much to say that he knew how, 
by a cunning use of words of doubtful meaning, to take in King 
and Emperor alike. 

The story begins in the third month of Stephen’s pontificate 
(June, 752). Aistulf is threatening Rome. Stephen sends an 
embassy to the Lombard king, one of his envoys being his brother 
Paul, the future Pope. Aistulf agrees to a peace for forty years.!° 
This of course concerns only Rome and the Roman duchy ; nothing 
is said about Ravenna; the Pope does not take on himself the 
functions of the Emperor ; he simply pleads for his immediate flock, 
like his predecessor Leo pleading with Attila. We have no Lom- 
bard account; according to the Roman account, the peace made in 
June was broken by Aistulf in October; " the Pope sends another 
embassy, but all in vain. About the same time an Imperial 
officer, John the Silentiary, comes from Constantinople on an errand 
both to the Pope and to the Lombard king. The message of the 
Emperor to his subject the Pope is naturally spoken of as a com- 
mand.'? Oddly enough, we are not told what the command was; 
but from what follows the Pope must have been bidden to help the 
Emperor’s diplomacy with the Lombard. The Imperial message to 


® Cod. Car. Ep. 11. (Mon. Car. p. 65.) 


© Vit. Steph. ap. Mur. iii. 166. " Ib. Post pene quatuor menses. 
2 Ib. Deferens eidem sanctissimo pontifici regiam jussionem. 
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Aistulf is a demand for the restoration of his conquests to the 
Roman Republic.’* John the Silentiary, accompanied by Paul and 
some other envoys of the Pope, went to Aistulf at Ravenna, but 
had no effect on his mind. Paul went back to his brother at 
Rome; John went back to his master at Constantinople, to report 
that nothing had come of their embassy. But with John went a 
Lombard envoy, a child of the Devil,'* carrying a letter to the 
Emperor from his master. Then the Pope wrote a letter to the 
Iconoclast Emperor, the terms of which may startle some. The 
heretic Constantine is prayed of his clemency to come with an army 
to rescue the city of Rome and the whole province of Italy out of 
the jaws of the—perfectly orthodox—children of unrighteousness." 

Had there been no Bulgarians or Saracens in the world, the 
mighty warrior who was toiling in the East at the same work which 
had won a deathless name for Charles Martel in the West might 
likely enough have come to the defence of his western subjects. 
As things were, no Emperor and no army came, and the Pope’s 
letter remained for a good while unanswered. It was not till 
September 753 that John the Silentiary again appeared at Rome 
with a commission from the Emperor. Meanwhile Stephen, having 
no longer any hope of help from his own sovereign, had made an 
appeal to a foreign prince, to Pippin King of the Franks. 

In March 753 there was a Frankish pilgrim at Rome, whose 
name is not given, but who was clearly a man whom the Pope 
could trust, and doubtless a man of weight in the Frankish king- 
dom. To him the Pope gave a secret letter for King Pippin, 
setting forth his troubles, praying for help, and asking the King 
to send an envoy of his own to Rome.'® In June the envoy came 
in the person of Droctegang, Abbot of Jumiéges, bearing a message 
in which, according to the Roman account, the King promised to 
do whatever the Pope should ask him.” In July Droctegang went 
back with two letters from the Pope, one for the King of the Franks, 
the other for the great men of the Frankish kingdom. Of both of 
these we have the text in the ‘ Codex Carolinus.’'* There is really 
very little in them besides vague appeals for help, and vague talk 
about Saint Peter. The real business was to be done by the Abbot 


's Vit. Steph. Ut reipublicae loca diabolico ab eo usurpata ingenio, proprio 
restitueret dominio. 

4 Ib. Propriae gentis nefarium virum, diabolicis imbutum consiliis. 

* Ib. Deprecans imperialem clementiam, ut, juxta quod ei saepius scripserat, cum 
exercitu ad tuendas has Italiae partes, modis omnibus adveniret, et de iniquitatis filii 
morsibus Romanam hanc urbem, vel cunctam Italiam provinciam liberaret. 

© Ib. 167. Clam per quemdam peregrinum suas misit literas Pipino regi 
Francorum. . 

Ib. Misit in responsis omnem voluntatem et petitionem praedicti sanctissimi 
papae se adimplere. 

'S Cod. Car. 4,5. (Mon. Car. p. 32 et sqq.) 
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of Jumiéges by word of mouth.’® But the King is prayed to send 
other envoys, and to let one of them be a certain John, his own 
subject. John was then at Rome and was greatly trusted by the 
Pope, and he went back into Frankland along with Droctegang.” 
The new Frankish envoys came nearly at the same time as the 
Imperial commissioner, but a little later (September—October, 753). 
They were a duke named Autchar and Chrodegang the renowned 
Bishop of Metz. Their orders were to bring the Pope to their own 
master. John the Silentiary brought with him Aistulf's letter to 
the Emperor, and the Emperor’s orders to the Pope to go in 
person to the Lombard king, and demand the restoration of Ravenna 
and the other towns which he had seized.” Stephen could not 
have liked his errand; but he did not think of disobeying his sove- 
reign ; he waited only for a safe-conduct from Aistulf.” The safe- 
conduct from the Lombard and the envoys from the Frank came 
about the same time. On October 14 Stephen left Rome for Pavia 
with several companions. The Silentiary and the Frankish envoys 
either went with him—Duke Autchar was certainly with him 
during part of the journey—or else they all met at Pavia within a 
few days. On the road the Pope was met by an envoy from Aistulf, 
saying that his master was fully purposed not to give up Ravenna 
or anything else which he or his predecessors had taken from the 
tepublic.4 This looks as if Constantine had demanded some- 
thing more than the Exarchate. We must remember that the 
whole Lombard kingdom would be in Imperial eyes something 
which had been unlawfully taken from the Republic. The Lom- 
bards were intruders on Roman soil whose possession had never 
been recognized in the wey in which that of the Franks had been. 


The answer of the Tope was that he would not be frightened 
from coming to ask what he had to ask. He reached Pavia, and 
there he began to make demands of the Lombard king, while 
exactly the same demands were made by the Silentiary.* That is 
to say, the Pope and the Silentiary were acting as joint ambassadors 


Cod. Car. 4, p. 32. Praesens Droctegangus fidelis tuus missus juxta quod nobis 
locutus fuit, congruum per eum tuae sublimissimae bonitati, in ore ponentis, remisimus 
responsum. 

* Ib. Hunce Johannem virum religiosum cum eis mittere jubeas. Fidelis enim tuus 
est et prudenter reportat responsa. 

*) Vit. Steph. p. 167. Deferens secum .. . jussionem imperialem, in qua inerat 
insertum a Longobardorum rege eundem sanctissimum papam esse properatum ob re- 
cipiendam Ravennatium urbem, dc. This, the true reading, will be found in the note. 

2 Ib. Sua, et qui cum eo ituri erant, indemnitas. 

73 Ib. p. 168. Obtestans eum nulla penitus ratione audere verbum illi dicere 
petendi Ravennatium civitatem ... . vel de reliquis reipublicae locis quae ipse vel ejus 
praedecessores Longobardorum reges invaserant. 


* Ib. Imperialis missus simili modo petiit et imperiales literas illi tribuit et nil 
obtinere potuit. 
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from the Emperor to Aistulf. The Roman writer, with the feelings 
of a time a little later, does not quite like this relation, and does 
not prominently bring it forward. But there it is plainly enough. 
Stephen and John both go to Pavia by the Emperor’s order ; they 
both make the same demand; Aistulf will listen to neither. After 
Aistulf's refusal the Silentiary drops for a while out of the story, 
to appear again at a very remarkable stage of it. Other actors now 
step in. The Frankish envoys had kept silence while the Pope and 
the Silentiary were negotiating with the Lombard king in the 
name of the Emperor. They had not, as far as we can see, set out 
with any commission to Aistulf from their own king ; the necessity 
for their action towards him had grown on the way. They had to 
take the Pope back with them, and so to do, now they were in the 
Lombard dominions, needed the Lombard king’s consent. Aistulf 
made some difficulties about the matter; but at last he allowed 
the Pope to go on his journey to the Frankish king. 

Then followed the reception of the Pope by Pippin—-the promise 
of the King to the Pope—his unction at the Pope’s hands, the 
bestowal of the title of Patrician. Then came Pippin’s demands on 
Aistulf to restore the Exarchate—the first Italian war of the 
Frankish king when those demands were refused—the submission 
of Aistulf—his failure to carry out his promises—the repeated 
appeals of Stephen for renewed Frankish help—the second Italian 
expedition of the Frankish king. These events bring us to the 
month of May 756, when the Frankish army was on its march. 
The second march of Pippin happened at the same time as the next 
recorded piece of Imperial diplomacy. After Pippin had set out, 
but before his march could have been known at Constantinople, 
John the Silentiary appeared again in Italy, together with a col. 
league, George the Protosecretary. They were charged with a com- 
mission from the Emperor to the King of the Franks. After some 
difficulties, one of the envoys, George, found his way to the camp 
of Pippin before the King had reached Pavia. He called on the King, 
in the name of the Emperor, to restore to the Emperor’s dominion 
Ravenna and the other towns of the Exarchate.* The King refused, 
saying that they could not be alienated from Saint Peter and the 
Roman Church and its Bishop. George went back to Rome, and 
thence seemingly to Constantinople. It seems not unlikely that the 
Silentiary stayed in the Frankish dominions. At any rate, in the 
course of the next year, 757, the King and the Emperor exchanged 
friendly embassies.” The Frankish annalist remarks that from 

2% Vit. Steph. 171. Nimis ewm deprecans, atque plura spondens tribui imperialia 


munera, ut Ravennatium urbem vel ceteras ejusdem exarchatus civitaies et castra 
imperiali tribuens concederet ditioni. 


26 Ib. Nulla penitus ratione eaedem civitates a potestate beati Petri et jure 


ecclesiae Romanae vel pontificis apostolicae sedis quoquomodo alienari. 
27 Cont. Fred. 123. 
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some cause their friendship came to no effect. We find the ex- 
planation in the letters of the Pope to the King. Stephen there 
shows himself greatly afraid that some mischief will come of Pippin’s 
dealings with the ‘ Greeks ’—in this confidential correspondence the 
name comes out—and he wishes to have copies of any documents 
which may pass between King and Emperor.” 


Of the negotiations before and after the Pope’s visit to Gaul we 
thus have a narrative of considerable detail. For the visit itself 
we have far more abundant materials, but for that very reason it 
is less easy to put together a consistent and orderly narrative. We 
have the Roman biography and the Frankish annals, longer and 
shorter, and there are various references in the later letters of the 
Pope. Three chief things were done. The King promised some- 
thing to the Pope. The Pope anointed the King a second time—he 
had been already anointed by Frankish bishops, perhaps by Boniface 
—and with him his Queen Bertrada and their twosons. Lastly, both 
the King and his two sons received the title of Patrician. Of these 
three things, the bestowal of the patriciate was naturally that which 
drew to itself the least amount of attention. The only direct state- 
ments about it are in the famous ‘Clausula de Pippino,’ at the 
end of Gregory of Tours’ ‘De Gloria Confessorum,’*® and in the 
Moissac and Metz Annals.*! These last, it will be remembered, 
have been of late looked on by Ranke ® with more favour than they 
had for some while come in for. In all these entries the bestowal 
of the patriciate is closely connected with the kingly unction. And 
from this time ‘patrician’—commonly patricius Romanorum— 
becomes a regular part of the style by which the Pope addressed 
Pippin and his sons.* It is therefore perfectly clear that Pippin 
became Patrician during the Pope’s visit. On the somewhat diffi- 
cult order of events during that visit I will not now enlarge, and 
I will do what I can to keep the question of the patriciate distinct 
from the question of the promise or grant, the donatio or Schenkung. 
Of the patriciate itself we can say little more than that it was 
bestowed. By what authority it was bestowed, what were the 
Pope’s objects in bestowing the dignity, what the King understood 
by the dignity which he received, are harder questions. 


*8 Cont. Fred. Nescio quo faciente postea amicitia, quam inter se mutuo pro- 
miserant, nullatenus sortita est effectum. 

7° Cod. Car. 11. (Mon. Car. p. 66.) Qualiter cum silentiario loculi fueritis vel 
quomodo eum tua bonitas absolverit, una cum exemplari litterarum quas ei dederitis, 
nos certiores reddite. 

* Greg. Tur. p. 911. (Migne.) The authenticity of this ‘ Clausula’is now generally 
received. 

*! Chron. Moiss. (Pertz, i. 293.) Chron. Mett. 754 a. Pertz, i. 332 a. 

*% Weltgeschichte, v. ii. 292. 

** It is always used by Stephen himself, but not by Saint Peter in Letter 10, p. 55. 
But there is very little about the patriciate in the body of the letters. 
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Now it certainly seems to me that to any one who had not been 
led away by modern prepossessions and modern formule, it would 
seem a thing almost to be taken for granted that the patriciate was 
conferred by the authority of the Emperor. Assuredly no one as 
yet had ever received that honour by any other authority, save only 
certain patricians in Burgundy, where the title had lingered on 
from the days when South-eastern Gaul was part of the Empire.™ 
Assuredly no patrician appointed by any other authority had ever 
been heard of in Italy; assuredly no pope had ever taken upon 
himself to appoint a patrician by his own authority. As we have 
seen, when speaking of the consulship offered to Pippin’s father, 
the patriciate would to the mind of every man in Rome and Italy 
imply an Imperial commission. If the Pope, in conferring the title, 
did not act by Imperial authority, he must have meant to act in 
defiance of Imperial authority. He must have meant to set up his 
patrician in opposition to the authority of the Emperor. This is 
very likely what in his heart of hearts he meant practically to do ; 
but to suppose that he did so formally and with an avowed purpose 
is inconsistent with the whole story. Both before and after the 
Pope’s visit to Gaul, the Emperor and the King of the Franks are 
friendly powers ; the Pope is the Emperor’s subject; he has just 
been acting as the Emperor’s ambassador to the Lombard king. He 
had gone to Pavia in company with an Imperial Silentiary and 
attended by Frankish envoys. There he and they had worked to- 
gether in joint diplomatic action upon the mind of Aistulf. When 
their attempts were found fruitless, the party broke up. The 
Silentiary presumably went back to Constantinople ; the Pope cer- 
tainly went on into Gaul with the Frankish envoys. Surely the 
presumption is that persons who had been acting together up to 
that moment went on acting, if not together, yet at least with each 
other’s knowledge and approval. Surely Stephen took his journey 
into Gaul with the full knowledge and consent of the Emperor his 
sovereign, or of the Emperor’s trusted representative, a moment 
before his own colleague. Surely when the Pope, in the course of 
that journey, bestowed a title which hitherto only the Emperor had 
hestowed, he did so with the Emperor’s knowledge and consent: the 
Emperor would have said that he did it by his authority as his repre- 
sentative. But it does not at all follow that Pope, King, and 
Emperor, would understand the act in the same way. There is 
no hint of the presence of any Imperial representative at the 
Frankish court, except so far as the Pope himself was an Imperial 
representative. The Pope had things very much in his own power. 
He could shape his acts and choose his words in a way which might 
bear one meaning to himself, while it might convey quite different 
meanings to both King and. Emperor. 


34 See Fred. 89, and Ducange in Patricius. 
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From the Imperial side there could be nothing the least amazing 
in a formal commission, authorizing the King of the Franks, 
as a Roman officer with the rank of Patrician, to act against the 
King of the Lombards for the recovery of the lost lands of the Re- 
public. Those lost lands might, as should prove convenient, either 
be understood of the Exarchate or be held to take in the whole Lom- 
bard kingdom. Such a commission, such a patriciate, in the hands 
of Pippin would have much in common with the commission which 
had been granted at an earlier time, first to Odowakar and then to 
Theodoric. It had more in common with the commission granted 
to Theodoric. In the case of Odowakar the Emperor simply recog- 
nized an existing fact.. The barbarian king was already master of 
Italy ; the Emperor simply gave a legal confirmation to his position. 
But Theodoric was actually sent against Odowakar exactly as 
Pippin was sent against Aistulf. Precedents could be found even 
in Frankish history; there was the consulship of Chlodowig ; 
there is some reason to think that Childerich and Chlodowig first 
appeared even in Roman Gaul as Roman officers. The mission of 
Chlodowig may in truth have been to overthrow the tyrant Syagrius. 

In all these cases the Imperial policy is obvious. Whenever it 
seems doubtful whether the substance of power can for the moment 
be kept, it is well to keep at least the shadow, in the hope that the 
keeping of the shadow may some day help towards winning back 
the substance. 1t was better for Constantine’s purposes that Pippin 
should reign in the Exarchate, or in Rome itself, rather than Aistulf. 
Pippin was a friend, and Aistulf was an enemy ; it was possible that 
Pippin would acknowledge some kind of supremacy in the Emperor ; 
it was certain that Aistulf would acknowledge none. It was likely that 
Aistulf might go on to attack those parts of Italy which were still 
under direct Imperial rule ; Pippin, as an officer or even as an ally 
of the Empire, was not dangerous in those parts. And now comes 
in the fact of the Emperor’s embassy to Pippin in 756. Constantine 
believed, or officially professed to believe, that Pippin would give up 
his Italian conquests to him. That was the meaning which he, as 
Emperor, put on the phrase of recovering lands for the Republic. 
But when the Emperor found that Pippin put another meaning on 
those words, when he found that, without necessarily denying an out- 
ward overlordship, Pippin had bestowed the immediate possession 
elsewhere, he did not make that any ground of immediate quarrel 
with the Frankish king. We have seen that in 757 Emperor and 
King again exchanged friendly embassies, and that the Pope was a 
good deal afraid of what might come of those embassies. Perhaps 
he was afraid that his own part in the matter might be found out. 
All this seems to show that Constantine was playing very much the 
part which his predecessors had played in the like cases. It is not 
likely that he really expected very much from the honour which he 
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had bestowed on Pippin. But he was ready for all chances ; he felt 
that, by favouring Frankish intervention in Italy, by making the 
Frankish king in name at least an Imperial officer, nothing could 
possibly be lost, while something might conceivably be gained. 


The patriciate then, as I hold, was bestowed on Pippin by the 
authority of the Emperor Constantine. That it was so bestowed 
is nowhere stated in so many words. But there is very little direct 
statement about the matter. There is assuredly not a word which 
contradicts such a belief, and, modern misconceptions apart, such 
a belief best falls in with all that happened before and after. But 
the second question, What was the sense in which the Pope wished 
the bestowal of the patriciate to be understood ? is quite another 
matter. The Pope would no doubt do his formal errand, but he 
was not the least likely to set the Emperor’s case clearly before the 
King. He had quite different objects of his own. We may be 
quite sure that Stephen did not say anything to Pippin, as Gregory 
the Third had said something to Pippin’s father, about openly 
throwing off the authority of the Emperor, and putting the ruler 
of the Franks in his stead. We may be sure, if only from the 
later relations between Constantine and Pippin, that he said nothing 
tending to any open quarrel with the Empire. The Pope’s policy 
was as far as possible to keep all questions about the Empire and its 
rights out of sight, neither to deny them nor to insist upon them. 
He could not directly deny that the patriciate was an Imperial 
gift; but he would say as little of it from that side as he could, 
and he would say as much as he could say about the duties to 
which he made the Frankish king believe that the patriciate 
bound him. These were the defence of the Roman Republic, in 
the Pope’s rather than in the Emperor’s sense of the word, the 
defence of the people, the Church, and the Bishop, of the Elder 
Rome. What Stephen was seeking to do by the help of Pippin 
was to cut down the Imperial authority in Italy to the smallest 
measure of real power without formally casting it aside. He was 
seeking to put the prince whom he did not deny to be his sovereign 
in much the same position in which a prince who was not denied 
to be the sovereign of the Franks had stood a few years before. 
The essence of the proposed consulship of Charles Martel was to 
dispense with the Emperor altogether, just as the Merowingian 
king had been dispensed with under the mayoraliy of Charles. 
The essence of the patriciate of Pippin was to acknowledge the 
Emperor, but to acknowledge him only as Pippin had acknowledged 
the Merowingian king whom he had himself set up. It would 
suit the purposes of Stephen, it might suit the purposes of Pippin, 
to set up in Italy the same state of things which Zachary had so 
lately helped Pippin to sweep away in Gaul and Germany. The 
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Mayor of the Palace could hardly have a place found for him in an 
Italy which was ruled, even in name, from Constantinople. But 
the title of Patrician stood ready, well fitted, alike in its dignity 
and in its vagueness, to mark one who was to hold the substance 
of power while its name was to be left to another. Pippin, used to 
the post of Mayor of the Palace under a nominal king, was fitted 
before all men to play the part of Patrician under a nominal 
Emperor. And Stephen further saw that the Patrician under the 
nominal Emperor would not be quite the same as the Mayor under 
the nominal king. Neither would he be what the Exarchs had 
been under an Emperor not nominal but absent. Rome was so 
much further from Compiégne and Berny than it was from Ravenna 
that the independence of his own Church and city would be distinctly 
increased. The Patrician would never be able to wield the same 
practical power which the Exarchs had wielded; he would never 
be able to play the part of a master towards the special see of the 
Apostle in the way in which mayors and kings could play it towards 
either ancient Rheims or new-born Mainz. ‘To invest Pippin with 
the patriciate would suit the objects both of the Pope and the 
Emperor. Only they would look on him as invested with it in two 
different senses. Above all things they would look on him as being 
bound by its acceptance to two quite different courses with regard 
to Ravenna and the other lands which formed the last Lombard 
conquest. 

Pippin meanwhile, we may believe, accepted the patriciate with 
somewhat vague notions as to what he was accepting. But we may 
be sure that he felt that it bound him to do something for the Pope, 
and that it did not bind him to do anything against the Emperor. 
The very way in which the patriciate was mixed up with the kingly 

‘unction would tend to put out of sight the character of the patriciate 
as a mere rank under the Emperor. This was doubtless what the 
Pope aimed at in mixing up the two things together. There is such 
an utter lack of evidence as to the acts of the Emperor between the 
time when we lost sight of John the Silentiary at Pavia in 753 and 
the time when we meet him again at Rome in 756, that I would not 
take upon myself to deny that Constantine may not have had some- 
thing to do even with the royal unction of Pippin. It is the unction 
whieh would be the difficulty ; for a mere confirmation of Pippin’s 
new kingship at the hands of the Emperor there would have been 
plenty of precedents. But it is at least as likely that, while the 
patriciate was an Imperial gift, the unction was done, without any 
reference to the Emperor, at Stephen’s suggestion or Pippin’s own 
request. With Pippin its chief object seems to have been to secure 
the kingliness of his house, while the earlier unction had secured only 
the kingliness of Pippin himself. But the way in which patriciate 
and kingship were mixed up together affected the character of the 
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patriciate. It was a step towards the time when patriciate should 
merge in Empire, and when kingship should be held as a secondary 
place alongside of Empire. Of this of course there was no thought 
as yet. But when the same coming of the Popewhich made Pippin 
Frankish king in a more solemn fashion than before made him also 
Roman patrician, he was likely to think more of the Pope by whom 
the patriciate was directly bestowed than of the Emperor by whose 
authority he bestowed it. What Pippin thought of his own position 
is best seen by his answer to the Imperial envoy George in 756. 
We long for both a Frankish and an Imperial version of that 
answer. But the facts show that it must have been a refusal in 
some shape or other'to give up the Exarchate to the immediate rule 
of the Emperor. Yet the facts show that Pippin did not look on 
his refusal as implying any quarrel with the Emperor. The next 
year Constantine and Pippin exchange friendly embassies, only the 
Pope tries to sow discord between them. 

In Pippin’s answer to the Emperor in 756 the policy of Pope 
Stephen triumphed. The calling of the Patrician was now defined. 
We keep as clear as we can of Pippin’s grants and promises, his 
donatio, his Schenkung ; but we must remember that it was only as 

toman Patrician that he could make any such donatio ; as King of 
the Franks he had nothing to do with the matter. The duty of the 
patrician was practically ruled to be to work, to fight, perhaps to 
conquer, for the Roman Church—perhaps also for the Roman 
Republic, though that name is not heard just now on either side. 
The ambiguous formula lived on; it is heard of again,” but its 
use just now would have confused matters. The Republic of which 
Pippin was the Patrician was now clearly shown to be a republic of 
which, not the Emperor but the Pope, was to be the practical head. 
The Emperor is quietly set aside, and his lands and cities are taken 
possession of in another name. But there was no formal throwing 
off of-his authority. Aslong as there was an Emperor of his house, 
the authority of Constantine and his successors was never denied ; 
it was acknowledged in various empty forms both at Rome and at 
Ravenna. It was only when the Isaurian house failed that the 
Patrician, successor of Pippin, was called to the Empire as successor 
of Constantine. 


I have noticed that Pippin himself does not use the title of Patri- 
cian, but that is constantly used by his son Charles. As used by 
Charles, as applied to Pippin by Stephen, the usual style is Patricius 
Romanorum. That style, as a formal title, was new. As a description, 
a few instances may be found, one of them earlier than Pippin’s 
time. In Fredegar * the Exarch Isaae—we have his tomb at Ravenna 
—appears as patricius Romanorum. §o in later writers speaking of 

% Cod. Car. 11 (Mon. Car. p. 65) in 757. * 69. 
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earlier times, the Exarch Gregory is so called by Paul the Deacon,*7 
and the last Exarch Eutychios in the Chronicle of Salerno.** In 
these cases the description was most likely suggested by the style 
of the Frankish kings. Strictly speaking, as patrician was a title of 
rank, not of office, there could not be a patrician of this or that city or 
province. Butit was not unnatural so to use the word. We find the 
patricius Sicilie in a letter of Hadrian to Charles® in 778, and the 
patricius de Sicilia in Einhard.” Elsewhere he has more accurately, 
Theodorus patricius, Sicilie prefectus." In short, to talk of a patricius 
Sicilie is rather like calling the Marquess of Lansdowne ‘ Marquess 
of India.’ As for the patricius Romanorum, in the utter absence of 
evidence we may doubt whether the Emperors knew anything about 
the addition Romanorum, and we should greatly like to see the title 
in Greek. We may be quite sure that Pope Stephen did not use 
the style without believing that it was likely to serve his purposes. 
Pippinus Patricius Romanorum has certainly quite another ring 
from simple Pippinus Patricius. Yet, in the particular case of 
Pippin, the addition was intelligible, perhaps necessary. The 
familiar use of the name patricius in one part of the Frankish 
dominions would make it needful to add some qualification when 
it was applied to the Frankish king himself. Pippin was to be 
Patrician of the Romans, something different from this or that 
patrician in Burgundy. And, however the word Romanorum got 
into his style, it would certainly not be taken by anybody as apply- 
ing to the “Pwpaio. everywhere from Lilybaion to Mount Tauros; it 
would mean definitely the Romans of the Old Rome, or at most 
of Italy.“? If Constantine did know anything about the word 
Romanorum, he might mean by it that Pippin should be Exarch, if 
he could get back the Exarchate from Aistulf. 


I think then, not indeed that I have proved my case, which 
cannot be done where there is no direct evidence, but that 
I have shown that the belief that Pippin was made patrician by 
Imperial commission is not ‘ childish’ or unworthy of thought, but 
that it falls in with the recorded facts better than any other. 
At the same time I fully believe that Pope Stephen had not the 
slightest intention that the new patrician should really act as an 
Imperial officer. The way of talking must have been somewhat 
like that in our own Civil War, when the men of the godly city of 
Gloucester, besieged by the King, made answer that they held the city 
for the King, and would give it up only to his orders, signified by 
both Houses of Parliament. Pippin’s answer to the Emperor’s 


7 iv. 38. % Pertz, iii. 471. ® Cod. Car. 62 (Mon. Car. p. 202). 
Ann. 799. " Ann. 788. 


* Just as Procopius uses the word ‘Pwuaio: in two senses, for all subjects of the 
Empire, and also specially for the local Romans of the Old Rome. 
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envoy in 756 might, if we had its exact text, turn out to be some- 
thing not very different from this. In any case, I have not the 
slightest doubt that the Pope, by a cunning use of ambiguous 
words, Respublica Romana first among them, thoroughly took in 
both the King and the Emperor. It was easy to do so without 
exactly telling lies. All that was needful was for the Pope to insist 
on one point to one man and on another to another, to use words 
in one sense to one man and in another to another, himself perhaps 
using them in his own mind in a different sense from either. But 
we may be sure that Constantine pretty soon saw through the de- 
ception. When he sent the embassy of 756, he could hardly have 
expected that Pippin was really going to give up the Exarchate to 
him as soon as he had conquered it.. But he would lose nothing, 
he might perhaps gain something, by finding out for certain. 


I could easily say a vast deal more, not about the bestowal of 
the patriciate, but about its aspect and working under Pippin and 
still more under Charles. But I will now only point out some of 
the modern authors who have discussed the subject, and then speak 
a word or two on some arguments of M. Gasquet’s, which I cannot 
think are at all likely to help the cause which he and I both sup- 
port. 

First, Savigny (‘ Geschichte des romischen Rechts,’ i. 313) looks 
on Pippin as the Pope’s Sciirmvogt at Rome, while the Pope him- 
self was patrician in the Exarchate. Gregorovius (‘Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom,’ ii. 273) has a good deal to say about the patriciate. 
Pippin was chosen Defensor, or something to that effect, by the 
Pope and the people of Rome; but he allows that the Imperial 
authority remained in name, and that the Patrician was the repre- 
sentative of the Emperor. Hegel (‘Geschichte der Stadteverfassung 
in Italien,’ i. 209) holds the patriciate to be the ‘ Statthalterschaft 
im Ducat von Rom.’ The Pope did not mean to give Pippin the 
government of Rome; he was to be a mighty protector who would 
be satisfied with honours and titles. Of Waitz (‘ Verfassungsge- 
schichte,’ iii. 80) 1 have said something when speaking of Luden. 
He pronounces the views of Gregorovius to be no less groundless. 
The patriciate in some sort continued the Empire, but it stood in 
no relation to the ‘ Ost-romisches Reich.’ 

Dillinger, in his discourse ‘ Das Kaiserthum Karls des Grossen’ 
(‘Miinmchner Historisches Jahrbuch,’ 1865, p. 318), is much better 
worth reading than any that I have yet mentioned. He will not 
allow the patriciate to have been given by an Imperial commission ; 
but he insists on the lack of any purpose formally to throw off 
the Imperial authority. The patrician, a Schirmvogt, a Schirm- 
herr, was seemingly to be something between Emperor and no 
Emperor. He refers to the consulship offered to Charles Martel, 
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but I think he hardly sees the distinction between that and the 
patriciate. Comparing him with Ranke (‘ Weltgeschichte,’ v. 2, 
27 et seqq.) I should say that Dollinger better understood that 
Stephen did not intend to separate from the Empire, that Ranke 
better understood that Gregory did. And Ranke, though he does 
talk about Griechen, makes one remark of great moment, which 
would hardly have suggested itself to those who commonly babble 
about ‘Greeks of the Lower Empire.’ He points out that Aistulf 
chose for his attack on the Imperial possessions in Italy a time 
when the Emperor was busy in Asia. 

In Oelsner, the special biographer of Pippin (p. 144 et seqq.), 
there is really hardly anything to make out, except a good many re- 
ferences on the use of the word ‘ patricius.’ Martens (‘ Die rémische 
Frage unter Pippin und Karl dem Grossen,’ Stuttgart, 1881) has 
two sections headed severally Die neue Respublica Romana and 
Der rimische Patriciat Pippin’s und seiner Séhne, followed by 
another heading of Kritische Erérterungen (p. 98). The book was 
followed by ‘Neue Eroérterungen wtber die rémische Frage,’ &c., 
Stuttgart, 1882, in which the author reviews his reviewers. Ac-+ 
cording to Martens, the patriciate was conferred by the unction ; 
it had nothing to do with the old patriciate conferred by the Em- 
perors ; it was a device (eine freie Schépfung) of Pope Stephen him- 
self. Being new, it could not be, as the Moissac chronicler says, 
secundum morem majorum. Those words therefore must apply to 
Pippin’s kingship only.*' The patriciate was eine politische Titular, 
an honorary membership of the new Respublica Romanorum. That 
Republic, Stephen’s Republic, was something quite new. Hitherto 
(one is a little amused to learn) the Republic had specially meant 
the Exarchate—im achten Jahrhundert wurde in Italien unter Res- 
publica (im besonderen Sinne) der unter griechischer Herrschaft stehende 
Exarchat von Ravenna verstanden’ (p. 72). But Stephen meant 
also the duchy of Rome. Of this Republic the Pope was to be 
sovereign, but not fully sovereign (erstrebte Stephan nicht blos den 
Ducat, sondern auch den Exarchat der souveriinen Herrschaft der 
Piipste zu unterwerfen, p. 76. Dessen ungeachtet darf man Stephan II 
nicht als Souverin im wahren und vollen Sinne des Wortes ansehen, 
p- 77). Itis specially noticed that neither Stephen nor his suc- 
cessor was ever called ‘ princeps’ or ‘rex.’ The Republic was in- 
dependent of the Emperor (‘von dem griechischen Kaiser ganz 
unabhdngig,’ ‘unabhiingig von Byzanz,’ ‘ein von Griechenland (?) 
unabhingiges Staatswesen’). That Constantinople is still called 
urbs regia, that deeds are still dated by the years of the Emperor, 
proves nothing. This state of things is allowed to have been 
strange, and not without its disadvantages; War diese Entstehung 
der Respublica Romanorum singular und anormal, so barg sie auch 
fiir die Zukunft grosse Schwierigkeiten in sich. That is, in fifty 
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years the Defensor grew into a master. Martens has of course 
some hard words against Luden, and he further disputes against 
everybody in general. 

Lastly, Dahn (‘ Urgeschichte,’ iii. 876) naturally knows all the 
facts. He is so true a scholar himself that he need not have mis- 
represented Luden. He fully knows the true relations between 
Pope and Emperor ; and we may thank him for applying to Pope 
Stephen the words Rechtsbruch der Treupflicht eines Unterthans. 
But he does not see how new a thing it was that the patriciate 
should be bestowed in any way by or through the Pope, because 
he does not distinguish the consulship of Charles from the patri- 
ciate of Pippin. 

All this is very wonderful. It shows how ingenious men can 
go on guessing for ever, when nothing can be directly proved or 
disproved. And it is of course cleverer and finer to dream one’s 
own dream whole than painfully to see what interpretation will 
best fit in with such facts as we have. A plain man simply argues ; 
Pippin was patrician ; nobody before him was ever made patrician 
save by the authority of the Emperor; the presumption therefore 
is that Pippin was made patrician by authority of the Emperor. 
Such a presumption would of course be set aside by any trust- 
worthy statement distinctly asserting or implying something else. 
But where is there such a statement? I heartily wish we had the 
documents both for the bestowal of the patriciate and for the 
donatio. Then we should know something instead of guessing. 
But I suspect that a clever guesser would rather be sorry if the 
documents were found, because they would cut him off from the 
pleasure of guessing any more. 


I now come to my own comrade, M. Gasquet. He has a good 
deal to say about the famous ‘ Fantuzzi Fragment,’ which will be 
found- in Fantuzzi’s ‘Monumenti Ravennati,’ vi. 264, in Troya, 
‘Cod. Dipl. Lang.’ iv. 503, and Martens, ‘ Die rémische Frage,’ 
p- 269. M. Gasquet of course does not believe in the Fragment as 
a real document of the time of Pippin; but he places it earlier than 
I can, assigning it to the time of Pope Hadrian. To me it seems to 
breathe the revived Imperial spirit of the time of Otto the Third and 
Gregory the Fifth. Scheffer-Boichorst (‘ Mittheilungen des Instituts 
fur Oesterreichische Geschichtsforschung,’ v. 205, Innsbruck, 1884) 
brings strong arguments to show that it was made up out of docu- 
ments of Lewis the Pious and Otto the Great. The thing is a 
shameless forgery designed to assert for the Popes a right over the 
Exarchate and a great dealmore. And this is done in a letter from 
Pippin, Patricius Romanorum—he is not called Rex Francorum—to 
a Pope Gregory who is supposed to come after Stephen, in which 
letter he records his promise to Stephen, Stephen gets leave from 
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the Emperor Leo (Imperator Constantinopolitanus Leo), to appoint 
a Patronus—the name is clearly thought to be the same as patri- 
cius—against the Lombards. Pippin becomes such patronus or 
patricius. As such, after his Lombard conquest, he grants to the 
Pope the Exarchate and a great deal more, omnia que pridem tue 
[al. tot] per Imperatorum largitionem subsistebant ditioni. 

If this could really be a forgery of Hadrian’s day, it would 
certainly go far to prove that the forger looked on Pippin as, form- 
ally at least, an Imperial lieutenant in Italy. And if so, the 
document would come under the general law that a forged document 
may be evidence for any point except that which it is forged to 
assert. For such a forgery to give special prominence to the Imperial 
side of things would be at least remarkable. And this document 
is certainly forged, not to prove anything about the position of the 
Emperor and his patrician, but to prove something about the extent 
of Pippin’s donatio to the Pope. But I cannot believe that the 
forgery is as old as Hadrian’s day. No one in Hadrian’s day, 
when there was still one Emperor only, would have talked about 
Imperator Constantinopolitanus. No one in Hadrian’s day could 
have thought that any Pope Gregory had reigned between Stephen 
and Hadrian, or could have thought that the Emperor who was 
reigning at Hadrian’s accession was called Leo. In the days of 
Otto the Third and Gregory the Fifth, a man might have forgotten 
the succession of Emperors and Popes in the eighth century. But 
at that one point of time, when for a moment the two swords flashed 
in concert, a man whose first business was to exalt the Pope might 
not refuse to exalt the Emperor a little by the way. 

But I am still more amazed at the way in which M. Gasquet 
goes on to refer to one of the most daring fictions in the world as 
_of some authority. By the ‘Chronique du Mont-Cassin,’ which he 
refers to as bien informée, he can mean only the ‘ Epitome Chroni- 
corum Casinensium,’ printed in the second volume of Muratori, 
p- 362. This is a monstrous forgery of the twelfth century, claiming 
to be a work of Anastasius. He may believe that chooses that Pope 
Stephen, with seven Cardinal Bishops, with the three Kings and 
Patricians, Pippin, Charles, and Karlmann, and the elder Karl- 
mann to boot, all prayed to Saint Benedict in this fashion. Sedem 
apostolicam protege, Romanum Imperium et hos gloriosos patricios . . . 
defende. Presently follows: Omnia precepta et privilegia pontificum 
et imperatorum idem pontifex cum supradictis patriciis renovans. 
The twelfth-century forger was thinking of the Hohenstaufen, not 
of the Isaurians. 


Lastly, I must say a word on another point to the consideration 
of which I have been also led by a scornful reference. In Oelsner, 
‘ Konig Pippin,’ p. 267, note 2, I read : 
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Das von Montfaucon, Paleographia Greca, p. 265-267, aufbewahrte 
Bruchstiick eines griechischen Briefes, worin der Herausgeber ein Schrei- 
ben des Kaisers Constantin an Pippin erkennen will, bietet so geringe 


Anhaltspiinkte fiir die Benutzung dar, dass wir es lieber ganz iibergangen 
haben. 


The chance of something Imperial, preserved and respected by a 
scholar of a past age, and scornfully tossed aside by a German 
scholar in 1871, was tempting. I looked up the document, and, 
though I cannot say that it helped me to any new and important 
facts, it was certainly well worth looking up. The document comes 
from Saint Denis, and is frightfully torn, a mere fragment in short. 
But Montfaucon made out a good deal, not by guessing, but by 
reading. The letter is from an Emperor to some king, presumably 
a King of the Franks, who has been at war with another king, with 
whom the Emperor prays him to make peace. There had been a 
warlike expedition (ra&dévov), on the result of which the Emperor 
blesses the successful king with many blessings. He wishes for the 
restoration of something ([a7rox|]aracracis POdvn) for the safety of 
his friends, and for the overthrow of his enemies. He then suggests 
peace with the other king. 

Montfaucon argued that these fragments fitted in well with the 
relations between Constantine, Pippin, and Aistulf. But he sup- 
posed an embassy in the year 754, while Pippin’s first Lombard 
campaign was still going on. Constantine, he held, tried to make 
peace between the Frank and the Lombard on condition of the 
Exarchate being restored to himself. It is certainly strange if no 
diplomatic action on the part of the Emperor took place between 
the joint mission of Stephen and John to Pavia in October 753 
and the appearance of John and George at Rome about May 756. 
None however is recorded, and there seems no reason why the 
fragment should not be part of a letter carried by John and George 
in 756. When they were sent, it was not known at Constantinople 
that Pippin had begun his second campaign, but its beginning was 
most likely looked for. ‘The envoys came to hinder Pippin’s march, 
that is, to keep peace. By that time peace between the kings had 
become the clear interest of the Emperor. Constantine must by that 
time have seen that the Pope had taken him in, and that he had a 
better chance of winning back the Exarchate by diplomacy between 
the two kings than he would have if Pippin again overthrew Aistulf 
at the Pope’s request. 

Nothing of course can be, strictly speaking, proved by such a 
mere fragment. And, if we had the document in full, it would most 
likely be something very vague and formal. The deeper diplomacy 
of those days was done by word of mouth. The Imperial envoys 
of 756 must have had very elaborate instructions, how. they were 
to act according to the many possible states of things which they 
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might find. The formal letter from the Emperor to the King must 
have been so written as to suit many different sets of circumstances. 
But the fragment is clearly a fragment of a letter written from an 
Emperor to a Frankish king, and what there is of it well suits the 
circumstances of the embassy of 756. And since Oelsner so scorn- 
fully cast aside the opinion of Montfaucon, the views of the elder 
scholar have been confirmed by recent paleographers in Germany, 
France, and England. The fragment is accepted as of the date of 
Constantine and Pippin, and as sent by Constantine to Pippin, by 
Wattenbach, ‘ Schrifttafeln zur griechischen Paliiographie’ (1876), 
x. xi., and in his ‘ Seriptt. Gree. Specimen’ (1883), p. 6. It is 
accepted also by M. Graux in the ‘Journal des Savants’ (1881), 
p- 307, and by Mr. Maunde Thompson * in his article Paleography 
in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (vol. xviii. p. 150), where it is 
called ‘the single surviving specimen of Greek writing of the 
Imperial Chancery.’ All these scholars accept Montfaucon’s reading 
of the Greek text of the fragment. Only the Latin word which he 
read as the Emperor’s signature Constantinus they read legimus. 


Now I have done for the present. I am as fully aware as 
the sharpest German critic can be that I have put forth Nichts 
neues. But I believe that I have put forth etwas altes, which even 
German critics may find it worth their while to think over. 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


‘** T have further to thank Mr. Thompson for personal help and guidance in the 
matter. 














The Early Connexion of the Isle of Man 
with [reland 


HE Isle of Man has a share in the earliest legends which take 
the place of history in Ireland before the Christian era, and 
perhaps for some little time after it. Cuchulainn and Finn, the 
most celebrated heroes of Irish story, appear in Manx as well as in 
Irish tales. It was in the Isle of Man that Culann, the famous 
smith, manufactured a sword, a spear, and a shield for Conchobar 
MacNessa, which were of such excellence that he was invited to 
take up his abode in Ireland. The triumph of Lug, the Irish 
sun god, was celebrated in the Isle of Man, as in Ireland, early 
in August, and the Beltain (May) and Samhain (November) festivals 
were accompanied by similar observances in both countries. Keat- 
ing,' an Irish historian, in relating the adventures of the early 
colonists of Ireland, tells us that the mythic Firbolg and their 
allies, after their defeat by the Tuatha Dé Danann, went to 
the island of Rathlin, and the western isles of Scotland, while, 
according to Nennius,? they also took possession of Man. The 
conquerors of the Firbolg, the equally mythic Tuatha Dé Danann, 
are brought closely into connexion with the Isle of Man through 
the great Irish magician, Manannan MacLir, who is said to have 
been one of their chieftains, and who, according to the ‘ Supposed 
True Chronicle of the Isle of Man,’ was ‘the -first man that had 
Mann, or ever was ruler of Mann, and the land was named after 
him. Cormac, in his glossary, gives the following account of 
him: ‘Manannan MacLir, a celebrated merchant who was in the 
Isle of Man. He was the best pilot that was in the west of Europe. 
He used to know by studying the heavens the period which would 
be the fine weather and the bad weather, and when each of these 
two times would change. Inde Scoti et Brittones eum deum voca- 
verunt maris, et inde filium maris esse dixerunt, i.e. Maclir, ‘son of 
sea. Et de nomine Manannan the Isie of Man dictus est.4 This 
theory of the Isle of Man being named after Manannan, when so 


1 Keating, History of Ireland, pp. 106-108. ? Manx Society, iv. p. 13. 

8 Tbid. xii. p. 5. A copy of this, which was certainly not compiled earlier than 
the sixteenth century, was prefixed to old copies of the Statute Book. 
* Cormac’s Glossary, the Stokes O’Donovan edition, p. 114. 
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called, has been shown to be highly improbable by Professor Rh?s, 
who thinks that ‘ Manannan gave his original name, in a form cor- 
responding to Manu and its congeners, to the island, making it 
Manavia Insula . . . for which we have in Welsh and Irish respee- 
tively Manaw and Manann. Then from these names of the island 
the god derives his in its attested forms of Manawydan and Manan- 
nan, which would seem to mark an epoch when he had become 
famous in connexion with the Isle of Man.’* This connexion 
‘began after the defeat of Manannan and his Tuatha Dé Danann by 
the Milesians, when he was chosen by the survivors as their leader. 
He and they then took refuge in the western isles and Man, whose 
inhabitants acknowledged him as their ruler. Referring again to 
the ‘Supposed True Chronicle of Man,’ we find that ‘ he reigned 
many years and was a Paynim, and kept by necromancy the Land 
of Man under mists, and if he dreaded any enemies, he would 
make of one man to seem an hundred by his art magick, and he 
never had any farm of the Comons, but each one to bring a certain 
quantity of green rushes on midsummer eve.’7 Manannan and his 
dynasty, according to a story called ‘ The Exile of the Children of 
Uisneach,’ ruled in Man at the beginning of our present era, as the 
fourth of that name is stated to have assisted Gaiar in driving Con- 
chobar, king of Ulster, from his dominions early in the first century. 
Tighernach, who wrote his annals about the end of the tenth 
century, records that a colony of Cruithnigh, who were driven out 
of Ulster by the Milesians, took refuge in the Isle of Man in a.p. 
254. It is, however, impossible to be sure whether this statement 
of Tighernach’s is authentic history, or is founded on the mythical 
story of the expulsion of Manannan by the Milesians related 
above. The two races, however, mentioned by him are cer- 
tainly human beings, not gods and demons like the Tuatha Dé 
Dannan and Firbolg of the earlier legends. Who the Milesians 
were we know not, but they were probably Goidels, and the Cruith- 
nigh or Picts are historical. It must therefore remain uncertain 
who were the earliest inhabitants of the island, but we have the 
authority of Orosius,* who wrote in 416 a.p., for the statement that 
in his time the inhabitants of both Ireland and the Isle of Man were 
Scoti, or the people who in the Celtic languages would be called 
Gael and Gwyddyl. It would seem probable, however, judging from 
the populations of the adjacent countries at this period, that, though 
Goidels were the ruling people, other earlier races were represented. 
Till the fifth century then we have no historical fact recorded in 


5 Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, 1886, pp. 663, 664. ® O’Curry, Atlantis, vii. 226. 

” Manx Society, xii. 6. This last sentence would seem to have been added as a 
gentle reminder to the Derby rulers of Man that their faithful subjects had not been 
accustomed to taxation. 

§ Manx Society, iv. 7. 
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connexion with the Isle of Man, except that it had a population 
similar to that which inhabited Ireland. Nor are we better supplied 
with historical records during the fifth and three following centuries, 
though fortunately we are able, to a certain extent, to supply their 
place through the survival of the names of Irish ecclesiastics in the 
designations of our parish churches, which are usually on old sites, 
and of the ancient keeills or cells. These names would lead us to 
suppose that Manxmen were for the most part christianised by Irish 
missionaries ; and, indeed, it would have been strange if the prose- 
lytising Irish monks, who wandered all over Europe, had avoided 
an island so near to them. Whether St. Patrick visited the Isle of 
Man or not is not certainly known, as the ancient records are silent 
on this point. The ‘Tripartite Life of St. Patrick’® contains the 
following interesting account of the conversion of Manxmen to 
Christianity : ‘St. Patrick having by means of a miracle converted 
a wicked man of Ulster called Macc Cuill and his men, the following 
incident is related. ‘‘ Then they were silent and said, ‘ Truly this 
man Patrick is a man of God.’ They all forthwith believed, and 
Mace Cuill believed, and at Patrick’s behest he went in the sea in a 
coracle of [only] one hide. . . . Now Mace Cuill went on that day 
to sea, with his right hand toward Mag Inis, till he reached Mann, 
and found two wonderful men in the island before him. And it is 
they that preached God's word in Mann, and through their preach- 
ing the men of that island were baptised. Conindri and Romuil 
were their names. Now when these men saw Mace Cuill in his 
coracle they took him from the sea and received him with a wel- 
come; and he learnt the divine rule with them, until he took the 
bishopric after them. This is “ Mace Cuil from the sea,” the illus- 
trious bishop and prelate of Arduimnen.’ '° 
With regard to the earliest bishops of the Isle of Man, the 
monks of Rushen Abbey—and monks are usually credulous in 
such matters—wrote: ‘ We are entirely ignorant who or what were 
the bishops before Roolwer’s time (1076); for we neither find 
any documents on the subject, nor have we any certain accounts 
handed down by our elders.’!' Undaunted by this the later 
Manx historians have compiled a list of them as follows: ‘Am- 
phibalus (doubtful), 8360; St. Patrick, 444; St. German, 447; 
Conindricus, Romulus, &c.’ The two latter are clearly the same 
as those mentioned in the ‘ Tripartite Life.’ Colgan gives these 
names as Conderium et Romailum, which, Professor Rhfs conjec- 
tures, should become in Manx something like Conner or Coinnir 
and Rowell or Rowill. With reference to the former of these 
two names, it is, perhaps, significant that, according to the ‘ Annals 
® Stokes’ translation, p. 223. 


'° Colgan, according to Stokes, has Ard-Ebnanensis. 
'' Chronicon Mannie, Manx Society, xxii. 115. 
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of Ulster,’ the shrine of Dachonna, probably in Man, was in 
798 plundered by the Norsemen. Now da, like mo, is a prefix 
expressing endearment, and removing it we have Conna, so that 
this shrine may have been that of the holy man mentioned in the 
‘Tripartite Life.’ As to Rowell it is just possible that he may have 
left his mark in the name of the mountains called Barroole, the 
creek called Ghaw Roole, and the hill called Knockrule. Of Mace- 
Cuill no mention is made even by our enterprising historians, 
though his name in the form Coole is common in the Isle of Man 
at the present day. With regard to St. Patrick then the evidence 
from the ‘Tripartite Life’ would tend to show that he had not 
visited the Isle of Man. It was reserved for Jocelin, a monk of 
Furness, writing early in the twelfth century, who may, however, 
have had access to information not attainable now, to tell us that 
he did so; and his narrative is expanded and embellished by the 
‘ Supposed True Chronicle of Man’ and the ‘ Traditionary Ballad,’ 
both probably of not earlier date than the sixteenth century. 
Whether St. Patrick did or did not come to the island, we have 
made use of his name freely in our sacred sites. Of our seventeen 
parish churches and the thirty ancient keeills, which have retained 
their names, the great majority are dedicated to him, and to saints 
who are known to have been either his disciples or their successors. 
The names of nine of the parish churches are almost certainly of 
purely Irish origin, and, of the remaining eight, four are probably 
Irish, and four of comparatively recent dedication. St. Patrick’s 
own name was given to two, Kirk Patrick, and Kirk Patrick of 
Jurby. Jurby point, on which the latter church is situated, is said 
to have once been an island, the innis Patrick,'? where the saint 
is supposed to have landed. There is also a church on Peel 
Island dedicated to him, which is of very early date. Maughold, 
said to have been one of St. Patrick’s earliest disciples, has given 
his name to a parish, a headland, and an islet. The ‘ Book of 
Armagh’ records the marvellous story of his conversion by St. 
Patrick, and in the other accounts of St. Patrick’s life are equally 
wonderful, details about his episcopate. These are all, perhaps, 
surpassed by the circumstantial statements in the ‘ Chronicon 
Mannizw’ concerning his reappearance in the twelfth century to 
strike dead with his staff a daring pirate who had profaned his 
sanctuary. 

Lonan, St. Patrick’s nephew, has given his name to the parish 
church of Lonan, or, as it is now usually spelled, Lonnan. From 
Connaghyn, as he is called in the ‘ Traditionary Ballad,’ comes the 
name of the parish church of Conaghan, as it was called in the 
earliest record, but since contracted into Conchan. It is difficult to 
connect him with any Irish saint mentioned in the martyrologies, 


" Some think, and with more probability, that innis Patrick is Peel Island. 
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but he is probably identical with St. Connigen, whose name occurs 
in the calendar of Oengus. ‘The popular idea that Conchan is 
named after St. Concha (Latin Concessa), St. Patrick’s mother, can- 
not be accepted philologically. The parish church of Marown is 
dedicated to a saint called Maronog" in the Irish calendars, 
Marooney in the ‘ Traditionary Ballad,’ and St. Ruin™ in the 
manorial roll of 1511. In an unpublished bull of pope Gregory 
IX in 1281, which it is intended to print shortly in the Eneuisn 
Historica Review, the church of this parish is called kyrke 
Marena. In the parish now called Arbory there are two keeills 
dedicated to Cairbre and Columb respectively, the former being 
an Irish saint and the latter the famous Irish missionary to the 
Scots, St. Columba. The parish formerly took its name from 
both of these saints, being sometimes called after one and some- 
times after the other. In 1153 it is the parish S“ Carebrie, and 
in 1231 the parish S“ Columbe, herbery vocatam. In 1291 it was 
Carber’s and in 1511 Columba’s parish, but the name of the 
former has proved more enduring than that of his more illustrious 
compeer. The church of the parish of Santan or Santon, called 
in 1511 St. Santan, is named after St. Sanctan, also an Irish saint, 
not from St. Ann, as the modern map-makers have it. The parish 
church of Bride, called in 1511 S. Brigide, is dedicated to 
St. Brigit, the most famous of Irish female saints. 

We now come to the names of those parish churches and parishes 
which are of doubtful, but still probably Irish origin. With regard 
to the first of these, that of German, which has been given to the 
cathedral of the diocese as well as to a parish church and its parish, 
the ‘ Traditionary Ballad’ tells us that St. Patrick, before he left the 
island, ‘ blessed Saint Germanus, and left him a bishop in it to 
strengthen the faith more and more.’” A difficulty, however, arises 
from the fact that the name of Germanus does not occur in the 
Irish calendars, and we have only the comparatively recent authcrity 
of Jocelin for his being St. Patrick’s disciple. By way of solving 
this it may not, perhaps, be unreasonable to conjecture that 
Germanus was substituted for Coemanus by later writers, who would 
remember the famous saint of Auxerre, while forgetting the 
obscure Irishman. This Coemanus, or, as he is called in Irish 
martyrologies, Mochaemog, is known to have been oneof St. Patrick’s 
disciples. The name of the parish church of Braddan has been 
cornected with the famous Irish saint and navigator Brandinus or 
Brendinus, or with the St. Brandon who, though not mentioned by 
the monks of Rushen Abbey, was, according to Manx historians, 
bishop of Sodor and Man from 1098 to 1113. This theory does 


'* The prefix mo, ‘my,’ and the affix og, ‘ young,’ are expressive of endearment 
and are frequently attached to the names of Celtic saints. 
' Genitive. '§ Train, History of the Isle of Man, p. 52. 
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not seem consonant with orthodox philology, but nevertheless it 
may be correct. In 1231 the bull of pope Gregory IX mentions terras 
S"“ Bradarni and in 1291 Bishop Mark held a synod at Bradan. 

The name of the parish of Rushen which is first mentioned in 
1408 as of Sancte Trinitatis inter prata, ‘ of the Holy Trinity among 
the meadows,’ presents considerable difficulties. In the first manorial 
roll of 1511 itis called Parochia S“ Trinitatis in Rushen. The most 
probable interpretation seems to be that Rushen has derived its 
name from St. Russein of Inis-Picht, whose name is recorded in the 
martyrology of Tallaght and who was probably forgotten before 
1511, when, Rushen being regarded as a place name, in may have 
been substituted for noo, saint. The parish church of Malew is 
generally supposed to have derived its name from St. Lupus, the 
pupil of St. German of Auxerre, who was sent to Britain to con- 
found the Pelagians. In confirmation of this theory may be quoted 
the inscription on an ancient paten, now in Malew church, Sancte 
Lupe ora pro nobis, and the entry in the roll of 1511, Parochia S* 
Lupi. It is more probable, however, that the name may come from 
that of an Irish saint, Moliba or Molipa, the latinised form of 
Moliu or Malliu, whose name is found in the Calendar of Oengus, 
and in the form Moliwe in a bull of Pope Gregory XI, relating to a 
presentation to this very church, dated 1877. The four remaining 
parishes, Andreas, Michael, Ballaugh, and Lezayre, had probably 
no churches till after the connexion with Ireland had come to 
an end; the two latter parishes, indeed, having been mainly 
occupied by marshes till a comparatively recent date. 

Of the ancient keeills referred to above, the remains of more 
than one hundred are still to be found, the earliest of which pro- 
bably date from the sixth century, and of their names about thirty 
survive. They are for the most part uf very small size, not ex- 
ceeding twenty feet by twelve. This fact, and their remarkably 
irregular distribution, conclusively disprove the theory advanced 
by the ‘ Traditionary Ballad’ that they were the chapels established 
by St. German for public worship, one for each four quarterlands."® 
Their only possible use, therefore, was as habitations for the 
culdees or clerical recluses. St. Patrick and St. Bridget have each 
given their names to seven of these keeills. St. Martin, possibly 
the St. Martin who is said to have been St. Patrick’s uncle, has 
one keeill called after him. St. Columba has one, and St. Lingan, 
also an Irish saint, two. 

But it is not only through these names that we are able 
to trace the intimate connexion of the Isle of Man with Ireland 
between the fifth and eighth centuries, for we find that the round 
tower on Peel Island is precisely of the same form as that in 
Ireland, and that the inscriptions in the Ogam character recently 


‘6 Each quarterland contains, on an average, seventy-five acres. 
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discovered are, according to Professor Rhfs, of the oldest Irish 
type. A very significant story, as showing this connexion, is 
related by Cormac in his glossary concerning the visit of Senchan 
Torpeist, who was chief poet of Ireland from a.p. 649-62, to the 
Isle of Man. It appears that he took with him fifty poets as his 
retinue, besides students, and that on their arrival in the island 
the first person they saw was an old woman on the shore cutting 
seaweed, who asked them who they were. On their replying, she 
gave them a couplet of verse and challenged them to give the 
corresponding couplet, which one of their number did. This 
anecdote would tend to show that the Isle of Man was one of the 
regular circuits of the Irish poets, and that its language was at that 
time identical with the Irish. These visits of Irishmen to the Isle 
of Man were doubtless returned by visits of Manxmen to Ireland. 
For it must be remembered that, till the end of the eighth century, 
Ireland was the centre of European culture and civilisation as well 
as of religious zeal, and the Irish church was so celebrated as a 
school of learning, that students flocked to Ireland from great 
distances. ‘Till the inroads of the Northmen, there seems to have 
been only one " break in this period of peace and prosperity, which 
took place at the beginning of the seventh century, when it is re- 
corded by Bede that the Mevanian Islands'* were conquered by 
king Edwin of Northumbria. It is, however, doubtful if Man is 
included under this term, for king Alfred, in his translation of 
Bede’s text, substitutes Anglesey for Mevanias Insulas, and William 
of Malmesbury, writing in the twelfth century, quotes Bede’s words, 
and remarks that ‘the Mevanian Islands are those which we now 
call Anglesey, that is, the Isles of the Angles.’ It is, however, 
curious that the plural should be used. Even if the Isle of Man 
had been conquered by Edwin, there would not have been any 
permanent results, as the English were driven from the coasts of 
Cumberland and Lancashire soon afterwards, and consequently it 
is not likely that they retained their hold on the small island to the 
west of those coasts. The probability seems to be that the Isle of 
Man remained under Ultonian rule, and therefore in close connexion 
with Ireland, till the incursions of the Northmen, and that even 
then this’ connexion did not entirely cease, for, if the account 

'” The exploits attributed to Baetan MacCairill, king of Ulster, at the end of the 
sixth century, were, till the publication of Celtic B.itaun by Professor Rh¥s, supposed 
to have taken place in the Isle of Man; but he has shown that they really occurred 
in the region called in Welsh the land of Manaw, and by the Goidels Mannan, which 
is the country between the Friths of Clyde and Forth. 

18 Vevanias Brittonum insulas, que inter Hiberniam et Brittaniam site sunt.— 
Manx Society, iv. 9. 

'’? It is perhaps worth noting that Train (History of the Isle of Man, pp. 37-49), 
misled by the identity of the early name of Anglesey—Mona—with that of the Isle 


of Man, has introduced a dynasty of Welsh kings, whom he made to rule in Man 
from a.p. 517-919, whereas the Welsh isle was really the sphere of their dominion. 
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in the ‘ Book of Rights’ is credible, the Isle of Man was tributary 
till the tenth century, and the king of Ireland enjoyed ‘the fruit 
of Manann in Tara.’*° Apart, however, from the fact mentioned 
in n. 17 that all references to Manann do not necessarily apply 
to the Isle of Man, it seems improbable that the tribute was regularly 
paid, as the incursions of the Northmen, which began at the end of 
the eighth century, continued at short intervals till they definitely 
established their rule. The first of these incursions is recorded by 
the ‘ Annals of Ulster’ in 798 in the following words: ‘The burn- 
ing of Inis-Patrick by the Gentiles, and cattle plunder of the country 
was borne off, and the shrine of Dachonna was broken by them, and 
the spoils of the sea [taken] by them also, between Erinn and Alba.’ 
O’Donovan understood the Inis-Patrick here mentioned to be the 
island so called on the coast of Dublin, while Todd in his introduc- 
tion to ‘The Wars of the Gaehhill with the Gaill,’ considered it to 
refer to Peel Island in the Isle of Man. 

The mention of the shrine of Dachonna would tend to show 
the correctness of the latter opinion, and, even if it were not 
so, it is not likely that the pirates who took ‘spoils of the 
sea between Erinn and Alba’ (Scotland) would have avoided the 
Isle of Man. Such expeditions were evidently merely for plunder, 
as there was at that time no attempt to establish any form 
of government. This latter process probably began about the 
middle of the ninth century, when a Scandinavian dynasty, whose 
power extended along the greater portion of the east coast of 
Ireland, was seated at Dublin. This change of rulers, even if it 
did not extend to Man, would put an entire stop to any direct 
intercourse with the Irish court, and to the payment of the tribute 
at an earlier date than that mentioned by the ‘ Book of Rights.’ 
It is clear, too, from the frequent mention of the gall-gaedhel by the 
Irish annalists as being the inhabitants of Man and the Isles, that 
a considerable number of Scandinavian colonists must have at this 
time effected a permanent settlement in these islands ; for the gall- 
gaedhel are described as being a mixed race, partly Gaelic and 
partly Norse. It was not till 1060, when, according to the ‘ Four 
Masters,’ Murchadh, son of Diarmaid, king of Dublin and Munster, 
having driven out the Danes in 1052, ‘went to Manann, and 
carried tribute from thence.’ This was apparently only a tempo- 
rary success, as in 1072 the Danes were in possession of Dublin, 
and in 1079 the Isle of Man was conquered by the Scandinavian 
Godred Crovan, who afterwards subdued Dublin and a great part of 
Leinster. Godred’s son Lagman succeeded, presumably, to the 
same dominion, but on his death in 1096, Celtic rule again revived 
for a brief space ; for we find that the ‘ chiefs of the Isles’ (Sodor 
and Man) recognised the king of Ireland as their overlord by send- 

™” Book of Rights, O'Donovan, 1847, pp. 3, 9. 
VOL. IV.—NO. XVI. OA 
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ing messengers to ask him to appoint ‘ some competent person of 
the royal race to be their king, till Olave, son of Godred, should 
have grown up.’ Murchadh consequently nominated Donald, a 
kinsman of his own, who soon began to govern so tyrannically that, 
after three years’ reign, he was summarily expelled by the Manx. 
Then in 1108, after the two expeditions of Magnus, king of Norway, 
Scandinavian rule was firmly re-established in Man and the Isles 
under Godred Crovan’s son Olave and Olave’s son Godred, powerful 
rulers, who entered into alliances with the Irish kings on equal 
terms. Under their successor, Reginald, who ascended the throne 
in 1188, English influence began to make itself felt both in Ireland 
and in the Isle of Man. In the Isle of Man it increased so much 
that in 1218 Reginald did homage to John, who in 1214 took him 
‘ together with his possessions . . . under our protection.’ * 

Thus practically ended the connexion of the Isle of Man with 
Ireland. The results, however, of this connexion have proved 
enduring, being apparent at the present day in the nomenclature, 
both of places and of persons, in the smaller island. Between sixty 
and seventy per cent. of the Manx place names and personal names 
are of Goidelic origin, about twenty per cent. being Scandinavian, 
and the rest English. But the significant fact, as showing the 
connexion, is that the forms taken by the Goidelic names, espe- 
cially by the personal names, which are, generally speaking, older 
than the place names, are those which are more usual in Ireland 
than in Scotland, though the language, owing to the more recent 
connexion with Scotland, the Isle of Man having been under Scotch 
rule during the latter part of the thirteenth century, approaches 
somewhat more closely to Scotch than Irish. A. W. Moore. 


2! Chronicle of Man, vol. xxii. Manx Society. 
22 Ibid. vii. pp. 36, 37, Manx Society. 
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Notes and Documents 


GESITHS AND THEGNS. 


Tue development of the comitatus into a territorial nobility,’ says 
Stubbs, ‘seems to be a feature peculiar to English history. . 
The personal relation in England takes the place of the territorial, 
as it was in France. . . . The comitatus with its antrustions is on 
the continent ‘absorbed in the landed vassalage. The comitatus of 
gesiths and thegns forms the basis of a new and only partially 
vassalised nobility.’! The early history, therefore, of the gesiths 
and thegns is of enormous importance, and, though with the exist- 
ing materials it seems impossible to arrive at any certain and 
positive result, we may perhaps be able to throw a little more light 
on their development. 

The connexion with the comitatus of Tacitus is usually taken 
for granted. It is of course incapable of positive proof; but the 
similarity between the names comes and gesith? and between the 
institutions of the comitatus and the thegnship seems to warrant 
the supposition. One other important consideration may be 
mentioned. The heriot (as distinguished from the relief) may 
legitimately be referred back to Tac. Germ. 14; exigunt enim 
principis sui liberalitate illum bellatorem equum, illam cruentam 
victricemque frameam.® 

Assuming then, as we are justified in doing, the identity 
between the comites of Tacitus and the gesiths of early Anglo-Saxon 
times, we see in the latter the free companions ‘ of the chief, who, 
to use a later phrase, was primus inter pares. We also see that 
the institution can only have been transitional. A set of men who 
did nothing in time of peace but eat and sleep,® and who were at 
liberty at the end of a war to take service under any enterprising 
prince, can only have been tolerated in the infancy of astate ; when 
the state began to extend its functions and to become more orga- 
nised, they had to succumb to, or to develop into, an institution 

1 Const. Hist. i. 170, 171 (4th ed.). 

2 Bede’s comes is usually translated by gesith in the A.S. version; see below. 

8 For heriots, see Cnut, ii. 70,71 (R. Schmid, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 2te 
Auflage, 1858). First mention of a heriot is in Cod. Dipl. No. 1173 (a.v. 946-955). 
The gift of HréSgar to Beowulf has strong resemblance to the heriot of an earl: Beo 
1021-1050 [ed. Moritz Heyne). 

4 Cf. Beowulf, 23, ‘ wil-gesi*as.’ 5 Tac. Germ. cap. 15. 
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suited to the changed conditions. Now this institution was that 
of the thegns. The origin of the latter seems to have been more 
humble than the origin of the gesiths. We hear nowhere of ‘ wil- 
thegnas.’ The word does not indeed, as some have thought, mean 
servant,’ nor again warrior; it is connected with pihan, Germ. 
gedeihen, to thrive; and thegn means in the first instance, not, as 
Leo, ‘the man who has thriven,’* but the growing one, the boy or 
young man.’ He was probably (unlike the gesith) a servant in the 
royal household ; the earliest English text extant, the Epinal gloss, 
renders gesithas by optimates ; thegn by assecula, minister turpitu- 
dinis (?); we hear too, in the Epinal gloss, of horsthegn (mulio) 
and rendegn (edis minister).'° The position of the household 
servants in a state administered as a great household necessarily 
rose with that of their master. We venture to point to the liber- 
tint of Tac. Germ. 25, who sometimes, in gentibus que regnantur, 
et super ingenuos et super nobiles ascendunt, as the earliest instance 
of thegns. And like these libertini among the German tribes, 
so the thegns among the Angles and Saxons will have appeared, as 
an influential class’in the state, under the kings (i.e. after the 
conquest of Britain), and, indeed, not till the rise of the greater 
kingdoms. The ministri of the small kings would be of too little 
importance to be placed on a level with the comites, who in a 
small state would live at court. It is, of course, a mere coincidence 
that the earliest extant charter in which a long list of ministri 
occurs" dates from the time of Ecgberht, the first. king of all 
England ; but it is a comcidence which points to the right conclu- 
sions, and our hypothesis is confirmed by the absence of ministri 
from the charters of the South Saxons,’? and the mention of only 
one,'? who appears elsewhere as a minister of Offa," in those of the 
Hwiccas."” 

* Professor Earle’s Handbook to Land Charters, etc. (1888) appeared since this 
article was written. His introduction contains without doubt the most successful 
attempt yet made to deal with the position and history of the gesith constructively. 
In assertine, however, the constitutional identity between gesiths and thegns (p. lxxv), 
he probably goes too far; their origin would seem to have been different, and the 
complete disappearance of gesiths in favour of the thegns can hardly imply merely 
a change of name, but rather a substitution of the fitter for the less fit, of the better 
organised for the less. 

7 To derive begn from pénian to serve, is to put the cart before the horse; see 
Mayhew and Skeat, Dict. of Middle English, under penien. 

8 «Der Gediehene,’ H. Leo, Rect. Sing. Person. ® Cf. Cniht. 

1° Cf. Beowulf, p. 494, a thegn pours out the beer. Cf. also discbegn, burpén. 

1 Cod. Dipl. v. 85. Cf. also No. ccexviii, a few years later. 

12 Cod. Dipl. mi. consentientibus omnibus comitibus una mecum; mviii. (765), 
comite meo Walhere ; mix. (770), comite meo venerabili Warbaldo; and mx. (774). 

18 Cod. Dipl. cxvii. Sweet, Oldest English Texts, 431, Charter of Uhtred regulus 
Huicciorum, ‘ fideli meo ministro A’Selmundo, filio Ingeldi, qui fuit dux et prefectus 
AiSelbaldi regis Merciorum.’ 

'§ Sweet, p. 431. Offa gives lands ‘in provincia Huwiccciorum’ ‘meo ministro 
ESelmund, 791. 19 Cod. Dipl. xxxvi, liii, lvi, exvii, cxxv. 
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Hitherto in our inquiry probabilities and inferences have taken 
the place of facts, and the ground does not become much firmer 
as we approach the question of the development of the gesiths and 
thegns into a territorial class. The gesiths of Wihtred, Ine, and 
Bede have already ceased to be the comites of Tacitus. The 
Kentish laws represent them as an, in all probability, hereditary 
class.'° The laws of Ine represent them as generally owners of 
land.” The rank of gesith does not depend on the amount of land; 
he may possess twenty hides, or ten, or three.'"* The relation to 
the king as the representative of the state is not lost. A gesiScund 
mon landdgende forfeits his land and pays 120 shillings for 
neglecting the fyrd; a gesitcund mon -unlanddgende pays sixty 
shillings ;.'° and Ine and his witan regulate by law the cultivation 
of a gesitheund man’s estate in his absence.” The comes of Bede, 
the gesith of the Anglo-Saxon version of his Ecclesiastical History, 
is in every case, except one, incidentally proved to be a landowner 
living on his own estate,” and this one case is probably no excep- 
tion.” He stands sometimes in close relations to the king,” but 
in no case as personal ‘ gefolgsmann.’ When Bede uses comites 
to signify the members of the old comitatus, the Anglo-Saxon 
version carefully avoids the technical term gest%as, and substitutes 
the neutral word geféran.™ 

The further history of the thegn presents two points of especial 
interest and importance; the development from the personal to 
the territorial relation ; and the enormous extension of the class. 

The minister, miles, or thegn™ in Bede’s history appears as the 
personal attendant of his lord. We see king Oswin, just returned 
from the hunt, standing and warming himself at the fire with his 
thegns (iii. 14). When at the great Easter gathering at the king’s 
‘ealdor-botl’ an attempt is made to murder Eadwine, Lilla se 
cyninges Segn him se holdesta (minister regi amicissimus) steps in 
and receives the blow intended for his royal master (ii. 9); and 
in the great passage describing the conversion of the Northum- 
brians, a ‘cyninges wita and ealdorman’ likens the life of man 
to the flight of a swallow through the room ‘ when you sit at supper 
with your ealdormen and thegns in winter time with a great fire in 


‘6 Wihtred, Laws, 5, gestScundne mannan; Cund, Engl. ‘ kind:’ see Bosworth— 
Toller. 

17 Schmid, Gesetze, Ine, 64-66, 51. 

18 Tne, 64-66. 9 Ine, 51. 

*” Ibid. 63-66 ; cf. Seebohm, English Village Community, p. 136. 

*1 Comes is translated by gesith in the following passages of the Hist. Eccl. iii. 
14, 22; iv. 4, 10, 22 ; v. 4, 5 (once in the last passage gesithman). 

*2 Viz. one of the two brothers, relatives of King Sigeberht of the East Saxons in 
iii 22. 

*3 See iii. 14, 22; iv. 22. % iii, 21. 

** When the milites appear in their character of counsellors, they are called in 
the A.S. version not begnas, but witan, iii. 1. f 
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the midst’ (ii. 18). But already in Bede’s time the territorialising 
process had begun; Benedict Biscop* received a grant of land 
on entering the ministerium of king Oswin, and the well-known 
passage in Bede’s letter to Archbishop Egbert (c. 7) shows that the 
sons of nobles and of veteran warriors expected some provision for 
their maintenance from the public land. 

The charters show the grounds on which lands were granted to 
the servants of the king. The most frequent cause assigned is past 
services—propter obsequium et fidelitatem.” Sometimes grants are 
made for money.” Sometimes for both services and money com- 
bined; or, again, for future services. A coronation was a fitting 
occasion for the display of the royal generosity.*° Ailfred used 
the folcland with the conscious object of maintaining an efficient 
army, and mentions with approval the guiding principle of his 
father’s action who ordained his land on pa sperehealfe nes on pa 
spinthealjfe.’*! The chronicle under the year 755 suggests another 
way in which the thegns might acquire land; ** Cyneheard the 
etheling, after killing the king Cynewulf, offers the latter's thegns 
Jéos and londes at their own choice if they would give him the 
kingdom. 

But these facts, while accounting for the growth of a new terri- 
torial nobility, hardly explain the enormous extension of the title 
of thegn. Konrad Maurer, and Stubbs, following him, connect this 
change with the military reforms of Ailfred and Eadward the 
Elder ;’ * ‘the name is given,’ says Stubbs, ‘to all who possess the 
proper quantity (5 hides) of land, whether or no they stand in the 
old relation to the king.’ But a glance at the evidence on which 
this conclusion rests will show its insufficiency, though the evi- 
dence on the other side is not strong enough definitely to upset 
the theory, still less to substitute another in its place; the only 
result will be a negative one, and we must be content to suspend 
our judgment on the matter. 

The chief passages quoted in support of the above view are, 
(1) cap. 2 of the semi-poetical* statement of old English customs 
known as ‘ranks’—‘ Be leo8-gepincdum and lage’ (Schmid, 
‘ Gesetze,’ Appendix V), ‘ And gif ceorl gepeth, pat he hef%e, fullice 
Sif hida dgenes landes, cirican and kycenan, bell-hiis and burhgeat- 


76 Bede, Vita Abb. 1. Benedict Biscop became a monk at the age of about 
twenty five years. 

2” Cod. Dipl. Nos. 396, 1154, 488, 651, 676, &c. *8 Ibid. 1065, &c. 

2 bid. 1117, 395, &c.; 179. 80 Tbid. 411. 

31 Thid. 314, Z2lfred’s will. 

® Anno 755; the passage is, says Sweet, ‘no doubt contemporary with, or at any 
rate only a few years later than, the events it tells—it is, in short, by far the oldest 
historical prose in any Teutonic language.’ A.S. Reader, p. 1. 
88 Maurer, Krit. Ueberschau, ii. 388 ff. Stubbs, i. 173. 
3! Coote; Romans of Britain. 
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setl and sunder-note on cynges healle, ponne wes he pononford 
pegen-rihtes weorse;’ and (2) Wergelds, cap. 2, § 9, which exists 
in two forms: (a) ‘And gif ceorlise man geped pet he hebbe V 
hida landes té cynges tit-ware, and hine man ofslea, forgilde man 
hine mid twdm piisend prymsa ;’ (b) Gif ceorl sie gewelegod td pam, 
pet (he) age V hida landes, and mon hine ofslea, gyld hine mon 
mid II M. primsa.’ (ib. Appendix VII) Stubbs® refers the first 
passage to the times of Alfred and Eadward, without giving his 
reasons. Schmid * refrains from expressing an opinion as to its 
date. In any case it can only be used to support the theory, that 
the possession of five hides made a man a thegn, by the arbitrary 
rejection as an ‘ historical reminiscence ’ * of a very important part 
of it; as it stands, the passage is opposed to Maurer’s conclusion. 
The fact that at one time the conditions of attaining the rank of 
thegn consisted in the possession of five hides with special duty in 
the king’s hall etc., can scarcely be twisted into a proof that at a 
later time the possession of five hides without this duty conferred 
the same rank. 

The second passage, which assigns to a ceorl possessing five 
hides of land the wergeld of a thegn,** seems more to the purpose. 
But the authority of the passage is much weakened by the un- 
certainty which prevails as to its date, and the circumstances of 
its origin. Kemble, who ‘ thinks it altogether a suspicious autho- 
rity,’ puts it later than the beginning of the tenth century ;* 
Schmid is of opinion that this latter is the latest date that can be 
assigned to it, on account of the mention in § 11 of gesideundes 
cynnes.*° Kemble again understands by the nord-ledde the North- 
umbrians, and fails (as Schmid objects) to explain the reckoning 
by thrymsas. Schmid refers the name to the Kast-Anglians, and 
can only account for the mention of Welshmen by the supposition 
of a later extension of the decrees to Mercia. The influence of the 
Danes is very obvious (e.g. hold in § 4 of the first version ; Denalaga 
in § 6 of the second version), and there seems no reason to put the 
law before the time of Cnut. The nord-ledde may just as naturally 
refer to the Danes or Northmen as to the Northumbrians or people 
of Norfolk.*' The mention of gesiScundes cynnes need present no 
difficulty ; Norman lawyers used Anglo-Saxon terms which they 
confessedly did not understand,*? and there is no reason why 
Cnut should not, in revising the English laws, have used words 
which, though occurring in those laws, had since become obsolete. 
And the similarity between § 10 of the nors-ledda laga and cap. 2 
of the Witherlogh® or law of the Huscarls of Cnut seems some- 


*$ Const. Hist. i. 210. % Gesetze, p. lxiv. 3? Thid. p. 666d. 
% Schmid, Gesetze, Appendix VII, cap. 2, § 5. % Sazrons in England, |x. 
Schmid, Gesetze, p. Ixvi. 41 Cf. A.S. Chronicle, ann 787, 937 &c. 


*2 Cf. Kemble’s Cod. Dipl. i. p. xliii. 
8 Script. rer. Dan. iii. 139 et seq. Ed. Langebek, 1774. 
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thing more than fortuitous; the golde foeted sweord of the one 
answers exactly to the mucronum capulis deauratis of the other. 
The laws of the northern people were especially designed to regu- 
late the new conditions called into being by the Danish conquest ; 
the huscarl who owned only his arms, remained a ceorl; he who 
owned five hides of land and did his special service to the king, 
ranked as a thegn. There is no proof here that the mere posses- 
sion of five hides conferred the rights of thegnhood; the new 
arrangement of Aithelred making eight hides the basis of military 
service throughout England,“ shows that the five hide principle 
cannot have struck deep root ; and the charters of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries contain two mentions of ‘ rustici’ who had eight 
hides or manse.” 

What then is the meaning of the frequent recurrence in the 
laws of the possession of five hides of land, as the distinctive mark 
of a particular rank? An explanation may be hazarded; at the 
end of the seventh century it was the normal and traditional hold- 
ing of a royal thegn—of a member of the upper rank of the comi- 
tatus. This is simply a restatement of the old custom mentioned 
in the ‘ ranks,’ “* with a date affixed. Benedict Biscop received as 
royal minister possessionem terre suo gradui competentem ;* a piece 
of land, that is, sufficient to enable him to render his military and 
other services. In Ine’s laws, cap. 24, § 2, it is provided : ‘ Wealh, 
gif he hafad fif hyda, he bid syxhynde.’ Now the wergeld of a 
wealh who paid gafol was‘120 shillings “*—+.e. ‘ the great hundred ;’ 
that of a free ceorl was 200 shillings; therefore the wealh whose 
wergeld was 600 shillings, would be equivalent to the Saxon whose 
wergeld was 1200, just as in the Frankish empire, the Romani 
convive regis were reckoned at 300 solidi, the Franks qui in truste 
dominica sunt at 600. And on the analogy of the Frankish laws, 
the Anglo-Saxon twelfhynde men were those who owed special 
service to the king as his comites, antrustions, or thegns; so the 
syxhynde wealh would be a member of the royal ministerium. 
That the kings had wealhs in their service, whose position rose in 
consequence of that service, is shown by Ine, cap. 83: ‘ Cyninges 
hors-wealh, se pe him mege gecrendian, pes wer-gield bid CC 
scill;’ but this wergeld proves the hors-wealh to have belonged to 
the lower class of ministri. The condition of a wealh’s being 


‘* A.S. Chron. an. 1008. 

*§ Cod. Dipl. No. 1282, an. 984. No. 792, an. 1050. Mansa is equivalent to 
*hide:’ see Cod. Dipl. Nos. 1136, 1139, 1183, 1211, 1289, 1347, &c. 

© Schmid, Gesetze, appendix, V. § 2. 

47 Bede, Vita Abbatum, 1. ** Schmid, Gesetze, Ine, 23 § 3. 

© K. Maurer, Das Wesen des diltesten Adels. Cf. also Hermann, Untersuchung zur 
deutschen Rechts- und Staatsgeschichte, xvii, on the sixhyndeman. Earle’s suggestion 


that the sixhynde man was captain of sixty men is certainly unsupported by analogy, 
and fails to explain the weall of Ine’s la 
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admitted into the upper rank of ministri, or the sign that he had 
been admitted, was the possession of five hides; and it is not too 
much to infer, from the parallelism of the two wergelds, that five 
hides formed also the regular endowment of a Saxon ‘ king’s thegn.’ 
That the latter is not mentioned is easily explained ; the regulation 
as to the wealh was an innovation; the position of the Saxon 
understood and traditional. But there is no proof of any genera 
law or widely prevalent custom,®® which conferred on the owner of 
five hides pure and simple the title, duties, and rights of a thegn.* 
But we have not yet explained the extension of the class. Not 
to mention (as an efficient factor in this extension) the hereditary 
principle, which held good in the institution of thegns,*? as in 
almost every other institution of the Anglo-Saxons, the tradition 
which refers the change to Ailfred’s reforms is not groundless. 
That Ailfred introduced a sweeping reorganisation of the army 
cannot be doubted ;** but the exact manner of it is no longer pos- 
sible to determine. He probably gave the thegns a territorial 
organisation, adopting the plan which Cnut afterwards followed 
in regard to his Huscarls,™ i.e. dividing them into local companies 
with a royal burh® as the centre of the district, where they might 
render their court services. This may be the truth in the tradition 
preserved by William of Malmesbury, that A&lfred divided Eng- 
land into hundreds and tithings to protect the people against the 
attacks of the barbarians. Nor is our hypothesis at variance with 
the other reform mentioned by Asser, the division namely of the 
nobiles ministri, qui in curto regio vicissim commorabantur, in pluribus 
ministrantes ministeriis, into three ‘ cohortes,’ each of which re- 
mained one month at court and two at home. The court was not 
fixed at one place, but the king travelled from one royal estate to 
another. Whether the territorial unit was the shire*®* or the 
hundred, or some other district, and on what principle the new 
thegns were chosen,” are questions which must remain undecided. 
If we have succeeded in showing that the prevalent ‘five hide 
theory’ is less firmly established than is generally supposed, the 
object of this paper will have been attained. A. G. Lirrie. 





5° Berkshire in Domesday Book is an exception. 

5! Many thegns in Domesday Book own less than five hides. Schmid, Gesetze, 
p. 667 b. 

5? Schmid, Gesetze, p. 667. 58 Chronicle, anno 894. 

54 Script. rer. Dan. iii. 162. Cf. Witherlogh, cap. 9. 

53 Cf. Asser’s Vita Zlf. p. 58 (ed. Wise, Oxf. 1722); the king built many new 
regales aulas or villas, or removed the old ones to more suitable places. 

56 Will. Malmesb. G. R. ii. 122. 37 Vita Elf. p. 65. 

58 Cf. Asser, p. 33, cum nobilibus vassallis Summertunensis. 

8° Cf. the homage rendered by the Danes to the English kings; the army in East 
Anglia takes the oath to Eadward ‘that they all would what he would,’ &c.; i.e. the 
oath of a man to his lord,’ Schmid, Appendix X., cap. 91; cf. ibid. p. 189, iii. cap. 1; 
Chronicle, annis 916, 922. 
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THE JESUITS AND BENEDICTINES IN ENGLAND, 1602-8. 


Tue following papers supplement the documents printed by Tierney 
(in the appendix to vol. iv. of his edition of Dodd’s ‘Church 
History of England’), in reference to the quarrel between the 
jesuits and benedictines in the first decade of the reign of James I. 
The entry of the benedictine fathers upon the English mission in 
1603 completed the destruction of the jesuit ascendency, which an 
influential party of the secular clergy had for years resisted with 
only partial success. The jesuits had come into Engiand as allies of 
the seminarists in 1580, with orders from their superiors to on no 
account interfere in politics. Their persistent disregard of this 
prohibition and their attempts to identify the Roman catholic 
cause with the Spanish invasions, led to a series of outbreaks on 
the part of the leading secular clergy, against their assumed leader- 
ship. ‘These culminated in the appeal of the thirty-three priests, 
headed by Dr. Bishop, against the rule of the archpriest, Blackwell, 
who, at the instance of Father Parsons, had been appointed to 
govern the clergy, with instructions to consult the superior of the 
English jesuits in all affairs of importance. The appellants obtained 
in the brief of Clement VIII (October 1602), among other minor 
. triumphs, an order forbidding the archpriest to consult with the 
jesuits in future. Parsons hoped to get this order revoked or to 
evade it. It was, however, at this moment that a number of 
English priests who had joined Italian and Spanish congregations 
of the order of St. Benedict, formed, with the sanction of the pope, 
an English mission. They were also projecting the foundation of 
a college of their order at Douai. The entrance of a rival religious 
body with ‘the old English prestige of the benedictines upon the 
missionary field naturally provoked the hostility of the jesuits in 
the highest degree.! Father Parsons accordingly drew up the first 
of the subjoined papers, with a characteristic attack upon the morals 
and motives of his ‘adversaries.’ The reply of Father Anselm of 
Manchester was given by Tierney? from a MS. in his possession, 
entitled ‘ Scriptum pro informatione illustr. dominorum cardinalium 
s. congregationis sancti officii in causa Benedictinorum anglorum,’ 
1608. 

The second paper now printed from the Ambrosian MSS. 
‘Media formande pacis,’ etc., lays down rules for the observance 
of concord between the regulars on the one hand and the secular 
clergy on the other, without reference to the differences between 
the two religious orders, but nevertheless seems for the most part 
directed against abuses which had been more particularly laid to 
the door of the jesuits. Note, for example, the reference in art. 5 
to the new trick of deception by equivocation, in opposition to ‘ the 


* Compare Father Weldon’s Clronological Notes, pp. 72-4. * Vol. iv. p. ceviii. 
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old English candour,’ also, the precautions to be insisted upon, in 
art. 7 and 8, against the practice by which the jesuits in several 
wel'-known instances had gained considerable power, viz. by obtain- 
ing influential posts for secular priests whom they had bound to 
their order by a vow of obedience, or a secret vow to enter the 
society at some future time. These ‘ covert jesuits’ are the subject 
of fierce denunciation in the writings of the appellant clergy. 

In the third document, which issues from the office of the 
inquisition, the underlined clause prohibiting religious from med- 
dling with the civil government of the country is the more remark- 
able, since the appellants in Rome in 1602 complained that, owing 
(as they believed) to the opposition of the Spanish ambassador, 
they were unable to elicit from the pope the expression of any such 
prohibition in his brief of that year. 

Although the regulars became at times united in opposition to 
the bishops, their mutual jealousy led indirectly to the greater 
independence of the secular clergy, and to the development among 
them of a stronger national spirit of which the country reaped the 
benefit. T. G. Law. 


[The second and third of the following papers were sent to 
me by Mr. H. C. Lea of Philadelphia amongst a number of tran- 
scripts from the Ambrosian Library, and have been collated by the 
kindness of the librarian, Abate Ceriani. Mr. Law called my atten- 
tion to the existence of the first document in the British Museum, 
and the transcript is due to Mr. Richard Garnett.—Ep. E.H.R.] 


Capita discordiarum inter Pies Anglos Ord* S Benedicti, et Pies Socie- 
tatis Jesu in Anglicana Missione wersantes. British Museum, Add. 
MSS, 21208, f. 14. 

Quod hoe dissidium cause catholice perniciosum sit ac ipsis hereticis 
persecutoribus gratissimum, Catholicis uerd scandalum ingens afferat, nulli 
dubium est6 utra uerd ex parte culpa sit, id non ita facilé iudicatus quibus- 
dam uidetur, nobis tamen facillimum ad partis actiones atque rationes per- 
pendentibus. 

Cum igitur Pres Benedictini ubiq, querantur, et tam scriptis epistollis, 
quam uerbis ac colloquijs publicé ac priuatim iniurias sibi illatas affir- 
mant, petitur ut fiat, et pax inde desiderata coalescat ; P¥es enim Societ'* 
non solum se immunes a culpa hoe in negotio putant, uerum etiam multis 
iniurijs affectos, ut ex subiectis ipsorum querelis constat, quas se satis 
manifesté probare posse existimant. 


Capita querelarum. 


1™ Quédd maxima pars eorum Patrum Ordi* §. Benedicti qui modd 
Pfes Societi* impugnant, malé se gerebant atque indisciplinaté dum in 
Seminarijs Anglicanis uiuerent, et proinde exulceratis in eosdem Pfes a 
quibus coercebantur animis, et non [sine] tumultu ad ordinem 8. Benedicti 
transierunt. 
2™ Quod de horum moribus qui sic admittebantur nunquam hactenus 
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petitum sit iudicium Superiorum, sub quibus in Seminarijs uixerant, siue 
in Hispanijs siue in Italia siue alibi, licet ipsi Pfes Societ’* ubique se 
promptos paratosque obtulerint ut testimonium uerum de unoquoque 
perhiberent, et ut eos libenter iuuarent, et promouerent quos a Deo uocatos 
intelligerent. 

8™ Qudd hialijque cum essent ad habitum §. Benedicti admissi, omnem 
operam in eo posuerint, tum ut eiusdem ordi* pfes malé de rebus Semi- 
nariorum informantes a Patribus Societ* abalienarent, tum etiam ut 
quietem collegij, ac Alumnorum obedientiam literis, nuntijs, uel collo- 
quijs interturbarent. 

4™ Quod preter hee literis scriptis, et nonnullis etiam typo excusis, 
odium suum non solum in particulares homines societ'* uerum etiam in 
uniuersum ord™ fictis ac diuulgatis calumnijs palam omnibus ostenderint, 
quarum rerum multe babentur probationes authentice. 

5™ Quod cum anno 1602 agentibus etiam Rome 4 presbti* Appellan- 
tibus Missio eorum ad messem Anglicanam a summo Pontifice cum pre- 
cepto arcte unionis cum PYibus societatis studiose conseruandx, decreta 
esset, illi tamen statim atque in illas partes uenissent, non solum cum 
ipsis Appellantibus qui Pres societ‘* impugnabant se palam coniunxerunt, 
uerim etiam cum alijs omnibus qui illis quacunque ratione adherere, 
Patribus uerd aduersari existimabantur. 

6™ Qudd cum Pyes societatis audito in Anglia quod Pfes Benedictini 
non solum hance unionem non obseruarent, uerum etiam rumores ualde in- 
commodos ac iniuriosos contra ipsos spargerent, omnem suam diligentiam 
posuerint, ut sublata omni simultate pax firma fieret, illi ex altera parte 
ita alienos se ab omni pace ineunda ostenderunt, ut etiam ille qui ad hoe 
tractandum mittebatur, et re infecta cum uerborum etiam iniurijs in 
totam Societ*™ redundantibus dimissus sit. 

7™ Qudd cum publicé notum sit presb™** Appellantes cum Cantuariensi 
in Anglia acerrimo Catholiccrum hoste ac Patrum Societi* persecutore, et 
per eum cum alijs Regijs Consiliarijs clandestina habere commercia, et a 
multis iam annis habuisse plusquam probabile Pribus societ‘* ex multis 
grauibusque argumentis uidetur (que eadem quoque est multorum Catho- 
licorum prudentium opinio) Pres Benedictinos Anglos eorundem etiam 
commerciorum uel directé, uel indirecté participationem habuisse, quo 
magis etiam aucta creditur eorundem hereticorum in Pyes societatis 
persecutio. 

8™ Qudd cum in hac postrema de iureiurando admittendo controuersia 
unus ex Ord* §. Benedicti private consultationi sex theologorum inter- 
fuisset, ac cum Pfe superiore societ‘* idem sensisset contra Archip‘ sen- 
tentiam, ac aliorum duorum, non licere ullo modo iusiurandum illud 
suscipere, postea tamen paucis interiectis diebus uel ad Archip‘ partes 
transiuit, ut eorundem literis hue perscriptum est, qui constantiam eius 
antea laudauerant, uel saltem in praxi tam ille quam alij sui Ordis 
peenitentes suos permiserunt aliam opinionem Archip' tanquam proba- 
bilem sequi, quod patribus societ‘* contrarium tenentibus inuidiam odium- 
que tam Regis, quam Consiliariorum augebat. 


Conclus7o. 


Hee ergo cum inter utrumque ord™ sint dissidiorum fundamenta 
impossibile uidetur (prout res Anglicane atq, tempora modo se habent) 
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ut pax coalescat, aut conseruetur, nisi his uel sublatis uel correctis dis- 
cordiarum causis. Si uerd Patres Benedictini in eandem uiam Regiam 
contra hereticos ac hereticorum fautores, ac claudicantes, et inquietos, 
et sedi Aplice rebelles, religiosa constantia, ac uera animorum coniune- 
tione cum PYibus societ‘* concurrere uoluerint, qaemadmodum ab initio 
Missionis decretz a summo Pontif* sanctiss™* preceptum fuerit, nulla erit 
coniunctionis atque amiciti# perpetuw ineunde uel conseruande diffi- 
cultas, atque ad hoc ipsum libentiss™ se offerunt Pfes Societ* sub qui- 
buscunque conditionibus Sua Sanctitas statuere dignabitur : rem uerd tanti 
momenti esse ad animarum salutem, et communem catholicorum causam 
promouendam censemus, ut omni sue Beatitudinis solicitudine dignam 
existimemus. 


MILAN: MS. AMBROSIANA, G. 202, No. 147. 
Media firmande Pacis in Anglia. 


1°. Ante omnia considerandum est (id quod omnium etatum 
experientia et Historijs constat) Anglorum Ingenijs insitum esse cogi 
vel circumveniri plané nolle, quod memoria tenens Card‘*. Alanus pie 
memorize, quisquis alius Anglus apud Anglos (auctoritate) pollebat, 
que pro imperio precepisse potuit precacio semper ab illis obtinuit. 
Quapropter vix fieri poterit ut inter Anglos pax firma sit dum 
suspicentur Sacerdotem quemvis vi vel fraude illis velle dominari. 

Primo De Calumnijs iam iactis ita satisfiat, ut lesis non 
obsint in lucrandis animabus, et in posterum Calumnijs sub graui 
peena obuietur. 

2°. Ut Nemo Regularis rebus uel personis Sacerdotum Secula- 
rium Ecclesiasticis vel Ciuilibus se ingerat, vel preetextu quouis se 
immisceat causis vel Controuersiis extra Ordinem suum, nisi quando 
vel necessitas vel charitas adeo manifeste iubet ut nulla suspitio sit; 
in hujusmodi casu se quesito ad hoe colore charitatis suam rem 
agere, atq. ut pacifice agant inter se, omniaq. prebeant charitatis 
signa invicem et Clericis Secularibus, sic tamen ut in aliorum 
negocijs non se implicent, nisi de rogatu certo et serio illorum 
omnium quorum interest. Deniq. eum morem quo utuntur antiqui 
Regulares in Italia et alibi per totum Orbem, omnes Regulares etiam 
recentiores inter se et erga Seculares Sacerdotes seruent in Anglia, 
Scotia, Hibernia reliquisq. Regis Anglize Dominijs. 

3°. Neque direvte neque indirecte, neque per se, neque per 
interpositas personas, Seculares aut Regulares Sacerdotes, aliorum 
Sacerdotum penitentes, quouis quesito colore ad se, suosue trahant 
vel inuitent, neq. unus alium e residentijs ejicere conetur imo non 
permittant alios sua causa, vel sponte de penitentibus vel residen- 
tijs transferendis laborare, sed quantum possit hance suorum operam 
impediat : hoe enim a quibusdam fit, cum preiuditio Sacerdotum 
et scandalo Laycorum. 
4°. Quando Sacerdotibus Secularibus vel Regularibus, contigerit 
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quod aliquem ex heresi vel schismate trahant, vel spirituales filios 
aliquos sibi honestis modis acquirant, nullo voto vel promisso, vel 
iuramento, aut aliquo alio vinculo tales obligent aut ipsos se obli- 
gare permittant, ut ijs solis vel ex eorum electione, et non alijs 
utantur Confessarijs: neq. dum efticiunt Catholicos simul etiam et 
sue partis factiosos et aliorum Sacerdotum vel Ordinum contemp- 
tores efficiant. 

5°. Ut Sacerdotes tam Regulares quam Seculares tueantur 
quantum in se est foveantque tam in se quam in suis penitentibus 
candorem illum antiquum Anglicum, qui in verbo veraces, in 
negocio iusti olim fuere, atq. expellere curent nuper invectas sub- 
dolas equiuocationes, pueris etiam et feeminis in Ciuili vite Con- 
suetudine iam familiares et perfidas circumuentiones in negocijs : 
Nec velint presertim Regulares gloriam querere ex nominibus 
Politicorum, reliquosq. tanquam minus Politicos contemnere, nam 
de huius generis equiuocationibus et strophis, ab aliquot annis malé 
audiunt Catholici apud hereticos ; atq. ipsis Catholicis pluribus et 
melioribus quorundam Catholicorum conuersatio onerosa est (ne 
dicam) odiosa. 

6°. Nulli Regulares siue persona, siue Ordo, Seminariorum Alum- 
nos tanquam peculiari iure suos, sibi vindicent, Seculares enim 
sunt Alumni, et his Regularibus nullo uinculo obstricti. nisi Titul > 
cuiusdam gratitudinis ; et quamuis hi Regulares Magistri et Rectores 
stipendiarij non sint, Cleri tamen Seculares in hac Collegiorum 
cura ministri sunt, ad hoc munus satis abundantem prouisionem ex 
publico prestitam habentes ; et quia obseruatum est, nullos in Alum- 
nos Seminarior. eligi a quocunq. preterq. ab aliquo Societatis Patre, 
aut ei obedien‘e commendatos (idq. in damnum pubiicum et igno- 
miniam alior. tam Secularium quam Regularium Sacerdotum redun- 
dat) prouidendum est ut qui a Primarijs Sacerdotibus aut Ordi- 
num Superioribus in Anglia existentibus idonei commendantur recipi- 
antur sine repulsa, nec recipiantur in Aluninos vel Alumni maneant 
post obligationem ad aliquam Religionem. 

7°. Quia hoc persecutionis tempore Religiosi habitum sue Reli- 
gionis in Anglia gestare non possunt, quo dignoscantur, et quia ut 
liberius in persona Secularium exercere possint que Regulares qui 
essent et haberentur, tractare non deceret: quidam suis deuotis in- 
dutias dant, ne in suam Societatem ingrediantur, sed maneant in 
habitu et dignitatibus Secularibus Ecclesiasticis vel Ciuilibus, acqui- 
sitis vel acquirendis, ut tamen ex voto interim obedientes gaudeant 
gratijs spiritualibus eius Societatis. Ideo cum aliqua persona Ee- 
clesiastica se dat alicui Religioni per ingressum actualem in illam 
Religionem, vel per obedientiam uoto, iuramento aut alio aliquo 
vinculo firmatam persone cuiuis vel Societati preestando, teneantur 
statim intra viginti dies ab ingressu suo vel deditione vel oblatione 
ad talem obedientiam, de hoe certiores facere superiores tam Cleri 
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Secularis quam quorumuis Regularium in Anglia existentium ; 
ut cognoscant omnes ad cuius Lurisdictionem talis persona in pos- 
terum spectabit. 

8°. Nullus Regularis, vel Regularibus obediens ex voto, jura- 
mento, promisso, vel alio vinculo, aliquam superioritatem habeat in 
Clero seculari, et qui superioritatem ullam vel Magistratum vel mu- 
nus inter illos habiturus est, antea sub iuramento affirmet se ab 
omni Regularium Ordinis vel personarum obedientia sic firmata, 
liberum esse semperq. futurum, dum Magistratum in Clero geret vel 
in Anglia vel in Collegiis seu residentijs Secularium Sacerdotum 
extra Angliam. Quod si unquam antea ad aliquam Ordinis alicuius 
vel persone obedientiam talem subeundam, propensionem proposi- 
tumq. habuerit, exprimet ad quem Ordinem ne in causis illius Ordinis 
postea iniquus aut partialis appareat. 

9°. Nulla persona Ecclesiastica directe uel indirecte per se uel 
interpositam personam S8™. D. N. siue Sedi Apostolicw, uel alijs 
Principibus et Prelatis sub pretextu boni publici proprium suum 
suiq. Ordinis commodum proponat, vel procuret, sibi vero suisue, 
si quid velit, id aperte et ingenue petat, ex hoc enim abusu huic 
Sedi et Principibus passim imponitur dum quidam Angli causam 
publicam semper clamitant, dum privatam maxime satagunt. 

10°. Nulla persona Ecclesiastica Secularis vel Regularis, Prin- 
cipum Secularium vel Ciulis status negocijs tractandis incumbat, 
neq. in Anglia neq. extra Angliam si talis persona Angla sit aut ad 
Missionem Anglicam quouis modo pertineat, vel res Religionis 
Catholice respectiue ad Angliam tractet, et non solum facto, scripto, 
dictoue abstineat, quo statum Ciuilem in Ciuilibus offendat, sed 
etiam ab omni specie actionis que talem suspitionem Magistratui 
Ciuili moveat: adstringanturq. omnes ad media mere Apostolica in 
Patrie conuersione procuranda, hee enim media etsi semper non 
successerint ad alienam salutem, nullo tamen tempore nocere pos- 
sunt sed pax Apostolica si ubi datur non recipitur, cum incremento 
salutis proprie ad nos reuertitur. Hoc quia hactenus non est obser- 
uatum in Anglia seuerior persecutio inflammatur, dissidium inter 
Catholicos nutritur, debitus honor Martyribus detrahitur, sanguisq. 
eorum infructuosior redditur, dum infamantur omnes de Patrie 
excidio meditato, eo probabilius apud vulgus quo frequentius cer- 
tiusq. probari dicitur frigidiusq. excusatur quosdam huiusmodi 
funestis Concilijs locum dedisse, ad nihil quidem unquam efficacibus, 
nisi ad fidei opprobrium, Catholicorum odium, Ecclesie ruinam, 
seductorum scandalum, qui his postremis annis hoc epitheto Catho- 
licos insigniunt sanguinarios videlicet Papistas appellando. 

11°. Inter alias causas cur litteris Apostolicis in Anglia minus 
creditur, hee fere potissima est, quia unusquisq. quod contra se 
esse putat, subreptium putat, vel Papam adactum metu ne quidam 
Apostatent, ne Reges irascantur, vel saltem informationem sequi et 
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consilium suorum emulorum qui in Curia existentes non quod re 
verum sed quod sibi commodum est $™°. D. N. suggerunt, propterea 
quandoq. quedam inter Anglos falso protendi a Pontifice esse pro- 
fecta: hac de causa opus esse videtur, ut quando causa publica que 
omnes concernit tractatur, informatio et deliberatio adhibeatur delec- 
tarum personarum, cuiusuis Religiosorum Ordinis, et ex Clero secu- 
lari que ad hune finem hic in Curia semper residere deberent (nam 
cum ius ex facto nascatur, factum perperam narratum non potest 
rectum parere iudicium) hoe modo autem fiet ut unusquisq, illis 
corstitutionibus facile acquiescat, ad quarum ordinationem ipse 
quasi per Procuratorem informantem et deliberantem concurret, et 
Sedes Apostolica in posterum non decipietur falsis narrationibus, 
nec amplius obtendi potest in excusationem inobedientie suspitio 
subreptionis vel ignorantia litterarum Apostolicarum, quarum noti- 
tiam plenam unusquisq. a suis Procuratoribus hic residentibus, 
habere poterit, nec suspitio posthac erit protectores, Visitatores 
etc. dari ad gratiam personarum non ad negociorum utilitatem. 

12°. Nemo Secularis vel Regularis directe vel indirecte, per se 
vel per alium, impediat vocationem seu diuertat bonos motus alicuius 
ab hae vel illa Religione approbata ad suam, neq. in spiritualibus 
exercitijs vel extra trahere conetur aliquam personam ad suum 
Ordinem, neq. verbis utatur factisue ullis, intendendo hune finem. 

18°. In Unione que fieri pretenditur inter dissidentes, necesse 
est exprimi hance unionem quoad modum procedendi in procuranda 
Patria conuersione, neque alias, neq. aliter fieri aut intelligi, nisi 
quatenus partium utraq. ad media mere Apostolica se adstringat, 
prout hactenus fecerunt Gentium Apostoli, et expresse preceperunt 
tam pie memorize Clemens Papa viij quam S™*. D. N. Paulus Papa 
Vs, ideo-autem hoc exprimi necesse est, ne in qua suspitione per- 
turbandi status Ciuilis et seditionum quidam iam obruti iacent 
omnes sine ullo discrimine involvantur. 

14°. Archipresbyter in Anglia quando quidquam tractat, quod 
non solum ad Clericos suos seculares, sed ad Universos Catholicos 
publicé spectat: adhibeat consilium consensumq. Superiorum in 
Anglia Regularium. 

15°. Nemo discordias Sacerdotum inter se, vel scandala occur- 
rentia cum laycis communicet, multo minus cum Hereticis et schis- 
maticis, nisi sint eiusmodi, que vergunt in publicam Patrie perni- 
ciem, praesertim ipsorum Catholicorum, neq. hereticorum, schis- 
maticorumue imploret auxilium, contra Sacerdotes sibi aduersantes, 
vetenturq. omnes sub grauissima poena amissionis facultatum, né 
cum hereticis publica tractent absq. consensu, omnium Superiorum 
cuiusuis Ordinis, siue Secularis siue Regularis, in Anglia existentis. 

16°. Rationibus reddendis tam de regimine quam de redditibus 
quotannis teneantur Rectores Seminariorum coram aliqua persona 
Seculari in dignitate ecclica posita et Regularibus delectis omnium 
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Ordinum, in Missione Anglica subditos habentium, qui in suis Claus- 
tris regimen habuerunt. 

17°. Multorum annorum experientia constat, quedam ingenia in- 
quieta impedimento esse concordie, quare ut pia mens S™. D. N. 
suum effectum plene habere queat pacemgq. efticiat stabilem quam 
intendit, omnino necesse videtur, quosdam remoueri a tractandis 
rebus Angliz et ab hac Curia alijsq. Principum aulis. 


(Ibid. : No. 149.) 


Regole da osseruarsi da P"™ dell’ Ordine di §. Benedetto et da 
P" della Compagnia del Giesu per conseruar la concordia che si 
deue tra Religiosi a servitio di Dio et propagat™. della Relig”. 
Catt** nel Regno d’ Inghilterra ordinate dalla S“ di N. S. Papa 
Paulo V a X di Decembre 1608 nella Congregatione del Santo 
Officio. 

In primis tutte le discordie et disgusti passati sin hora si deb- 
biano mettere in perpetua obliuione condonandosi |’ una parte et 
l altra quelle offese che pretendessero esserle state fatte con quel 
maggior affetto di carita che sia possibile. 

Li P™ Gesuiti debbano osseruare et fare osseruare dalli suoi 
Alunni quelle Regole che furono stabilite da N. 8. quando era in 
minoribus et da 8.8“. et dal Sig. Card!*. Farnese sottoscritte l’ Anno 
del Giubileo 1600. 

Et sotto pena di scommunica et altre da imporsele dal R. Pre 
Generale non debbiano direttam”. ne indirettam". procurar di dis- 
trahere alcuno degli Alunni de suoi Collegij che uoglia entrare nella 
Relig’ di 5. Benedetto, ouero altra Religione approuata da questa 
Santa Sede. 

Li P" Benedittini non inuitino ne essortino aleuno degli Alunni 
delli Collegij de Padri Giesuiti a entrare nella Relig*. loro, etiam 
sotto nome d’ oblati, anzi tanto auanti qiito dopo la receptione delli 
sudetti usino tutto quello che la lor Regola commanda, et s’ osserui 
nella receptione di quelli che voranno pigliar |’ habito di S. Bene- 
detto senza alcuna differenza tra gli Inglesi et quelli d’ altre nation:. 

Non possino ne li P™ di 8. Benedetto, ne li P" della Compa- 
gnia mandar alcuno che sia entrato nella lor Religione in Inghil- 
terra che prima non habbia compito l’anno 6 anni del Nouitiato, et 
fatto tutti quelli atti che secondo le loro constitutioni sono obligati 
a far quelli, che dell’ altre nationi sono aggregati alle lor Religioni: 
Et nessun Abbate o Rettore possa a suo arbitrio ordinar le missioni 
de suoi in Inghilterra senza il consenso del Provinciale o superiore 
overo Visitatoure, che saranno nelle lor Provincie, et debbiano dar 
conto qua delle Missioni alli Ill™ Protettori quali doueranno poi 
referire a N. 8. 


Debbiano unitam® attendere alla conuersione dell’ Anime, 
VOL. IV.—NO. XVI. 3B 
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schiuando quanto piu potraiio la domestichezza di quelli, che 
hanno prestato, 5 essortano che si prestino li giuramenti riprouati 
da SS* al Re a’ Inghilterra, ouero proponerauno nuove firme di 
essi, senza darne conto prima come di sopra alli Il" Protetiori. 

Non s° ingeriscano nel Gouerno politico di quel Regno, et se per 
sorte con l ingerirsene conoscessero poterne nascere beneficio a quelle 
Anime ne debbiano prima dar auuiso a suoi superiori pit wicini all’ 
Inghilterra, et quelli ne scriuan alli IU™ Protettori quali qua, li poi ne 
daranno raguaglio a S.S", et solam® attendano a procurare la coauer- 
sione degli Hereiici et la conser..atione degli Cattolici con quella 
maior unione che sia possibile. 

Non possi andare in Inghilterra senza licenza di 8.8" nissuno 
di quelli che qui in Roma haueranno trattato cosi appresso §. B", 
come appresso la Sacra Congreg™*, questi negotij di discordie passate 
tra essi; Né debbiano in scriptis né in uoce mordersi, né pungersi, 
né in genere, né in specie, ma parlino et scriuano con ogni modestia 
et riuerenza gli uni de gli altri sempre. 

Se in alcuna cosa saranno discordi, debbiano dar auuiso unica- 
mente alli Nuntij di SS* in Francia, et in Fiandra, ouero qui alli 
Iil™. Protetiori, et aspettare le risposte et ordini che gli ueranno dati 
et quelli esseguire prontamente senza essacerbatione d’animo ma 
con uera et religiosa carita. 

Si recordivo dell’ obbligo che tengono di reuelare al Santo Officio 
tutii quelli Tnglesi che essi sapranno esser Heretici, ouero hauer 
commercio in Inghilterra in pregiudicio della Religione Cattolica, 
6 fvo-i con Heretici, tanto pid quanto sanno il solito secreto de'la 
Sacra Congreg™. 

Dall’ osseraanza, et inosseruanza di queste Regole 85*.-delibe- 
rara pot quello che si douerd fare circa la reuocatione, 6 stabili- 
wento del nuovo Covuento eretto dalli P"' Benedittini in Douay, 6 
translatione del Colleggio. 

Cumme adando SS*. sotto pene di dissobedienza et dell’ Indigna- 
tione sva alli sudevii Padri di San Benedetto et Padri della Compa- 
gnia che de)liiano osseruar le Regole et ordini soprascritii: et 
mancando, olice alle dette pene SS*. prohibira loro la facolta di 
poter mancare pid suoi Religiosi in Inghilterra et reuocara quelli, 
che da essi ci saranno stati mandati. 

L. CarpinaLis BLancHETTUs. 
A. Carpinatis Montattus, Ordinis Sancti 
Benedicti Protector. 


THE PLUNKET MS. (continued). 


Tue ‘ Primat Reily ’ of the following extract was Edmund O’Reilly, 
Roman catholic vicar general of Dublin diocese in 1643-1649. The 
Irish Roman catholics, lay and clerical, attached to Ormond, charged 
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O’Reilly with having secretly betrayed their army at Baggotsrath 
io the vengeance of Michael Jones, the general for the parliament, 
ara asseried ihat for this secret service he was rewarded in 1654, 
when he was tried in the high court of justice for complicity in the 
murder of protestants in Wicklow, and acquitted. In some con- 
temporary records he is said to have been a member of the Jesuit 
oder, which the nuncio, in his letters translated by Miss Hutton, 
dec]a:es bad always secretly favoured Cromwell and his followers, 
and opposed him (the nuncio) and the royalist party. O’Reilly be- 
came a° chbishop of Armagh in 1656 and died in 1669.' MacThomas 
was a Vizgerald, and the owner of a good estate and mansion at 
Ballyshannon in Kildare county.? 


As they (the Nuncio and Owen O'Neil) Invaded openly the loyal 
Ormondists of the Nation, so did they employ their spies and Intelligencers 
for their destruction, the chief of these was Primat Reily, who kept a 
constant correspondence with Jones; Crolly or Crelly was afterwards 
discovered and dyed Cromwell’s pentioner in England, and was called 
Abbot; their lives were as scandulous as their actions were false and 
rebellious. . . . I must now acquaint you that MacThomas (perceiving 
too late, alas) that all the Nuncio’s pretences of Zeale and religion were 
meerely fictitious and Hypocritical, his house at Ballysanan betrayed 
to the Roundheads by the Contrivance of O’Neile, and this Letter of 
Paul King being Intercepted and Imparted vnto him, he became herevpon 
as fierce an enemy to those Rebellious Countrymen of his as he was 
before a stickler for them (vpon the meere blindness of his bigotry) and 
to prevent their designes, and increase, carried on Chiefly by that ffirebrand 
the Bishop of Fernes, he was commanded to march w a party of horse 
to the County of Wexford, where he encamped w‘* a matter of 3 troopes 
only, at 4 miles distance from that Towne; he sent his Liev’ Co" Toby 
Buttler thither w™ a safe conduct to perswade if possibly he could the 
Lord Glangarry from joining w the Birns and Keavenaughs of the 
Nuncio’s party ; that they were strangers in the Kingdom, that they had 
no quarrell, no unkindness against them, but covetted their Company and 
assistance against their Comen Enemy the Parliamentarians, and showed 
them how certainly mischievous were all the Nuncio’s contrivances and 
his partizans to the King, the Kingdom and the Catholick Religion. But 
this worthy Gentleman haueing unfortunately engaged w'® his kinsman 
the Marquis of Antrim, who was originally a Scotchman of the Mac- 
Donnell’s family, would not listen to Buttler’s perswasions, and so closed 
w Charles Cavenaugh, then at Wexford, and of the Nuncio’s party, and 
Buttler without being able to effect his honnest designe returned to Mac- 
Thomas, who hauing no soldiers but Hors was not able io make good his 
ground against Glengarry’s foot who were rekoned to be about 600, be- 
sides what Keavenaugh had vnder his Command and therevpon dis- 
patched away a Gentleman to St Thomas Esmond, at this time Major Gen! 
of the Leinster forces, who mett him marching w'" two ffoot Regiments 


' See his long and curious trial in Irish Massacres, ii. 219. 
2 See Aphorismical Discovery of Treasonable Faction, edited by J. T. Gilbert, 
F.8.A., for the Celtic Archeological Society. 
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to the reliefe and assistance of M*Thomas. This March was not so 
secret but Glengary and Cavenaugh had notice thereof, and before the 
foot could joine MeThomas forced through his hors and got off towards 
Enniscorthy ; however, M°¢Thomas plyed them in the reare so constantly, 
that St Thomas Esmond, w his two regiments, gott at last within a 
quarter of a mile of Glangarry at a Little village called Davidstowne. 
But MceThomas at that place meeting with a firm spot of Champion (sic) 
ground, ouer w°" the Enemy must have marched, commanded his forlorn 
of hors to charge, w°" they did but were beaten off; houeuer M*Thomas 
himself on their right flank and Toby Buttler on their Left, charged them 
so home at once, as the Nuncio’s party was routed, houeuer a relation of 
S Thomas Esmond y* had a particular kindness for Glangarry, made it 
his business to find him out, and saued his Life, and Indeed the whole 
party saved as many of Glengarry’s men as they could, for they very well 
knew their Circumstances, and the Cheate that was put upon those worthy 
strangers. ... 1 must not here omitt one passage more upon this 
occasion. After the fight 5" Thomas Esmond marched to Enniscorthy, 
where anciently was an abbey, some two or three miles from the place 
where they fought. Next morning they expected to heare Mass in the 
Church, but the Superior shutt the Doores ; at length St Thomas Esmond, 
MeThomas and the rest of the officers walked down to the place, and 
desired the Superior to open the Doores and say Mass vnto them, he was 
uery peremptory in refusal, as being persons, forsooth, excommunicated 
by the Nuncio, though these Gentlemen as civilly desired the favour ; at 
length M¢eThomas (who was a man of few words and uery modest though 
as stoute as any man whosouer) contrary to his custom became extreamly 
passionate, and w'ta furious Looke, lays hands on the brest of their 
Superior in his habitt, and shakeing him uery rovghly, bid him uithout 
further ceremony to open the doores Imediatly, or he himself would do it ; 
the action was so vnexpected from this great Zealot, and his fierceness so 
prevailing, that the officers could not hold from Laughing, nor the Doores 
from being opened; and had they handled the refractory Clergy w*" that 
seuerity they deserued, and Imediatly taken away their Monastries and 
Church livings vpon their disobedience to the Government, they would 
then quickly haue left off their fauning and flattering on this bedlam of a 
Nuncio, and thereby made him sensible of his errors, and wickedness and 
probably haue saued their own people. . . . In the month of September, 
1648, the generall assembly mett and approued of all that the Supream 
Council did, for now men, though too late, had their eyes opened; they 
also writt to Galway, where this viperous prelat went at last, that they 
should haue no correspondence, consultation or dealing w‘® him, and for- 
bid also henceforth to Intermeddle in any of the kingdom’s concerns. But 
they preached to a Ravenous wolfe that resolved to teare them in pieces, 
since he could not gaine his Ends; perversi dificile corriguntur et stul- 
torum Infinitus est numerus, Ecclesi. 1.15. All that the Catholicks could 
do in this miserable confusion was to send for John Row, a Carmelite, 
w' their complaints to the Pope ; but that Court was taken up w con- 
cerns of nearer relaGon to themselves, and was found as cold and regard- 
less of the vnfortunat Irish as indeed they deserved ; for any man of sound 
reason must have known that an Italian, though Pope, would not sacri- 
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fice the wealth of his Popedom to make war w the Parliament of Eng- 
land, whose shipping would go a greate way to destroy their maritim 
Coastes if war had been declared between them. . . . The honnest and 
true Catholick saw himself and his Country ruined thereby, and at that 
time no possibility of preuenting it, vpon w I was told a pleasant story 
of St Luke FitzGerald, who asked some of the Clergy why Ireland above 
other Countries fasted from Flesh on Wednesdays; he was answered a 
pennance was Imposed on that Kingdom for killing a Pope’s Nuncio. 
‘Why then,’ says this knight, in a greate deale of passion, ‘by God I 
would wish the Pope made us fast on Mundays too, so wee had but leave 
to kill this other Nuncio.’ 


The hero of this anecdote seems to have been Sir Luke Fitz- 
Gerald of Tecroghan, a member of an old Roman catholic family. 
The Wednesday fast does not, I believe, still continue in Ireland. 
The reference to the papal nuncio may possibly be to the attack 
made upon Cardinal Otho at Osney in 1238, in which some Irish 
scholars of the university of Oxford were concerned. Perhaps a 
confused tradition of this occurrence gave rise to the story about 
the extra fasting day. Mary Hickson. 


JENKINS’S EAR. 


Wuutst recently making some researches in the admiralty records, 
I came accidentally on a correspondence which seems to have 
hitherto escaped notice, and which is interesting from the very 
clear light it throws on the state of our naval and mercantile rela- 
tions in the West Indies for some years previous to the declaration 
of war with Spain in 1739. Incidentally also it confirms the story 
of Jenkins’s ear, which, for certainly more than a hundred years, 
has been generally believed to be a fable. J. K. Laventon. 


19 May 1728: Jamaica. Commodore St. Lo to Burchett. 


The Spanish privateers out of St. Jago de Cuba on the south side, and 
Barraco on the north side, continue to infest our coasts, and have lately 
taken several of our northern trade, and a ship from London bound to the 
north side of this island laden with goods for the plantations there, which 
they put guns into and fitted her out. The places are inconsiderable, 
that it’s my opinion I could go in and destroy most of them, had I but 
his Majesty's permission, and did design to have sent the Trial to have 
cruized upon them, had she not been ordered home. She sails well, and 
I doubt not but would soon have brought some of them in here, who 
according to my notion, are no better than pirates, being a mixture of all 
nations, and have no commission for what they do but from the Governor 
of the place, which I take to be of no validity. 


9 June 1730. Rear-Admiral Charles Stewart (Commander-in-Chief at 
Jamaica) to the Governor of Cartagena.” 


. . . . Lam obliged to transmit to your Excellency the enclosed depo- 
sition of the master of an English brigantine, who has been robbed and 


' Home Office Records, Admiralty, No. 66. ? Ibid. No 69. 
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plundered by two Spanish sloops under the name of being Guarda Costas, 
and as tam credibly informed that they sailed some time before from Carta- 
gena, don’t in the least doubt but that you will, if they return again 
into the harbour, detect and punish such an offence asit deserves. Iwas 
in hopes the happy peace and union between our two Masters would have 
put an end to the plundering, taking and committing all sorts of piracies, 
which have for these several years been carried on by the subjects of His 
Catholic Majesty, under the sanction of commissions granted by the 
several Governors in those parts, a practice so inconsistent with the 
honour of his Catholic Majesty and the Spanish nation, and so contrary 
to the laws of God and man, that I don’t the least doubt your Excellency’s 
endeavours to put a stop to it and protect the honour of the Spanish 
nation from being thought to allow any of its dominions to lie under the 
ignominy of being called the Robbers of Mankind. For my part I don’t 
think 1 can show a greater mark of the intentions of the king my master 
to cultivate a good understanding between the two nations than to join 
my endeavours to defend the honour of his Catholic Majesty and to destroy 
if possible these enemies of mankind who commit the vilest crimes under 
colour of commissions. 


12 Oct. 1781: Lyon at Port-Royal. Rear-Admiral Charles Stewart to 
the Duke of Newcastle.* 


[Wants to put the conduct of the Spaniards in as clear a light as pos- 
sible ; as we have 50 ships in these seas to one of the Spaniards, reprisals 
may be a very losing game. The Spanish governors have power to grant 
commissions to guard their coasts from the damage the Spanish subjects 
receive from the clandestine trade. Nobody will dispute the justness of 
this. ‘ The question will be whether we, by carrying on the clandestine 
trade, are not ourselves the authors of our complaints.’] 

It is undoubtedly true that that trade is carried on at our own risk, 
and therefore the vessels are good prizes if they are taken; yet as those 
vessels g6 armed, or as it has been customary to allow them convoy, and 
therefore is carried on in defiance to the law of the country, it don’t 
appear strange that they do retaliate the injury by robbing those people 
they can get the better of. 

It is without doubt irksome to every honest man to hear such crue: ties 
are committed in these seas; but give me leave to say that you only 4ear 
one side of the question; and I can assure you the sloops that sail from 
this island, manned and armed on that illicit trade, has more than once 
bragged to me of their having murdered 7 or 8 Spaniards on iheir own 
shore. To prevent these cruelties has been one reason for allowing con- 
voy to that trade... . 

It is, I think, a little unreasonable for us to do injuries and not know 
how to bear them. But villainy is inherent to this climate, and I should 
be partial if I was to judge whether the trading part of the island or 
those we complain of among the Spaniards are most exquisite in that 
trade. ... 

I was a little surprised to hear of the usage Captain Jenkins met with 
off the Havana, as I know the Governor there has the character of being 


%’ Home Office Records, Admiralty, No. 69. 
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an honest good man, and don’t find anybody thinks he would connive or 
countenance such villainies. But Porto Ricois the chief place that it is 
necessary to reform. .. . 

I can’t help observing that I believe I am the first military person who 
has stood up in defence of peace and quietness, and for delivering up 
vessels, against a parcel of men who call themselves merchants, but ex- 
cept two or three of them that have signed the letter, they are no better 
than pedlars, and one of them formerly in jail for piracy. 


12 Sept. 1731: Port Royal. Rear-Admiral Charles Siewart to his 
Excellency Dionisio Martinez de la Vega (?), Governor of Havana.‘ 


I was in hopes . . . that you would have made use of your power to have 
detected and discouraged the violence and villainies which has for a long 
time been practiced by those whom you distinguish by the rame of Guarda 
Costas ; but as you don’t take the least notice to answer that part of my 
letter, and that I have repeated assurances that you allow vessels to be 
fitted out of your harbour, particularly one Fandino, and others who have 
committed the most cruel piratical outrages on several ships and vessels 
of the king my master’s subjects, particularly about the 20th April last 
[N.S.] sailed out of your harbour in one of those Guarda Costas, and met 
a ship of this island bound for England ;* and after using the captain in 
a most barbarous inhuman manner, taking all his money, cutting off one 
of his ears, plundering him of those necessaries which were to carry the 
ship safe home, without doubt with the intent that she should perish in 
her passage ; but as she has providentially got safe home, and likewise 
several others that have met with no better usage off the Havana, and 
the king my master having too much reason to believe that these repeated 
insults on his subjects could never be continued but by the connivance of 
several Spanish governors in these parts, is determined for his own honour 
as well as for the honour of his Catholic Majesty who he is now in the 
strictest friendship with, to endeavour to put a stop to these piratical pro- 
ceedings. 

2 Oct. 1731. Rear-Admiral Stewart to Burchett.® 


[Is in a state of warfare with some of the merchants. Encloses the 
correspondence between him and the merchants. This turns principally 
on whether he had acted in accordance with their wishes in suspending 
the order for reprisals. They say now he ought to have ordered the re- 
prisals at once. Stewart replies that their letter is full of assertions 
notoriously false and says] 

25 Sept.—‘ I agree with you that it is irksome to every honest man 
to hear of so many villainies committed on the sea, and without doubt 
we have too much reason to believe it is done by those that are the 
scum of mankind among the Spaniards, but when you coolly consider 
the evil is general and not particular to us alone, you must look on them 
as death that spares no man, since it is evident they don’t spare the 
honest men among themselves. What you allege, that the Spaniards 
take and plunder all English vessels they meet and can overcome, is as false 


* Home Office Rezords, Admiralty, No. 69. ° ‘Rebecca,’ Captain Jenkins, sce post. 
® Home Office Records, Admiralty, No. 70. 
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as the rest, since there is an instance but a few days ago that a vessel 
came in here from Philadelphia who met a Spanish man-of-war in the 
Gulf who supplied her with water, or probably she might have perished ; 
nor is it long since a captain of one of their Guarda Costas chose to pay 
in full the value of a sloop and cargo, rather than to be thought to commit 
an act of piracy.’ 

[The merchants reply, 27 Sept., ‘ that his letter contains several ex- 
pressions that do not become a gentleman.’ Stewart replies :] 

2 Oct.—‘ That there is not one sentence in your letter of the 25th 
(except of the plundering trade) that is strictly true.’ [That, since 
the 10th December not a single ship has been carried into Spanish ports : 
they speak of numbers—he challenges them to name one.] ‘ How come 
you to be surprized that I who have commanded his Majesty’s ships in 
these seas for almost two years should be unacquainted with the frequent 
depredations of the Spaniards. Did I ever tell you I was not acquainted 
with them ? but I own I am not of the captures of any vessels carried in ; 
neither are you, though you have given under your hands they daily 
happen. I have heard of the Recovery, Captain Wheatly, and the 
Rebecca, Captain Jenkins, having been plundered in their passage, and I 
have likewise heard they got safe home. I find you fond in naming those 
ships; but have you forgot the names of those carried into the Spanish 
ports? have you not heard by the newspapers, robberies and villainies 
committed daily in the streets of London ? and yet I believe none of you 
will venture to say the Lord Mayor and Corporation are to be accountable 
for it; or have you never heard of the cruelties committed among 
Spaniards on the island of Cuba since I have been in your country ? such 
as killing 7 or 8 men at a time by those vessels manned and armed from 
hence on that trade, which you won’t allow me to call illicit; and yet I 
believe none of you will take upon you to say you are answerable for those 
acts of cruelty... . 

‘Now, gentlemen, I take my leave of you, and think my character as 
far out of-your reach as I think my notions of national honour and justice 
is beyond your capacities ; and as I never thought it worth my while to 
be of your acquaintance, I give you my word I never will; and if I have 
made one blunder in being too civil, if you’ll forgive me, I will promise 
never to be so any more.’ 


15 Oct. 1731: At Port Royal. Deposition of William Joy, master of 
the Prince William sloop.’ 


[From Virginia to Jamaica ; 9th September last at the west end of 
the island of Hineago,* was taken by a Spanish pirate sloop of 8 carriage 
and 8 swivel guns, and 90 men; was carried into Baracco,® and there 
plundered. ‘ When the Spaniard fired at him it was under black colours, 
but before they came up to him, they hoisted a red flag and hauled down 
their black colours.’ Sloop’s name was Cassara; Captain Fountain 
Fondingo. After taking what they thought proper, they let him and his 
vessel go, the 8th inst.—] 


7 Home Office Records, Admiralty, No. 70. 
8 Inagua. * Baracoa in Cuba. 
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[Sloop Dolphin, Benjamin Carkett master, Robert Carkett mate, from 
Barbadoes to Cape Fear, carried into Barraco by Fandino, 21st July, 1781, 
about 36 leagues from Turk’s Island. Sloop was detained and sent to 
Havana.!°] 


Feb. 18, 1731-2. Duke of Newcastle (?) to Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.!' 


.... Ifcontrary to expectation these orders of the King of Spain should 
be disobeyed or eluded as the former ones have been and the depredations 
should in any degree be continued, it is his Majesty’s pleasure that Rear 
Admiral Stewart and all the Captains of His Majesty’s ships stationed in 
the several parts of America should in that case act in pursuance of his 
Majesty’s orders contained in my letter to your Lordships of the 25th 
September 1730, and renewed in mine of the 29th October last, for seizing 
all ships acting in a piratical manner, and for making reprisals— 


Abstract of papers relative to West Indian affairs. 25 Sept. 1730— 
18 Feb. 1731-2, 4 pp.!? 


9 Jan. 1731. Rear-Admiral Stewart to Burchett (Extract). 


[Encloses journal of Captain Procter of the Tartar, giving an account 
of his having been stopped by four Spanish men-of-war about 7 leagues to 
the westward of Beata, on the 5th December. It was night, he did not im- 
mediately bring to, and they mistook him for a pirate they were looking 
out for. The next day they were civil and apologetic—3 ships of 60 guns, 
and one of 40.] ‘ The Commodore’s name as well as I could take it is I 
think Don Gabriel Aldirette ; and Sir Mark Forrester '* hoisted a pennant 
and repeated signals—’] 


26 May, 1732. Dionisio Martin de la Vega, Governor of Havana, to 
Rear-Adnural Stewart. 


[Dolphin, sent in by John Fondino, Captain of a Privateer, has been 
legally condemned. An appeal has been made to the Royal and Supreme 
Court of the Indies.] . . 

You may be satisfied I shall omit no diligence that may conduce to 
the chastisement of the privateers, and the reparation of such damages as 
they have occasioned. I have to expect that on your part, your honour 
will endeavour to prevent the number of trading vessels which are con- 
tinually coming to the jurisdiction of the Government of Cuba, from 
passing from yours to this island : for as it redounds to the great prejudice 


” Home Office Records, Admiralty, No 70. I think it highly probable that the 
Robert Carkett here named is the same as the Captain Robert Carkett of the navy, who 
was first lieutenant of the ‘ Monmouth’ when she captured the ‘ Foudroyant’ in 1758, 
and was lost in the ‘ Stirling Castle’ in 1780. See ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

'! Home Office Records, Admiralty, No. 70. 12 Tbid. 

'8 In April 1725 Forrester commanded the Spanish ship ‘ Ruby’ at Cadiz. He was 
then described (Capt. Purvis to Burchett, 2 May 1725 ; Home Office Records, Admiralty, 
No. 55) as an Irishman who was knighted by the Pretender for carrying him in a small 
vessel from Scotland, and has remained at Cadiz most of the time since in the King 
of Spain’s service.’ As captain of the ‘ Real Familia,’ he commanded the rear of the 
Spanish squadron in the action off Havana on 1 Oct. 1748. 

' Home Office Records, Admiralty, No. 70. 
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of the vassals of the king my masier, it becomes necessary to equip priva- 
teers to remedy this grievance, for if it was necessary io justify it, it might 
easily be made appear that throughout the year there are never wanting 
English and Dutch traders at this island. For which reason I hope your 
honour will put in practice whatever means are in your power to obviate 
the aforesaid evil, since in the present state of the happy union subsisting 
between the Catholic and Britannic Crowns, the continuance thereof will 
with difficulty be effected whilst the English nation prejudices the 
Spanish commerce by their continual illicit trade. Notwithsianding, in 
order to prevent any future complaints occasioned by privateers, I have 
given orders to revoke all their commissions. 


25 April 1733: Scarborough at Bosion. Captain Thomas Dureli to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty.'® 
. . - I proceeded . . . 26th December [last] to the West Indies... 
arrived at Barbadoes 16ih January, and in three days went to Tobao for 
to wood and water. I returned in ten days and waited until 8th February 
for the fleet to get ready that was bound to Saltitudoes. I got there in 
three days with 22 sail, and while they were loading, several more from 
different parts joined us, to tke number of 86. Being all loaded, the 12th 
March I made the signal in the evening for the fleet to unmoor in order 
to sail the next morning by break of day, when at 6 o’clock I spied io 
windward two large ships crowding down. As they drawed near I per- 
ceived that they had English colours hoisted and was men of war, one of 
70 and the other 60 guns. When they came within random shot, they 
hauled down the English colours and hoisted Spanish men-of-war’s and 
fired two guns without shot to leeward, which I thought was to confirm 
- what they were in an amicable manner. I answered them with one to 
leeward : then one of the ships kept nearer the wind and the other bore 
away for to hedge us all in between them and the shore, and runned out 
their lower tier of guns, and began to fire from alow and aloft with 
round and grape shot at my fleet which was standing after me, four of 
which were trying to make their escape before the wind, were iaken, 
viz. three brigantines and one ship which had his main-yard shot in 
the slings before she struck. The remaining vessels I had with me I 
ordered io keep their wind, and made sail afier ihe Spaniards to 
desire to know the reason of their treating the English subjecis at 
that rate, having not heard of a war, and we being empowered by a 
treaty of commerce in 1715 to load salt where we did. When I came 
within gunshot to windward of them, as they was laying by to exchange 
the English prisoners, I did the same in order to send my lieutenant 
aboard ; but instead of admitting my boat which was got half way, they 
at once both made sail upon me, on which I made the signal for my boat 
to return, atid before she got alongside, one of the Spanish ships was 
almost up with me and firing upon one of my fleet a little way astern, 
and his launch just aboard her, which would have been taken had T not 
tacked to rescue her. That brought me within half gun-shot on the 
60-gun ship’s bow, which fired some guns with round and grape at me. 
I returned him my whole broadside: at the same moment IJ had all his. 
We fired a few guns more at each othcr, which erded the action, as wo 
'* Captains’ Letters, D. 4. 
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stood on different tacks. I received no other damage than in my sails 
and rigging, as most of his shot went over me. They both tacked after 
me, and my standing to the southward afforded an opportunity (as I in- 
tended) for my fleet to get off. The Spaniards forereached upon me 
and was again within random shot, when I cut away my yawl that I had 
in tow expecting they would be both up with me, as they appeared quite 
clean; but instead of continuing to follow me, went about. The Commo- 
dore bore down to the prizes, and the other chased to leeward. I tacked 
after them again to keep them employed, and in hopes of retaking, or at 
least of getting some of the Spaniards out of the prizes, but the Commodore 
kept ’em so close under his lee quarter that I was disappointed. When 
he perceived my intention he made the signal for the chasing ship to leave 
off, and soon after I saw them rejoin and bear away with their four prizes. 
Night coming on, I made sail after my scattered fleet, but met only eight 
on my passage hither, where I arrived the 11th instant, since which most 
of them are got in safe. This accident hath put this province in the 
utmost consternation, as their fishery will be ruined (which is the main 
support of this colony) if they are deprived fetching salt from Saliitudces. 
The unfortunate owners of these vessels taken humbly hope thai my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty will, out of their usual goodness 
and justice, get restitution made for their losses, and accordingly take 
the liberty to send herewith enclosed the accounts of the damage they 
have sustained by the Spanish men of war, when they were under my 
protection. 


28 June 1733. Sir Chaloner Ogle, Commander in Chief at Jamaica, to 
Burchett.'® 


I am informed from St. Jago de Cuba that 4 of those villains con- 
cerned in taking the English sloop (some time since) in Donna Maria 
Bay, and murdering all her people have received sentence of death, which 
will be executed in a very exemplary manner. 


List of British Merchant ships taken or plundered by the Spaniards. 
(Printed.) 


[It is not authenticated in any way, though it has an official look. 
Dated in writing 1737 ; but it goes down to 18th December 1737. There 
are 52 of them; and many others, it adds, the particulars of which are 
not known—one is Rebecca, Robert Jenkins, Jamaica to London, boarded 
and plundered near the Havana, 9th April 1781.] 

The 9th April was the 20th (N.S.) ; which definitely, besides the other 
allusions, identifies the Rebecca as the ship whose master had one ear 
cut off. It is satisfactory to know that Jenkins really had his ear cut off, 
and not in the pillory. One letter more finishes the story. 


16 June 1742—His Mayesty’s Ship Rose, Cooper River, South Carolina 
—Captain Thomas Frankland to the Secretaries of the Admiralty."7 


I have the pleasure to inform you that on the 4th instant being on 
my cruise amongst the Bahamas, in stretching up from the salt-ponds at 
Little Exuma io Great Exuma, on dawning of the day I discovered four 
sail of vessels two leagues in the wind’s eye plying to windward, two 


16 Home Office Records, Admiralty, No. 70. Captains’ Letters, F. 
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large ships, a snow and a schooner. Upon seeing me they hoisted Eng- 
lish colours ; I immediately gave chase under French colours, judging 
them to be what I afterwards found them. 

By 11, being within gunshot of them, I threw out my proper colours 
and fired across their fore-foot ; upon which they all hoisted Spanish 
colours, and the three topsail vessels bore down upon me and threw in 
their broadsides, which I received, not firing a gun till I run the snow 
close alongside (finding her the vessel of the greatest force), when I 
poured in my whole broadside, muskets and all, and she as warmly re- 
tarned it with the addition of fire and poisoned arrows, the two ships still 
continuing a brisk fire, which I returned by now and then a gun as they 
chanced to bear upon them, bending my main force at the snow; in this 
manner was engaged for three hours, when the two ships stood away, 
one to windward, the other before the wind, both being hulled, as was 
afterwards found, in several places. I then endeavoured to lay the snow 
a-board, which she shunned with the utmost caution. maintaining a warm 
fire till I had torn her almost to rags, the commander having determined 
rather to sink than strike, for reasons you'll hereafter be sensible of ; but 
in about four hours, the people in opposition to the captain, hauled down 
the colours and cried for quarters. I immediately took the prisoners on 
board, and manned the snow and sent her in quest of the ship that run 
to leeward, whilst I gave chase to the other ship and schooner, both of 
which I retook the next day. [The ship was from London, the schooner 
from Maryland, both prizes. He afterwards found the snow with the 
third ship, also an English prize, at Providence, and has now come with 
all four to Carolina.] 

The snow was from the Havana, sailed the 12th February on the king’s 
account, a prime sailer, mounted with 10 carriage guns, four of them six 
pounders and 10 swivels, manned when sailed from thence with 80 men [but 
had since got some more hands at Augustine. Gives an account of her 
cruise and prizes.| The Captain of the snow is Juan de Leon Fandino, 
has had a commission from the king since 1719, in all which time he was 
never before taken. He is the man who commanded the Guard of Coast 
out of the Havana that took Jenkins, when his ears was cut off. He 
attacked one of our 20-gun ships off the Point de Caballious on the north 
side of Cuba, with two galleys. He commanded the vessels who attacked 
Captain Warren off St. Augustine and was commandant of the galleys 
during the siege of that place. . . . I have been more particular than 
ordinary in this narrative to your Lordships to show what a bold dangerous 
enemy he has been. He oftentimes has expressed himself he would 
rather a thousand times have been shot than taken ; and indeed not but 
such a desperado, with his crew of Indians, Mulattoes and Negroes, could 
have acted as he did; for we were at least two hours within pistol-shot of 
him, keeping a continual fire. His people finding he never would strike (and 
we the heels of them), they for some time having entreated him, all left 
the deck and went down in the hole ; he then ordered an English prisoner 
to do it and cry for quarters. 


In another letter, 12th August 1742, he wrote to say that on 18th July 
he had captured a sloop ‘ commanded by one Lewis Severio, son to Leon 
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Fandino, a brisk man and a good West India pilot.’ It only remains to 
add that Frankland, who died Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland, Bart. in 
1784, was a great-great-grandson of Oliver Cromwell. 


A LETTER OF LORD CHESTERFIELD ON THE CHANGE OF 
MINISTRY IN 1746. 


In September of 1887 I exhibited before the members of the New- 
castle-on-Tyne Society of Antiquaries, two old documents as ‘ pay 
sheets’ for 1744 and 1745 at collieries belonging to Mr. Francis 
Blake Delaval, of Seaton Delaval. These papers created a great 
deal of interest in the coal and iron trade journals in America as 
well as in England. The two documents came from the old offices 
of the Seaton Delaval estate. When, therefore, in the beginning of 
last year, the old offices were to be converted into a mission-room 
for the villagers of Seaton Sluice, all the office furniture, ledgers, 
&e., were conveyed to a large store-room in the disused bottle works 
close by. I was informed by my friend the local agent for Lord 
Hastings, that it was quite possible I might find something of 
interest among the old papers, and if I cared to examine them I 
could have whatever I wanted before they were destroyed. I lost 
no time in visiting the bottle works, and was surprised to find in a 
large room used for storing lime, sand, and builder’s materials, a 
large heap of ledgers, day-books, vouchers, letters, and office sta- 
tionery, all flung together in disorder and neglect. I found that 
the documents before me covered the working of the numerous col- 
lieries, bottle works, breweries, copperas works, extensive shipping 
trade, and the general management of the large estates of the 
Delavals for over one hundred and fifty years. But as I turned 
over ledger after ledger, in my weekly visits, to collect a table of 
wages for various occupations of the last century, I picked up pieces 
of soiled paper, which on unfolding them I found to be letters from 
one member of the Delaval family to the others. On finding so 
many of these I abandoned my idea of going through the ledgers, 
and put them carefully aside to find more readily the hundreds of 
letters, admiralty despatches, and state documents, which I found 
mixed up with the loose vouchers of collieries and bottle works. 
Here on a lime heap I found letters of Lord Chesterfield, Samuel 
Foote, Lord Dartmouth, Joseph Tucker, dean of Gloucester, 
and hundreds of old documents signed by almost every family of 
historical notoriety of the last two centuries in the north of Eng- 
land. I was then informed that in an older building with no roof 
on it there was a collection of papers. On examination I found 
that a large heap of papers in a corner of the loft had become 
almost reduced to a pulp, and only saved from entire decay by the 
upper layer of paper having become glazed and solid by years of 
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snow and rain falling upon it, while underneath the destruction 
was not so great. In carefully searching I found some of the oldest 
documents of the collection ; a parchment document so destroyed 
with rain and frost that nothing can be deciphered on it, except the 
large wax great seal of Henry VII attached thereto ; a letter of King 
James I with his privy seal; a letter of Queen Anne to the king of 
Portugal, et which court Admiral Delaval was ambassador; and 
several letters bearing dates of 1580-1595. The oldest letters and 
documents of the collection were found in the roofless loft, but un- 
foriunaiely a much larger number are so stained and washed out 
that they are illegible. Here also I found the majority of Admiral 
Detaval’s papers; also the whole of Mr. John Potter’s letters and 
documents relating to Ireland. He was Irish wecretary of state, 
and his widow afterwards married John Hussey Delaval, the first 
Lord Delaval. 

The letter of Lord Chesterfield printed below is both interesting 
and amusing. I have appended to it a letter from an Irish refugee 
to the privy council, which may throw some light upon the con- 
dition of Ireland, and another from Lord Chesterfield suggesting a 
settlement of French protestants in that country. 

Joann Rosrnson. 


When I tell you that I like your letter about the Hypanians very 
much, I can also assure you that Mr. Pelham and Mr. Winington (to 
both whom I shew’d it) are equally pleased with it, and Principibus 
placuisse viris non ultima laus est. 

The very surprizing changes that have happened can’t be wrote (with 
truth), but I must wait till I see you to give you a perfect idea of the 
most impudent undertaking, carried into execution with an incredible 
rapidity, maintained for some few hours by the good will of ene Deceived 
and abused Person, and then crushd by the weight of Abiiity, Property and 
Honesty. Our two Great Departed Statesmen seiz’d on power with no 
more prospect of maintaining it, or foundation to support it, than King 
Phys and King Ush in the Rehearsal. Alas, they were not able to form a 
Cabinet Councile. Judge of the rest. Nor could they find even people of 
Quality to accept of the greatest posts in the kingdom from their hands. 
Courtiers would not take money from them and Citizens would not lend 
it them. White staffs and 5 p. cent went a begging. Everybody but 
themselves wonder’d what They intended, Which they Themselves could 
not tell ’em. However, at last (or at first, which you will) They ordered 
L4 Winchelsea to take the Admiralty and overeach’d L¢ Carlisle into being 
Privy seal. The first of these order’d his Commission to be immediately 
made out, with blanks to be left for the names of his Brethren, but upon 
his sending to Mt Phillipson, whom He had before brought to that board, 
to come back thither with him, His Lordship had the misfortune to meet 
with a refusal, and before he would think of another Person to supply that 
vacancy his own Employment became vacant. Harder and more ridiculous 
was the Fate of L* Carlisle. He was bid to go to St. James’s on the 
Wednesday morning to receive the Seale, and being a Regular Man he 
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came exactly at twelve o’clock, and there he waited till near two. His 
Friend L* Bath went into the Closet to prepare his way, but the reception 
he wei with there discompos’d him so much that he forgot L4 Carlisle 
who was waiving in the outward room, and went down the backstairs. At 
last L4 Carlisle was released from his long atiendance by Mr. Winingion’s 
coming ovt of the Closet, who said he bad the King’s orders to feich back 
his oid Servanis to him. His Lordship upon this retired from Court, and 
when he came home he had the pleasure to find a letier upon his iable 
from the Sagacious Bishop of Lincoln, directed to the Earl of Carlisle, 
L# Privy Seal. This, with the rejoicings of his Servants and the con- 
graiulations of his Lady and family, made his Lo? have no great stomach 
to his dinner, and I fancy did not much conduce to his passing a merry 
evening. 

L¢ Bath retir’d immediately to his lodging at Richmond to think over 
at leisure his late conduct, and took my Lady with him to soothe bis 
melancholy and alleviate his disappointment. He threatened loudly that 
he would give the world an exact account of the whole proceeding of these 
transactions in a pamphlet. Nay he went so far as to tell L* Harrington 
that it should be such a one as shoud set the whole nation in a flame, 
but the flame has ended in smoke. There is a story goes about that one 
of his footmen meeting some other person’s footman, the other footman 
said, ‘I hear, Jack, your Lord was near getting a good place, and would 
have had it only Nobody would give him a character.’ He has been seen 
but little since his fal], and as there is nothing People don’t think him 
capable of doing, so nothing He does surprises them, and as Granville is 
thought to be an enterprising Imprudent man, He is only thought to have 
done a bold imprudent thing, and the other is no more hurt by it than 
Chartres would be if He were alive and catchd once more cheating at play. 
They blame one another, but certainly Granville has got off better than 
Bath. L4 Winchelsea, to the surprise of everybody, was to have had (as I 
have told you) the admiralty again, but that enigma was solv’d by its being 
soon known that as soon as your session of Parliament was over he was 
to have gone to Ireland. L* Cholmondeley, by being at Chester, was 
luckily kept out of the Scrape, for he was intended by Granville to have 
been Secretary of State, and ’tis said a Messenger went down to fetch him 
up to take the seals. L4 Sandys was to have had the board of trade in 
L# Monson’s place and the Duke of Rutland was to have been Master of 
the horse. Willes had a mind to be Chancellor, but was affraid and did 
not see light enough. The Court was a strange place. Nobody condol’d 
with those that went out, and nobody rejoye’d with those that came in. 

I have now but just room to tell you that what you wrote about was 
dispos’d of the day Mr. Pelham resigned the Seals ; the Man dyd just then, 
and he made use of the opportunity and put in Mr. Yelverton. So I have 
said nothing about it, nor shall not till you desire me again. I wish you 


was on this side of the Water for my sake as well as yours. Adieu Vive 
memor nostri. 


5th March, 1745-6. 


Gentlemen,—It being incumbent on all faithfull subjects to serve and 
assist their king, makes me give you the trouble of hearing and reading 
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this paper, wherein you can have an infallible acct of a plot and scheme 
form’d agst the throne of Great Britain, for all the disturbance that is 
raised in England and Ireland is caused and fomented by the roguery and 
villany of two Romish Bishops in Ireland one of which is called Doctor 
Thimoty MacCarthy, tutelar Bishop of the City and County of Corke, and 
the other is named one Dr. Loyde a convert and minister’s son from 
the County of Kilkenny who is now up in Rome and a great adviser of 
the Pretender’s ; he presented papers in Rome before the Pope, Pretender, 
and Cardinals, wherein he offered and engaged himself to secure as much 
money as may be enough to maintain an Army of 100,000 men for 20 
years if there wou’d be occasion so long for them, and all that in behalf 
of the Pretender ; this Loyde is Bishop of Killalou in Munster, and pro- 
mises daily to collect among Catholicks and Priests in Ireland as much 
money as woud subsist the above Army ; he has already laid a foundation 
in Paris, Lovain and Burdeaux of 7,000 pds for the use of Popish 
Students from Ireland ; he offers to do anything that wou’d contribute to 
reestablish the Pretender on the throne of England; if that Loyde was 
out of the Way Europe woud hear how readily the noyse of war in those 
Countries ag*t England woud cease ; there is not one county in Ireland 
without a Popish Bishop, and that Bishop out of each County promised 
to this Loyde to Secure him of so much money, So that all being added 
it would mount to w' I have mentioned ; there is a new made Bishope 
in the County Kerry by name one Owen Sulivan who has a great many 
friends and very great Interest in Rome, So that I took it a part of my 
duty to signifie to you what I cou’d learn that way, as being, Gentlemen, 
Your honours’ most humble and most obedient and most faithfull 
Servant, Epmunp Toou. 
Bruxelles in Flanders, August y°* 
9, 1739. Per Londres. To 


his British Ma Comissaries 
in the City of Dublin, Ireland. 


s London, July y* 23%, 1745. 

S*—Mr Liddel show’d me your letter by the last post to him, and gave 
me the inclos’d abstract of the Laws of Ireland concerning foreign Pro- 
testants &c. It was the more welcome as I had been some time thinking 
of the methods of inviting a Number of French Protestants to settle in 
Ireland. That an increase of people, though without shoes and stockings, 
if they have but legs and arms, is a great advantage to any Nation that 
is not already overstock’d, which is by no means the case of Ireland at 
present ; I take to be an uncontroverted proposition ; And that such an 
increase by protestants would be particularly advantageous to Ireland, 
considering the great number of Papists there ; is I think as plain a pro- 
position as the former. From these two principles the conclusion is 
plain, that such an increase of Protestants, should be got if possible. 
Now I will tell you that it is very possible ; and the only difficulty is with 
regard to the manner of receiving and establishing ’em. I have a pro- 
posal by me from a great Number of French Protestants in the Cevennes 
and the Vivarais, who, from long indulgence and connivance during the 
Administration of Cardinal Fleury, grew I believe a little too flippant in 
the publick exercise of their Religion, met in great numbers, sung Psalms 
aloud, and have brought a kind of a persecution upon themselves. Of 
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these, who by the way are a hardy laborious kind of people, I can have 
what Numbers I please in Ireland, upon assuring ’em of a proper esta- 
blishment and provision there. Many of ’em I believe are very poor, some 
would bring means along with ’em, but in short at the worst all would 
bring themselves, which I take to be Riches. I find the Laws in Ireland 
as they now stand are favourable to ’em; but that alone you are sensible 
is not sufficient ground for any body to invite numbers, or for numbers to 
come upon. A settlement, and the Nature of that settlement, must first 
be shown ’em. It is impossible for me at this distance to point out to 
myself or others any method to be pursued; nor would I at present if I 
could. Lord Lieutenants are suspected Persons, their proposals have 
fenum in cornu, and the answer to any schemes that should take their 
rise from them, tho’ singly meant for the Publick good, would be, Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes. I have therefore given no answer to my Pro- 
testant Undertaker, but that I would consider of it in Ireland, and then 
let him know what could, or could not be done. A Spirit of party in 
Queen Anne’s time defeated all the advantages that would have arisen to 
the Publick from the Establishment of the Palatines here. The same 
absurd Spirit repeal’d the Act of General Naturalisation soon after, and it 
now costs a foreigner above a hundred pounds to be naturaliz’d. More- 
over, most minds are formed rather to see the little local and partial in- 
convenienceys, than the great general good of an extensive plan. Some 
of these motives, or possibly all of ’em, may render a proposal of this 
Nature, not only impracticable but unpopular in Ireland, especially 
coming from me ; in either of which cases I have done with it. I leave 
it in your hands at present, and I think I can’t leave it in abler, to make 
what use you will or can of this Idea. If it is generally lik’d in Ireland, 
and call’d for, I am not only ready to co-operate but contribute, and the 
people shall be forthcoming. If not, I shall rest content with my good 
intentions for that kingdom, which surely wants, and in my opinion 
might make, great improvements ; getting people from abroad, and keeping 
their own money at home, would be two very considerable ones, and are 
both in their own power. I beartily wish my administration might be an 
Aira of some National benefit: whoever can suggest any, will be well- 
come, whoever can bring it to bear will be still wellcomer, to 
Your faithfull friend and servant 
CHESTERFIELD. 


VOL. IV.—NO. XVI. 8c 
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Reviews of Books 


Political Parties in Athens during the Peloponnesian War. By L. 
Wuistey, B.A. (Cambridge: University Press. 1889.) 


THE syndics of the Cambridge University Press are to be congratulated on 
the first volume of the series of historical essays published under the 
regulations for the Prince Consort Prize; and Mr. Whibley is equally 
to be congratulated on the careful and conscientious piece of work for 
which the adjudicators have awarded him that prize. The subject is in itself 
a difficult one, and in some respects has been recently rather obscured than 
elucidated by the critical labours of such writers as Miiller-Strubing, 
Gilbert, and Beloch. ‘ Original authorities,’ as Mr. Whibley says, ‘ give us 
little definite information on the division of parties, on their policy, or on 
the political standing of prominent men. Hence there results a great 
confusion of ideas ; some modern historians talk of two parties, others of 
three; and the same men are variously described as aristocrats, oligarchs, 
and democrats.’ Mr. Whibley’s own method, however, is clear enough. 
In his introduction he discusses the comparative value of the original 
authorities, and insists, quite rightly, on the importance of the work 
usually known as Xenophon’s treatise on the Athenian Constitution, which, 
whether written by Xenophon or not, most probably belongs to the fifth 
century B.c., and can therefore be used as contemporary evidence. Then 
in his first chapter Mr. Whibley deals with the Athenian constitution 
and empire: here he seems rather too much inclined to accept Beloch’s 
highly ingenious theory of a mpirarte rév orpa-nyoy, which really rests 
upon very shadowy evidence, and creates more difficulties than it ex- 
plains. We should have been grateful too for more details than are given 
about the relations subsisting between Athens and her subject allies. 
The two following chapters are upon the division and composition 
of parties, the special subject of the dissertation; and here the work 
shows signs of the haste under which such an essay is necessarily 
compiled. Mr. Whibley never makes it quite plain which of his state- 
ments he bases on the authority of some ancient writer, and which on the 
inferences or conjectures of some modern critic. For example, on page 38 
he quotes Beloch for the existence of a third party—‘the middle party, 
mainly composed of moderate or opportunist democrats, but including also 
some moderate oligarchs.’ But surely much the same thing is said, in 
almost as many words, by Alcibiades in his speech at Sparta. Among 
the more novel points of these chapters we would notice the arguments 
as to the numerical strength of the democrats, which Mr. Whibley, 
following Béckh, Frankel, and Beloch, has ingeniously drawn from the 
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probable population of Attica, and the attractiveness of the duacrecic 
pioOd¢ in competition with the rate of wages. The dissertation ends with 
a chapter on parties in relation to the war. War or peace, democracy 
or oligarchy, empire or slavery, formed indeed the fundamental division 
of political life in Athens at the time; and Mr. Whibley here tries to 
show, by an exhaustive consideration of what the continuance of the war 
must have meant to the different classes of Athenian society, that of 
these three the first was by far the most important. Mr. Whibley’s essay 
shows great promise of future good work, and leads us to hope that, when 
he has had more time to study the original authorities for himself, he 
may handle this subject again. In Germany much has recently been 
written upon it, many theories have been invented about it; but in 
England the field is still almost clear. G. E. UNDERHILL. 


Histoire de l’Epigraphie Romaine depuis les origines jusqu’d la publica- 
tion du ‘ Corpus.’ Rédigé sur les notes de Lton Renter par M. R. DE 
LA BuaNcHeRE. (Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1887.) 


Tuts is a readable little book, based almost entirely on notes prepared by 
Léon Renier for his course of lectures in 1862, and quite unambitious as 
it is, and professedly addressed to beginners, it will not be found without 
interest to any who realise how important an aid epigraphy has of late 
years become to the study of Roman history. It is probable that very 
few scholars who may have made more or less use of the twelve ponderous 
volumes of the ‘ Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum ’ already published have 
ever pushed their investigations so far as to inform themselves from the 
prefaces as to the sources and previous collections from which these 
inscriptions have been got together. Nor would it be easy for those so 
inclined to get a bird’s-eye view of the subject by this means. A more 
practicable course for those who wish to master all the facts which make 
up the history of epigraphy would be to consult the exhaustive summary of 
‘Die Sammlungen lateinischer Inschriften,’ which forms part of Hiibner’s 
section of the ‘ Rémische Epigraphik’ in Miiller’s‘ Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertums- Wissenschaft ;’ but this, we are bound to say, is not interesting 
reading, and would be profitable only to specialists in the new science. 
And yet, told simply, there is much to interest even the ordinary reader 
in the history of this study as it is told by M. de la Blanchére. Dry 
as it seems to outsiders, epigraphy, perhaps not less than other studies, 
has had in the course of its history devoted and even enthusiastic pro- 
fessors, and though many of these can hardly be said to have seen exactly 
where its real value lay, yet their laborious collection and conscientious 
transcription of these records of the past have served continually to broaden 
the foundation on which later scholars were enabled eventually to begin 
the building of what even now, incomplete as it still is, may fairly be 
called a science. It was owing to the curiosity of pilgrims to Rome that 
the earliest collections of inscriptions were made, and it is to this origin 
that the so-called MS. of Einsiedeln is to be attributed. The archetype 
of this, and apparently of several other copies, one of which the learned 
Poggio purloined from the monastery of St. Gall, was in fact a kind of 
guide-book drawn up by some pilgrim of the seventh century in which 
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one hundred inscriptions from Rome and Pavia were included. These 
were all selected from public monuments, a feature which characterises 
all the earlier collections, and were transcribed with fidelity though with- 
out much intelligence. A study thus begun by outsiders attracted by 
the wonders of Rome was continued during the middle ages by Italians 
and Romans themselves, in whom the idea of their continuity with the 
Romans of the empire was the principal motive for studying ancient 
monuments. So Cola di Rienzi, the famous tribune, is the earliest 
epigraphist whose name we know, and it is certainly, as M. de la 
Blanchére says, the heroic age of epigraphy when we find Rienzi ex- 
pounding tothe Roman people their ancient rights with the help of the lex 
regia de imperio Vespasiant. That it was also the pre-scientific age is clear 
by his rendering of fines pomerii proferre as ‘ extend the garden’ (pomarium) 
of Rome, i.e. Italy. However, the inscriptions which Rienzi collected in 
his ‘ Descriptio urbis Rome ejusque excellentie’ have been frequently 
used by later collectors. During the period of the renaissance in Italy 
epigraphy gradually began to take its proper place as an employment for 
scholars rather than for mere travellers or for statesmen. Two names 
especially mark an epoch in its development, Poggio Bracciolini and 
Ciriaco Pizzicolli, of Ancona. The one was a scholar by profession, the 
other by predilection, but both are representatives of what we may per- 
haps call the romantic stage of the study, when inscriptions were collected 
not without adventures by sea and land, when Poggio traversed Switzer- 
land, Germany, and England in the search, while Ciriaco, in the south- 
eastern part of Europe and in Asia Minor, picked up every text he met 
with, public or private in character, thus unconsciously widening the 
range of the study and preparing the way for the systematic work of 
Borghesi and Mommsen. But if these two were the most active during 
the fifteenth century in bringing fresh inscriptions to light, many other 
scholars used their labours and regrouped their materials. Feliciano and 
Giocondo of Verona, Ferrarini of Reggio, and above all Pomponius Laetus 
all recognised epigraphy as a department of scholarship and did some- 
thing to forward its study. No doubt M. de la Blanchére is right in 
calling attention to the work, much of which still remains to be done, of 
editing the numerous manuscript collections of inscriptions which date 
from this period of the middle ages. Into the more complex history of 
epigraphy which followed the invention of printing we cannot here follow 
our author. Germany, Spain, and Holland took up the work which Ttaly 
had begun. De Smedt, of Bruges, by his conscientious work vindicated 
for inscriptions some of the respect which is their due ; Antonio Agustin, 
of Saragossa, employed them to throw light on Roman law, Aldus 
Manutius, of Venice, sought in inscriptions the monuments of ancient 
orthography, while at the close of the sixteenth century the great collec- 
tion of Gruter was a first attempt at systematising the previous scattered 
work. Defective in arrangement as this collection was, and too often 
admitting forgeries, it yet distinctly marked an epoch in epigraphy ; it 
foreshadowed the co-operation of European scholars, and above all it 
served as a point of departure for more scientific workmanship in the 
future. To a certain extent the two centuries which followed are disap- 
pointing and fail to realise the hopes so suggested. No doubt epigraphical 
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studies were more widely disseminated, and the number of inscriptions 
was steadily multiplied, but a scientific method was still wanting; the 
second edition of Gruter, begun by Graevius, finished by Burmann and 
Holten, speaks little for the progress of a century, and scholars who really 
advanced the subject were few and far between. Fabretti did a certain 
amount of original work ; Mazzocchi published an admirable commentary 
to the ‘ Lex Julia Municipalis ;’ Gaspard Hagenbuch, one of the most 
laborious of men, left a mass of manuscript notes of which Orelli has 
made considerable use; Muratori and Maffei, though neither of them 
scientific epigraphists, are names which deserve to be remembered, while 
Marini, by his work on the ‘ Acta’ of the Arval Brethren, may fairly claim 
to be the forerunner of Borghesi’s scientific method. To this latter 
scholar epigraphy owes its existence as a science. The sketch of his 
career, if indeed that name can be given to so secluded and retired a life, 
is as interesting as any part of this interesting book, and is given by 
M. de la Blanchére with the appreciation which it deserves. The 
change which epigraphy underwent in Borghesi’s hands was marked by 
no monumental publication, and yet the unceasing correspondence kept 
up with scholars all over Europe makes him in no ordinary sense the 
teacher and master of men like Mommsen and Hiibner, Henzen and De 
Rossi, Renier and Letronne. The publication of the ‘ Corpus’ is in one 
sense, like that of Gruter’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ the summing up of a previous 
period, but in another it is only the starting-point of much special and 
systematic work, the extent and importance of which it is as yet im- 
possible to foresee. Neither the historian of Rome nor the antiquarian 
will in future be able to disregard it. With all respect to Dr. Merivale 
we shall object in future to the description of Pliny as proconsul of 
Bithynia, and still more to that of Vindex as prefect of Further Gaul, 
while we would suggest that that otherwise admirable example of English 
antiquarianism, Dr. Bruce’s ‘ Handbook to the Roman Wall,’ should be 
freed in its next edition from a good many of what from an epigraphical 
point of view are obvious and serious flaws. E. G. Harpy. 


St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, or the Roman Episcopate of the Prince of the 
Avostles. Proved from the Fathers, History, and Archeology, and 
illustrated by arguments from other sources. By the Rev. T. 
Lrvius, C.SS R., M.A. Oriel College, Oxford. (London: Burns & 
Oates. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1888.) 


Or much in this book it is not the place to speak here, and we shall 
discuss it only so far as it avoids doctrinal issues and corresponds to 
its expressed historical object. The twenty-five years’ duration of St. 
Peter’s Roman episcopate is, as Mr. Livius admits, not universally 
accepted even among writers of the Roman obedience. The Antiochene 
episcopate of the apostle is of less moment than the Roman, and even of 
the latter Mr. Livius writes (p. 272): ‘If protestants were only more 
logical . . . they would see that the question whether or not St. Peter 
was bishop of Rome had no real weight nor any vital importance in their 
controversy with catholics on the papal claims, but that it is a mere side- 
question, non-essential to the main issue.’ We accept fully the tradition 
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that St. Peter did at one time or another visit Rome and was martyred 
there. We believe, too, that the first epistle was written there, and that 
Babylon means Rome. Lastly, we concede (though the concession does 
not affect the Petrine question so much as Mr. Livius seems to think) that 
the date of the Crucifixion should rather be placed in a.p. 29 than in a.p. 
83. But beyond this we cannot go. We cannot admit that St. Peter 
was connected with Antioch from A.p. 85 to A.p. 42, and with Rome from 
A.D. 42 to A.D. 67. We cannot admit that he was ‘ bishop’ of Antioch 
or of Rome. 

What light, then, do the ancient church traditions throw on the 
chronology of St. Peter’s episcopates accepted by Mr. Livius? In the 
first place tradition (as well as Mr. Livius) speaks of St. Peter as ‘ found- 
ing’ the church of Antioch, and means by that the foundation (whether 
in his own person or not we shall presently inquire) of a permanent 
episcopal succession. Thusif St. Peter, on this theory, ceased to be bishop 
of Antioch about a.p. 42, he must ex hypothesi have appointed a successor. 
Now of the names of its bishops the Antiochene church possessed a 
stereotyped list, the correctness of which there is no good reason to doubt, 
and in it Euodius is the first, Ignatius the second, after the apostle. 
We forbear to lay stress on the improbability of two episcopates lasting 
from A.D. 42 till the martyrdom of Ignatius under Trajan, and we waive for 
the present all doubts suggested by so early a development of episcopacy ; 
but we ask why St. Luke gives no hint of the existence, much less of the 
episcopate, of Euodius, when he enumerates the principal ministers of the 
church of Antioch (Acts xiii. 1), and that too at a date subsequent to 
St. Peter’s supposed migration to ‘another place.’ Therefore Euodius 
was not then bishop, and, unless there was a gap in the episcopal line, 
St. Peter cannot have closed an episcopate at Antioch as early as a.p. 42. 

The same conclusion can be drawn from another ancient tradition, 
independently authenticated by Apollonius in Asia Minor (Eus. ‘ H. E.’ v. 
18) and Clement at Alexandria, to the effect that the apostles were en- 
joined by Christ not to leave Jerusalem for twelve years after the Ascen- 
sion. We are not here concerned with its truth or falsehood; but the 
point is that the current belief at the end of the second century, a 
hundred years earlies than any witness Mr. Livius can cite, explicitly 
excludes his chronological system. Adopt the earliest date for the Cruci- 
fixion, and we have still to wait till a.p. 41 before the apostles were to 
cease to regard Jerusalem as theirhome. But the theory of the Antiochene 
episcopate of St. Peter, even if we concede that it does not imply a con- 
tinuous residence, at least implies a shifting of head-quarters, and thus 
Mr. Livius is following a later tradition in placing the apostle at Antioch 
at a time when the earlier tradition still placed him at Jerusalem. Either, 
then, St. Peter was not bishop of: Antioch at all, or he was bishop there 
later and cannot have been for twenty-five years bishop of Rome. 

We ask, then, which of these two beliefs—the belief which connects 
St. Peter’s name with Antioch or the belief which connects him for a 
specified period (A.p. 42-67) with Rome—can show the earliest and most 
trustworthy evidence? There can be little hesitation in the answer, 
The testimony not only of Eusebius, who traces the episcopate of Antioch 
up to St. Peter, but a century earlier of Origen, who styles Ignatius ‘ the 
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second after blessed Peter,’ makes it reasonably probable that the apostle 
at some time or another ‘ founded’ the church of Antioch in the sense 
of organising its episcopal constitution and appointing its first bishop. 
On the other hand no extant writer before a.p. 350 speaks of the duration 
of St. Peter’s Roman episcopate. Jerome’s Latin version, indeed, of the 
Chronicle of Eusebius contains the twenty-five years, and the Armenian 
translation has twenty years—possibly a copyist’s error for twenty-five— 
but the omission of the words by Syncellus makes it still an open question 
whether they appeared in the original of Eusebius. In any case the silence 
of the latter’s History which records the years of every other bishop of 
Rome is proof either that his authorities for the episcopal succession of the 
Roman church were themselves silent on the point or that he refused them 
credence. A chronicle, too, is not a safe guide in matters of this kind, 
since every event, whether dated or not in the chronicler’s authorities, is 
bound to be put down to some date in the chronicle, and a misleading 
(and often unintentional) precision becomes tfaditional. Side by side, 
however, with Jerome is quoted another witness, the Liberian papal 
catalogue, dating, in its present form, from the middle of the fourth 
century, while its first portion was very probably drawn up a century 
earlier. Here St. Peter’s episcopate is ‘twenty-live years, one month, 
nine days.’ But this, the very first mention of the twenty-five years, 
reckons them not from the second year of Claudius to the fourteenth of 
Nero, but from the Ascension of Christ to the first year of Nero. Mr. 
Livius concludes that ‘from this very mistake one can judge how 
thoroughly universal was the persuasion that St. Peter was twenty-five 
years bishop of Rome.’ We find it equally easy to conclude that the 
statement of this chronicler is the fons et origo of the ‘ persuasion’ in 
question. Just as Eusebius’s Chronicle places the appointment of St. 
James as bishop of Jerusalem immediately after the Ascension, so the 
Roman writer, with the same object of tracing back the origin of his 
church to the first moments of Christianity, and obviously knowing or 
caring nothing of an Antiochene episcopate, counted the period between 
the Ascension and the accession of Linus as St. Peter’s. Since, then, 
Linus became bishop, according to him, about a.p. 54, to St. Peter 
belongs an episcopate of the intervening twenty-five years. Later 
chroniclers corrected Linus’s date from a.p. 54 to 67, but retained the 
figure of twenty-five years for St. Peter, the commencement of which 
they consequently placed in a.p. 42. 

But however this may be, we are raising a still more momentous ques- 
tion when we proceed to ask whether St. Peter ever was really bishop, in 
any strict sense of the word, either of Antioch or of Rome. 

It is primarily almost decisive surely of the point at issue that scarcely 
a single witness of the first three centuries entitles St. Peter ‘ bishop’ of 
either see. Mr. Livius admits and attempts to account for ‘ the fact that 
in the earlier ecclesiastical writers there are found comparatively so few 
direct and explicit testimonies to St. Peter’s episcopate at Rome’ (p. 191). 
In the second century Dionysius of Corinth speaks of ‘ the planting of 
the Romans... . by the hands of Peter and Paul,’ and of their ‘ teaching 
together.’ Irenus alludes to ‘the church founded and constituted at 
Rome by Peter and Paul ;’ they ‘ founded and built it up ;’ they ‘ preached 
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and founded the church in Rome.’ Caius, a presbyter ‘of Rome itself, 
calls the two apostles ‘ founders of this church.’ Indeed, until the third 
century St. Peter receives no more prominent mention in connexion 
with the church of Rome than St. Paul; and it was not till the see of 
Rome became ‘the chair of Peter,’ instead of ‘the foundation of Peter 
and Paul,’ that the idea of an episcopate of St. Peter became a possibility. 
But for this usage the later Clementines and the poem against Marcion, St. 
Cyprian and his contemporary Stephen of Rome are the earliest authori- 
ties; and even later the easterns Anatolius of Laodicea and Eusebius 
himself still speak of the Roman bishops as ‘ successors of Peter and 
Paul.’ 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the versions of Eusebius’s Chronicle 
should be the first extant eastern or quasi-eastern witnesses who state in 
so many words that St. Peter was ‘ bishop’ of Rome. Eusebius himself 
had apparently only used the phrase zpoéern, ‘ presided over’ the church 
of Rome, and as he went on to add the words pera rij¢ év "Avrwyeig éxxAn- 
cia, he seems to say (certainly not, as Mr. Livius mistranslates it, ‘ after 
the church in Antioch,’ but) that St. Peter was simultaneous director— 
he could not be simultaneous ‘ bishop ’—of the two. And it is clear from 
his History that Eusebius, while tracing the succession of the bishops 
of Antioch and Rome up to St. Peter in the one case and to St. Peter 
and St. Paul in the other, explicitly excludes the apostles from the epi- 
scopate. Ignatius is the second (and Euodius the first) bishop of Antioch 
‘of the succession of Peter’ (‘H. E.’ iii. 36). At Rome ‘Clement holds 
the third place of those who were bishops there after Peter and Paul. 
Linus was the first, and after him Anencletus’ (7b. iii. 21). Eusebius 
was doubtless only incorporating the early catalogues; and similarly 
Origen speaks of Ignatius as the ‘ second after blessed Peter,’ and Ireneus, 
at least in his formal list of the Roman bishops (iii. 3, 3), uses the same 
system.' It was not till towards the end of the fourth century that the 
later reckoning ousted the earlier one, at least in the east. Pseudo- 
Ignatius (circa a.p. 860), himself probably an Antiochene writer, still 
speaks of Euodius as ‘ first after the apostles.’ Thus the primitive evi- 
dence with singular unanimity withholds from St. Peter both the title of 
bishop and a place in the episcopal catalogue. In remarkable contrast to 
this St. James, the Lord’s brother, is regularly included in the Eusebian 
list of the bishops of Jerasalem. We cordially recognise the frankness 
with which Mr. Livius himself calls attention to this, adding that he 
has ‘ not been able to find an explanation of, or even an allusion made 
to, this point of difficulty in any author’ (p. 403). For ourselves the 
point is in no sense one of ‘difficulty.’ Eusebius in his episcopal lists of 
Rome and Antioch never includes St. Peter; St. Peter was not regarded 
by antiquity as bishop of Rome. But among his bishops of Jerusalem 
St. James always appears; St. James, from Hegesippus downwards, 


' It would be unfair not to admit that in two other places Irenwus, as quoted by 
Eusebius (Iren. i. 27 and iii. 4; Eus. H. Z. iv. 11), speaks of Hyginus as ninth bishop, in- 
stead of eighth, and it would not be unnatural to argue that he thereby includes St. Peter 
as the first. But the uncertainty of the reading (the Latin version has ‘ octavus’ in one 
of the two passages), and the possibility of other explanations of it (e.g. by the 
doubling of Anencletus), even if original, make this improbable. 
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receives the name éziexoroc. St. James was, what St. Peter was not, a 
true diocesan bishop. St. James probably was not, what St. Peter was, 
an apostle. 

To call St. Peter or any other of the apostles a bishop is, in fact, to 
overlook the essential difference between the episcopate and the apostolate ; 
and to speak of bishops at all before the middle of the first century is, in 
addition, to confuse hopelessly the chronological and historical development 
of the Christian ministry. Of course, in a doctrinal sense, the episcopate 
may be involved in the apostolate, as the less in the greater ; but even so 
the greater cannot be said to be the less, that is, to undergo the limitations 
which differentiate the one from the other, without losing its own identity. 
At the utmost a bishop has apostolic authority in a restricted locality or 
diocese ; but an apostle with jurisdiction restricted to a single locality is 
no longer an apostle, while if his jurisdiction is still unlimited it is hard 
to see how he is,a bishop. But, again, there is nothing which recent 
research has made more plain than the importance of the distinction 
between the itinerant apostle or the prophet and the local bishop or 
presbyter of the first Christian generation.? The full-grown bishop of the 
later time was, as Harnack has shown, the product and combination of the 
two, of the local limitations of the one with the independence and supreme 
authority of the other. Therefore to speak of bishops in the later sense 
at a time when the local ministry and the general ministry were still in 
strongly marked contrast, before even the Er‘stle to the Corinthians had 
been written, is to introduce chronological confusion as well. The epis- 
copate can come into existence at the earliest as the expedient by which, 
according to the well-known interpretation of the passage in St. Clement, 
the apostles provided for the government of their churches after their 
own decease. 

This is the main difficulty, and it is not met by the revision of the 
accepted chronology of the apostolic age with which Mr. Livius attempts 
to, fortify the Roman episcopate of St. Peter. No doubt, if the whole 
series of events from the council of Jerusalem, or even from the conversion 
of St. Paul, to his release from the first imprisonment at Rome, are to 
be thrown back five years earlier, as Mr. Livius, or rather Professor 
Jungmann translated by Mr. Livius, argues, the results will be important, 
though they will scarcely affect our arguments. Dr. Jungmann has 
certainly brought forward evidence of at any rate prima facie force for re- 
considering Wieseler’s pivot date, the replacement of Felix by Festus; and 
since it is part of the theory that the traditional year of the Crucifixion, the 
consulship of the two Gemini in A.p. 29, should be restored, the interval to 
St. Paul’s imprisonment at Cesarea, if placed in a.p. 58, is only one year 
less than that allowed by critics who, like Renan, while adopting the usual 
date of a.p. 58 for St. Paul’s imprisonment, place the crucifixion as late 
as A.D. 33. However, the direct bearing of the whole problem on the 
Petrine question is quite too slight to warrant its discussion or decision 
on this occasion. We only note in passing the advantage of a longer 
interval for the journeys of St. Paul after his release from the first Roman 
imprisonment, and consequently between the epistles of the captivity and 
the pastoral epistles ; while, even allowing on this score two years at least 


? Jerusalem is the (natural) exception to the rule. 
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beyond the received chronology, we could still bring the martyrdom of the 
two great apostles into connexion with the fire of Rome and the persecu- 
tion of A.D. 64. C. H. Turner. 


Pliny’s Correspondence with Trajan. Edited, with Notes and Introductory 
Essays, by E.G. Harpy. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1889.) 


In the last year of the fifteenth century there came to Paris, at the invi- 
tation of Louis XII, one of the rhost remarkable among the many-sided 
men of that age—Fra Giocondo of Verona, eminent as a scholar and an 
architect. In both of these capacities he did good service at Paris ; as an 
architect by building the Pont Notre-Dame, a double bridge connect- 
ing the island of the Seine with the two shores,' and as a scholar by dis- 
covering a manuscript of Pliny’s ‘ Letters’ which contained the hitherto 
unpublished correspondence of Pliny and Trajan. In 1502 two-thirds of 
these letters (41-121 in Keil’s edition) were published by Avantius, a fellow- 
townsman of Fra Giocondo, from an imperfect copy of the same manu- 
script. In 1508 appeared the complete correspondence as we now have it. 
It was edited by Aldus, the printer. He had, as we learn from his dedi- 
catory letters to Aloiso Mocenigo, used for the edition (1) the manuscript 
which Fra Giocondo had discovered and which Mocenigo, then Venetian 
ambassador at Paris, had carried off to Italy; (2) a copy of the same 
manuscript made by Fra Giocondo himself, and lent or given to Aldus 
two years before Mocenigo had put in his hands the original. But no 
later editor appears to have made use of the Paris codex, and all traces 
of it have disappeared. Meanwhile Keil’s view of the Aldine text, enun- 
ciated in the preface to his edition of Pliny, was, that it departed some- 
what widely from the codex, Aldus having introduced a good many rash 
conjectures of Fra Giocondo’s into the earlier letters, and having con- 
sulted it little, if at all, for the later ones. This view must now, it seems, 
be modified in the light of a discovery recently made by Mr. Hardy in 
the Bodleian library. He there found, bound up together in a single 
volume, (1) Beroaldus’s edition (1498) of the first nine books, with some 
letters missing, of Pliny’s ‘ Letters;’ (2) Avantius’s edition of letters 
41-121 of the Pliny-Trajan correspondence; (3) the missing portions 
inserted in their places in manuscript, while the whole volume, both 
printed and manuscript portions, has a number of variant readings 
written in the margin. Finally, at the end of Avantius’s edition were 
written in the same writing as that of the marginal readings words to the 
effect that the text had been corrected from an ancient Parisian manu- 
script by the labour of Fra Giocondo. After a careful investigation, the 
results of which he has given at length in the ‘ Journal of Philology,’ 
xvii. no. 33, Mr. Hardy seems satisfactorily to have made out that the 
whole book is the identical ‘copy’ from which the first proof of Aldus’s 
edition was printed, and that the MS. portions, together with the variant 
readings in the margin of the printed part, were copied from Fra 
Giocondo’s copy of the Parisian codex. It seems also clear (1) that 
Aldus’s alterations in Avantius’s text were in the main derived from Fra 
Giocondo ; (2) that the latter transcribed the codex much more faithfully 


' Hence geminum . . . pontem in Sannazaro’s couplet. 
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than Keil supposed, while in some cases he has anticipated the cer- 
tain conjectures of later editors. It follows from this (1) that the Aldine 
edition and the marginal readings in the Bodleian copy of Avantius’s 
edition are together a better authority for letters 41-121 than Avantius ; 
(2) that the Bodleian manuscript is a better authority than the Aldine 
edition for letters 1-40. 

Mr. Hardy, therefore, may fairly claim that the text which his dis- 
covery has enabled him to give in this edition of the Pliny-Trajan cor- 
respondence is to some extent an improvement on Keil’s. The text, how- 
ever, forms but a small part of Mr. Hardy’s book. There are seventy-five 
pages of introduction, and each page of the text is filled with closely 
packed notes. It has been his object, as he states in the preface, to 
apply ‘the wealth of information collected deductively from so many 
sources in Mommsen’s ‘‘ Staatsrecht,’’ so to speak deductively, to illustrate 
@ particular author.’ Whatever may be said for the design, it must be 
said that the execution has not been wholly successful. In the first place 
the method of overloading texts with masses of second-hand commen- 
tary, which finds so much favour with some editors, is in itself of very 
doubtful utility. With the greatest care and industry it is almost im- 
possible to avoid falling into some serious blunders. On constitutional 
questions, it is true, Mr. Hardy, having the advantage of Mommsen for 
his guide, has as a rule steered tolerably clear of this danger. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat strange that he should follow Lipsius’s conjecture of 
Cales in Tac. Ann. iv. 17 (p. 119), without any mention of the now 
generally received MS. reading calles. A good many of the notes are 
deficient in clearness, as, for instance, that on the imperial right of 
nominatio (p. 101) and that on the beneficiarii (p. 115). The nature too 
of the constitutiones, a difficult and important subject, should have been 
explained more fully than by merely giving two quotations from Gaius 
and the ‘ Digest.’ 

It is chiefly when Mr. Hardy leaves constitutional history for the 
neighbouring territories of law and archeology that he goes badly astray. 
At p. 199 he uses the term bonorwm possessio in a totally wrong sense. 
At p. 185 by compressing some remarks of Professor Middleton’s he has 
almost entirely bereft them of their point ; his statement about basilicas 
(p. 138), that ‘ they were used for commercial purposes, or more commonly 
for judicial courts,’ is so incomplete as to be almost misleading: he is 
apparently unaware of the distinction between thermae and balneae 
(p. 117). But the best instance of the danger of trusting to second-hand 
information is the note on p. 98. ‘ Professor Mayor says that Tifernum 
Tiberinum was about 20 miles east of Arretium, and that Arretium, by 
the itineraries, is 164 miles from Rome.’ Unfortunately the distance of 
Arretium from Rome by the Antonine itinerary is 139 miles. And this note 
suggests another defect in Mr. Hardy’s book, namely, that he deals with 
ancient history and the ancient world generally, as if they had no con- 
nexion with the life that has succeeded them. Would it not, for in- 
stance, have interested a young student to have told him that Tifernum 
Tiberinum, besides giving to Paris its first teacher of Greek after the 
revival of letters, was the modern Citta di Castello where Raphael painted 
the Sposalizio? Might not the note at p. 108 on Prusa have been made 
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more lively and instructive by some reference to Broussa and the Ottoman 
Turks? And a similar remark applies to the section of the province of 
Bithynia and Pontus in the introduction. Is it not too rather needlessly 
pedantic to speak of Dio Chrysos om as Cocceianus Dio? On pp. 170, 
171 there is a long note on the kingdom of Bosporus, diligently compiled 
from the new volume of Mommsen’s History, but it would have been more 
interesting had it said something of the treasures which have made 
Kertch so celebrated in the history of Greek art. 

The account of,Trajan’s life and reign (pp. 1-16) shows neither 
originality nor grasp of treatment. The discussion of his foreign policy is 
inadequate, and in the account of the first Dacian campaign there is 
surely considerable haziness, if not actual misapprehension, shown as to 
the position of Lederata (which is on the left bank of the Danube) and of 
the Iron Gate. 

It is a thousand pities that Mr. Hardy, who has evidently spent a 
great deal of time and labour on his book, should not have given to it just 
that additional time and labour which was needed to make it a success. 
Had he done so, had he made his introduction and commentary clearer, 
more concise, and more scrupulously accurate, he would have produced, 
if not an original, at any rate a useful book. One knows what strange 
tricks one’s eyes play in correcting proofs, but it argues a certain amount of 
haste and carelessness to spell Marquardt invariably without the second r 
and Wilmanns without the final s. 

The best section in the introduction is that which treats of the imperial 
supervision of the provinces. Mr Hardy’s explanation of the title of the 
governors of the imperial provinces, legati Augusti pro praetore, is clear 
and useful, and he makes a good point in showing that the senate was by 
no means an ideal tribunal for the trial of extortionate governors, for 
their sympathies were usually on the side of the accused, as a member of 
their own order, and they did not hesitate to give these sympathies as full 
play as they dared. Mr. Hardy follows other writers in pointing out 
Pliny’s peculiar position in Bithynia as the holder of a special mission, 
and that therefore we must not found an argument upon his case on the 
excessive centralisation of the government ; but it is too much to say that 
the peculiar circumstances of the province compelled him at every step 
to refer apparently simple and ordinary questions to the emperor. When 
one reads the concluding pair of letters in which Pliny apologises to 
Trajan for having given his wife, who had gone to visit her aunt, an order 
to travel by the imperial post, one cannot sufficiently wonder at the 
fussiness of the governor or the courtesy of the emperor. 

I have left to the last the discussion of Mr. Hardy’s views with regard 
to the position of Christianity in the first century a.p. They are con- 
tained in a section of the introduction entitled ‘ Pliny and the Christians,’ 
and in an appendix on the same subject, which resulted from his atten- 
tion being called to the bishop of Durham’s treatment of the question 
in the ‘ Apostolic Fathers’ (Part II, vol. i.) He holds with Ranke, 
Schiller and Schiirer, and most modern German historians, as against. 
De Rossi, Lightfoot, and Renan, that Tacitus is wrong in ascribing to 
Nero a prosecution of the Christians as distinct from the Jews; he con- 
siders that it is a wholly gratuitous assumption to suppose that Clement and 
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Domitilla in the well-known passage of Dio-Xiphilinus were Christians ; 
and he believes that up to the date of Pliny’s letter to Trajan the real 
differences between Jews and Christians had not yet fully penetrated to 
Rome, and that Trajan’s answer, though it amounts to an edict of 
proscription, was directed not against adherents of an illegal religion, but 
against members of an unlicensed and forbidden collegiwm. 

The first of these points has been recently dealt with by Dr. C. F. 
Arnold, of Kénigsberg, in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Die Neronische Christenver- 
folgungen ’ (Leipzig, 1888), in which, after an acute and careful analysis 
of the passage of Tacitus which relates to the Neronian persecution, he 
maintains that Tacitus’s account, allowing for the exaggeration in the 
words ingens multitudo, is substantially accurate. Indeed, the strongest 
argument against the view supported by Mr. Hardy is that it is only 
tenable on the supposition that Tacitus has been guilty of a gross mis- 
statement, which he can only have made with deliberate intention, and 
which he can have had no object in making. On the other hand his 
account is confirmed both by St. Clement in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians and by the tradition of the early church as to the martyr- 
doms of St. Peter and St. Paul. Another argument which tells against 
Mr. Hardy’s view is the improbability that a persecution of the Jews 
should have taken place in Nero’s reign. As to the persecution of the 
Christians under Trajan, Mr. Hardy would probably have modified his 
opinion on some points, especially as regards the martyrdom of Ignatius, 
if he had pursued his studies in Dr. Lightfoot’s edition of that father 
more deeply. As regards his general contention it is impossible to make 
either Pliny’s or Trajan’s remarks fit in with the supposition that they 
looked upon the Christians or punished them merely as members of an 
unlicensed club. If this were so, why was death the punishment, and 
why does Pliny speak of their practice as a prava superstitio? Mr. 
Hardy says that he does not understand Dr. Lightfoot’s point as to the 
probability of a mistake of Xiphilinus, the epitomator of Dio, in the 
passage about Clemens and Domitilla. His point is surely this: that an 
epitomator, by the mere act of epitomising, often obscures the meaning 
of a passage. ArtTHuR TILLEY. 


Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes. By 
RouNDELL, Earu or SELBoRNE. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1888.) 


In Lord Selborne’s ‘ Defence of the Church of England against Disesta- 
blishment’ he naturally had to deal with statements as to the origin of 
tithes and other parochial endowments, which, rightly or wrongly, are 
commonly believed to have a serious bearing on the question of disesta- 
blishment. Writing as he was, however, on the whole subject and for 
general readers, Lord Selborne could not go as thoroughly into these 
matters as either the lawyer or the historian would desire. He was con- 
tent, for instance, in the main to follow Selden, and thus passed over a 
good many points on which light has been thrown since Selden’s time. 
In the present work Lord Selborne has made a close investigation of 
several of these points, without drawing the polemical application to which 
they lend themselves. The book is therefore purely historical, and ought 
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to prove very useful to those who are investigating the origins of the 
church of England. With extreme care and minuteness Lord Selborne 
has brought together all that is known on such subjects as the ‘ Capitulare 
Episcoporum,’ the Egbertine excerptions, Ailfric’s ‘Canons,’ and other 
early documents bearing on the history of tithes and parochial endow- 
ments, and by so doing has virtually thrown fresh and valuable light 
upon them. Whether his main theses are accepted or not—-and they are 
still for the most part debatable—there can be no question as to the 
thoroughness of his investigation into these subsidiary matters, or as to 
the utility of his results. Lord Selborne’s work is, as might have been 
expected, most careful, and on the whole accurate, but there are a few 
minor details in which some correction might be made; while, with 
regard to the general conclusions of the book, I should like to bring 
forward some considerations the force of which Lord Selborne seems to 
have underrated. 

Let us take the small points first, for they are really unimportant. 
Lord Selborne assumes (p. 109) that Paulinus received the pall as arch- 
bishop of York; but is it not certain that the pall reached him at 
Rochester, after his flight from York? If this is so his right to the 
title of archbishop is more than doubtful. In dealing with the compli- 
cated case of Wilfrid, Lord Selborne seems rather hard upon Archbishop 
Theodore, who, he says (p. 111), ‘ procured the removal’ of Wilfrid from 
his see. The most probable account of the matter is that given by Dr. 
Raine and by Dr. Bright, which represents Theodore’s action as primarily 
the division of Wilfrid’s vast diocese against his will, in pursuance of the 
archbishop’s general policy. There is no evidence that he wished, at least 
at first, to depose Wilfrid, though he showed no reluctance to acquiesce in 
his deposition when it was brought about by the king in consequence of 
Wilfrid’s appeal to Rome. When, again, Lord Selborne says (p. 131) 
that ‘ Egbert had just been made archbishop,’ i.e. before Bede wrote his 
celebrated letter to him, he has overlooked the fact that one of Bede’s 
counsels is that Egbert should become archbishop, for hitherto he, like 
his predecessors, was only a bishop, with no metropolitan authority. 
Lastly, is it accurate to say (p. 211) that Glastonbury, under Dunstan, 
was a Benedictine house? Dunstan introduced many reforms, but the 
Benedictine rule came from Fleury, after Dunstan had left Glastonbury 
for Canterbury. 

These are small matters, and have no bearing on the main object of 
Lord Selborne’s investigations. This is threefold. He sets himself to 
examine the common views that tithes were legally imposed on the 
whole of England by a definite legislative act, that they were legally 
divided into three or four parts, of which only one part was allotted to 
the clergy; and that the parochial system, with its endowments, was 
established in England by Archbishop Theodore, or at least almost as 
early as the time of that great prelate. With regard to the second of 
these points Lord Selborne’s conclusions seem to be irrefragable. With 
the nominal exception of Ethelred’s laws he proves that all the early 
references to a compulsory division of the tithe are either interpolations 
or are simply due to private persons who were under continental influ- 
ence. On the continent, as Lord Selborne shows in the earlier part of 
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his book, there were local customs and rules of division such as the 
quadripartite division of the Roman and other churches, the tripartite 
division in Spain and elsewhere, and a bipartite division contemplated by 
a Gallican canon. In the north-east of Gaul and in parts of the Low 
Countries the tripartite division was enjoined by a ninth-century code of 
rules known as the ‘Capitulare Episcoporum,’ from which is derived, 
directly or indirectly, ‘every passage in certain Anglo-Saxon compila- 
tions of the tenth and eleventh centuries which mentions a tripartite 
division of tithes.’ Chief among these compilations stand the ‘ excerp- 
tions of Egkert,’ which have long been recognised as spurious, and 
the so-called ‘Canons of A®lfric,’ which still seem to be regarded as 
synodical by ecclesiastical lawyers, if we may judge from the proceed- 
ings in the bishop of Lincoln’s case, but which are known to be of 
merely private authority, and in part derived from the ‘ Capitulare Epi- 
scoporum.’ A¢lfric put the provisions in his own words, but Lord Selborne 
shows that the ‘ Capitulare’ was ‘ the fountain-head’ from which he took 
the articles relating to the duties of priests. No doubt they express his 
wishes, and presumably those of Bishop Wulfsine of Sherborne, for whom 
he wrote his ‘ Canons ;’ but they are in nosense authoritative. Probably 
they indicate that a certain school of reformers—perhaps the Benedictine 
monks—wislied to introduce some of the continental customs into Eng- 
land. This would account for the presence of these ‘ sacerdotal laws’ in 
the Egbertine compilations, made at Worcester, and, as Lord Selborne 
conjectures, by Oswald, the monk of Worcester whom Bishop Oswald 
sent to visit the French monasteries. It would account also for the 
fact that one manuscript containing them was given to the cathedral of 
Exeter by Bishop Leofric, the Burgundian, who introduced the Lotharin- 
gian rule of Chrodegang for his canons. And it also accounts for the 
occurrence among the laws ascribed to Ethelred of a law ordering the 
tripartite division of tithes. Whether they were Ethelred’s or not, or 
whether, if they were, they expressed more than the good advice which 
Ethelred received on his recall in 1014, is very doubtful and quite im- 
material; for Ethelred’s reign came to an end in 1016, and when 
Canute drew up his code, based in fact upon these very laws of Ethelred, 
he not only entirely omitted the article as to the tripartite division of 
tithes, but inserted provisions at variance with it. Lord Selborne suggests 
that this rebuff to the monastic party was due to the influence of Ethel- 
noth, but in any case it explains the absence of the law of tripartite 
division from every later collection of Anglo-Saxon laws. And we may 
trust that Lord Selborne’s patient investigation has given this figment 
the finishing blow. 

With regard to tithes, Lord Selborne’s position is that though the 
obligation was recognised there was no secular law enforcing it till the 
well-known enactment of Edgar. In reaching this result he goes 
counter to the received opinion as to the legatine councils of 787 and as 
to the bearing of Edward the Elder’s treaty with the Danes. He also 
seems to me unduly to minimise the earlier evidence as to the binding 
obligation of tithes. In Theodore’s penitential the exception of priests 
from the obligation surely proves it in the case of laymen, though of 
course these rules have no secular force. And in the only mention of 
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tithes by Bede the omission of two words in Lord Selborne’s quotation 
rather alters the force of the statement. Bishop Eadbert, says Bede, was 
remarkable for his alms deeds, which were such that juata legem he gave 
to the poor a tithe not only of his beasts, but of all his corn and fruits, &c. 
The ‘law’ referred to was probably the Mosaic law, but at all events 
the words seem to point to some well-defined obligation. But Lord 
Selborne’s treatment of the legatine canons of 787 is more important. In 
opposition to all previous authorities, including Bishop Stubbs, he 
maintains that the decrees of the legatine councils were not even, if I 
understand him rightly, canons, and were certainly not civil enactments. 
He argues this chiefly on two grounds. In the first place their form is 
not that of laws, either civil or canonical, but ‘ of pastoral precept.’ ‘ The 
tone is that of an apostolical charge or a pulpit exhortation; they are 
admonitions and precepts, not laws.’ They are enforced by no temporal 
sanctions ; the whole is spiritual. I cannot but think that Lord Selborne 
expects too much exactness and legal formality in these early enactments. 
It is quite true that the form of these canons is hortatory and pastoral, 
but other canons—as, for instance, those passed at Clovesho in 747—were 
very similar in this respect, and the tone of the legatine canons may be 
accounted for by their Roman origin. This might have invalidated them 
as national laws, had they not been accepted by the kings and witan of 
Northumbria and Mercia. But Lord Selborne’s second main ground of 
objection to the ordinary view is that they were not formally accepted, the 
presence of foreign bishops being incompatible with the national character 
of the assemblies in which the canons were subscribed. This, again, is 
doubtful. The assemblies, both in Northumbria and Mercia, were un- 
doubtedly primarily ecclesiastical, and the foreign bishops who were 
present may well have taken part in them as provincial synods, and there- 
fore as not limited to subjects of the king of Northumbria or the king of 
Mercia ; but the canons were also subscribed at both synods by laymen, 
judices optimates et nobiles, whose acceptance must have given something 
of secular validity to these enactments. On the whole it does not seem that 
Lord Selborne’s investigation has materially impaired the force of Bishop 
Stubbs’ and Mr. Haddan’s conclusion that the legatine canon as to tithes ‘as 
approved by the kings and witan had the force of law, although it is un- 
certain by what means the law was enforced, or whether it was enforced 
atall.’ Itis, however, undoubtedly significant that Alfred,as Lord Selborne 
points out, though he professed to have selected his laws from those of 
earlier legislators, including Offa, does not insert any law as to tithes. 
Nevertheless his successor, Edward the Elder, in his treaty with the Danes 
seems to assume the existence of a law enforcing tithes, and Lord Selborne 
admits that the treaty proves the customary and canonical obligation of 
tithes. It would have been, perhaps, more accurate to say that Edward 
added a penalty to an existing legal obligation, the heathen invasion having 
necessitated a stricter enforcement of a law hitherto acknowledged and 
carried out without much difficulty. 

In dealing with the third point, the establishment of the parochial 
system, Lord Selborne has of course no difficulty in disposing of the old 
mistake which ascribed it to a definite act of Archbishop Theodore ; but 
he seems to underrate the force of the evidence for the gradual growth 
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of a local ministry in very early times. In Bede’s letter to Egbert a 
passage occurs in which Bede urges the bishop to associate with himself 
priests to help him in the work of preaching the gospel in the remote 
districts of his diocese. This passage undoubtedly shows that the paro- 
chial system had not as yet been established, but Lord Selborne argues 
that it proves that the system was not even in process of establishment. 
He makes Bede say, ‘ It is necessary that you should associate with your- 
self many helpers in this holy work, by appointing priests and teachers 
to go through all the villages, constantly preaching the word of God,’ 
&c., and he infers, if I do not misunderstand him, that Bede contemplated 
only an itinerant ministry. But the original contains nothing about 
going through all the villages. Necessarium satis est ut plures tibi sacri 
operis adjutores adsciscas, presbyteros videlicet ordinando, atque institu- 
endo doctores, qui in singulis viculis predicando Dei verbo . . . assistant. 
Bede seems, in fact, to have been advocating the establishment of a fixed 
local ministry, or rather the extension of the system which had already 
been begun even before the days of Egbert; for Eddi, in a passage 
which Lord Selborne has overlooked, says that Wilfrid ‘ ordained pres- 
byters and deacons in different places to assist him in his work.’ And 
Cedd, according to Bede, fecit per luca ecclesias, presbyteros et diaconos 
ordinavit, qui se in verbo fidei et ministerio baptizandi adjuvarent, which 
indicates the beginnings of parishes and of local clergy. This and other 
evidence on the subject is given in a note at the end of Dr. Bright's 
‘Early English Church History,’ which does not seem to have come 
under Lord Selborne’s notice. But though he has not given full weight 
to the evidence for the very early beginning of a parochial system, 
he shows conclusively that a long period elapsed before parish churches 
were universal or were recognised by law, and that the first enactment 
under which such churches could be legally endowed with tithes was made 
by Edgar, in the laws which also first sanctioned the forcible seizure of tithes 
from those who withheld them. Edgar allowed the appropriation to private 
or manorial churches of one-third of the tithe, which till then was payable 
to the monastic mother church; the history of the development of the 
parochial system is the history of the similar appropriation of the remain- 
ing two-thirds, and of the gradual extension of the manorial churches so 
endowed over the whole country. But this history is singularly difficult 
to trace. The process is complete by the end of the twelfth century, but 
no legislative act of any council, secular or ecclesiastical, of any king or 
pope can be found by which the system was established. Lord Selborne 
adopts and confirms Selden’s theory that the endowment of parish 
churches with the whole tithe was the independent act in each case of 
the lord of the lands from which the tithe arose. Selden produced no 
records of such express endowments of parish churches, but Lord Selborne 
has supplied this deficiency by citing cases in which tithes were by lay 
benefactors bestowed upon churches founded by them, and from the form 
of the records he argues that these were evidently not exceptional cases. 
His conclusion is that ‘it was by means of express and particular 
grants of this kind that each parish church, as it was founded and conse- 
crated (after King Edgar’s time), obtained a title to the parochial tithes.’ 
This conclusion seems to be satisfactorily established, but whether it be 
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accepted or not Lord Selborne’s discussion of the question has thrown a 
good deal of fresh light upon it, and has cleared away many of the un- 
grounded assumptions and misconceptions which have long surrounded 
the subject, and for the patient care with which he has accomplished this, 
all students of English church history may well be grateful to him. 

A. T. LyTTELTon. 


Trésor de Chronologie, d'Histoire et de Géographie, pour l'étude et 
l'emploi des Documents du Moyen Age. Par M. le Comte de Mas 
Latrie, Membre de l'Institut. Fol. (Paris: Librairie Victor Palme. 
1889.) 


No such valuable and thoroughly practical aid to the study of medieval 
history has for a long time been vouchsafed the student as that presented 
in this massive folio. That it is a compilation in no way detracts from 
its value, but constitutes rather its essential merit ; and the 2,299 pages 
before us contain information which it has hitherto been necessary to seek 
in some dozen different works, of which at least two or three are singly 
more costly than the present publication. Eminently Gallican in its con- 
ception and range of view, it is on that account none the less valuable. 
Limited mainly, although not entirely, to medieval times—-and in those 
times most serviceable in relation to French history—and in French 
history again especially useful in relation to ecclesiastical history—its 
chief merit consists in the fact that it in many respects complements 
like labours in Germany. The T’résor, in short, at once profound and 
critical, represents another achievement on the part of that growing 
school of historical research and erudition in France, which is already 
vying with the rival school in Germany, and boldly challenging the theories 
and conclusions of some of her ablest scholars. 

The Trésor is arranged under three main divisions: 1. Technical 
Chronology ; 2. Historical Chronology ; 3. Ecclesiastical Geography. 

In the first of these divisions we have the well-known chronological 
tables of the ‘ Art de vérifier les Dates,’ with the dissertation prefixed to 
the third edition of that work published in 1783. There are also some 
useful additions. We have the Olympiads, from B.c. 776 down to A.D. 
311, succeeded by the Indictions from 312 a.p. down to the close of the 
present century. The Benedictine editors, in exhibiting the agreement 
of the Indictions with the Gregorian year, limited themselves to a com- 
parison where both styles commenced with the first of January. In the 
present table, a second column gives the Indictions commencing 1 Sept., 
24 Sept., and Christmas Day. As both 1 Sept. and Christmas Day were 
much used (as marking the commencement of the new year) alike at the 
Byzantine court and in the papal chancellor’s court, the utility of this 
second column is obvious. The first mode of dating, indeed, as we know 
from the writings of Ambrose, had been introduced into Italy as early as 
the fourth century, and continued to be in use in that country as late as 
the fifteenth. Hildebrand and Otto III both reckoned according to this 
method. The other two methods were likewise in use in the papal 
chancery. Commencing, however, each at a different date, the three 
methods can be compared with the Gregorian year in one and the same 
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column with only an approximate degree of accuracy; and the month, 
and the day of the month, are essential to certainty in a comparison of 
the two styles. It is no slight aid, accordingly, which is here afforded by 
the thirty-five tables of the ecclesiastical year, giving the date of each 
festival and saint’s day for each successive year (both bissextile and ordi- 
nary) according as Easter falls on its earliest date (22 March) to its latest 
(25 April) after the full moon of the 18th. These most useful tables are 
reprinted from the ‘ Calendrier perpétuel développé sous forme de calendrier 
ordinaire’ by Father Escoffier, published in 1880. 

Subsidiary again to these lists, is the ‘ Glossary of Dates,’ or explana- 
tory catalogue of the various names under which days and seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year are often designated by medieval writers. A large 
proportion of these are to be found in Ducange, but it is no slight service 
to have them thus brought together under one heading and in a compass 
of eighteen pages. As in Ducange, the list is defective with respect to 
Teutonic names. We find indeed such names as ‘ Affterstag,’ ‘ Drausch- 
ken Montag’ (confined almost entirely to Silesia), ‘ Herbitsmanoth ’ 
(found only in Einhard), ‘ Oeftera geola’ (the Saxon for January), and 
‘Jouler Moneth’ (the Swedish for December ); but much more usual 
forms, such as Bauernsonntag, Creuzwoche, Eselfest, Fulmant, Schwér- 
tag, Haferweihe, Valtinstag, and many others of not infrequent oecur- 
rence, all noted in Brinkmeier’s excellent ‘Handbuch der historischen 
Chronologie’ (1882), are wanting. 

In the second division of his work,—the Historical Chronology— 
Comte Mas Latrie again draws largely on the labours of his Benedictine 
predecessors, but exercises a considerable discretion both with respect to 
additions and retrenchment. He commences with a catalogue of saints, 
—first of all a general alphabetical catalogue, with references to the 
‘Acta Sanctorum,’ and then a ‘ hagiographie géographique,’ or enumera- 
tion according to countries. Notwithstanding the superstition in which 
they had their origin, it is impossible to deny that the study of these 
lists is in some respects eminently instructive ; and not least so in the 
manner in which they illustrate the gradual growth of that superstition, 
until at last, to quote the sententious expression of Gibbon, men ‘ in- 
vented names for skeletons, and actions for names.’ The next two lists 
cannot fail to be of much service to all students of medieval history,— 
they are those of the Latin fathers and of the popes. The former, 
founded on Migne’s ‘ Patrologia Latina,’ gives the enumeration of the 
authors contained in that great collection both in alphabetical and in 
chronological order. All workers in this field will at once appreciate the 
advantage of having before them a concise summary of the contents of 
each volume of the series, a répertoire of facts and instruction of which 
Comte Mas Latrie does not hesitate to affirm that it is chaque jour plus 
connue et plus appréciée, malgré d’inévitables imperfections typogra- 
phiques. The chronology of the popes will be found of no less utility. 
Not only are the main facts respecting each pontiff concisely given, but 
an itinerary of his place of sojourn when absent from the capital is also 
appended. As the pontifical bulls and letters of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries are frequently undated, while they preserve the name of the 
place whence they were sent forth, the value of such information is 
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obvious, although it is here continued somewhat beyond the period of its 
peculiar value—that is to say, to the end of the thirteenth century. The 
chronology of the popes is succeeded by one of the cardinals, and this 
again by others of councils, of pilgrimages, together with lists of the 
different religious orders, both chronological and alphabetical. Ten 
pages more give us the Roman emperors, the consuls, and the emperors 
of the West, and here the editor’s sympathies come sufficiently to the 
front, as he exhibits ‘ Charlemagne’ as the successor not of Constantine 
VI, but of the remote Augustulus, describes the Empire of the West as 
coming to an end with Berenger I, in 915, and altogether ignores the 
successors of Otho I, premier empereur d’ Allemagne. 

The lists of bishops and archbishops which succeed constitute 
perhaps the most elaborate portion of the entire work. First of all, we 
have a general index to the ‘ Gallia Christiana’ similar to that to the 
‘Patrologia Latina,’ and following the ancient boundaries of the dioceses. 
Next we have the modern boundaries; and then a series of successions 
to 177 dioceses in France, from the date of foundation down to the 
present time. Here, as we should have expected, the editor has mainly 
followed the guidance of Gams, although. exercising at the same time an 
independent judgment and availing himself of yet more recent publica- 
tions. The list of the bishops of the ancient see of Agde, for example, is 
taken from M. Mabille’s new edition of the ‘ Histoire de Languedoc’ (iv. 
305), although Comte Mas Latrie does not accept all the editor's conjec- 
tural alterations. 

In pursuing his labours and dealing with the secular lists, the editor 
found himself compelled to have recourse to a principle of selection. The 
material ready to his hands, in the ‘ Art de vérifier,’ &c., if appropriated 
in its entirety, would have made demands upon his space much exceeding 
the proposed limits of this portion of his work. He has accordingly omitted 
a number of what he terms ‘ secondary’ lists. Some of these lists, for 
the matter of their general historic value, might indeed have been not 
unjustly designated as ‘tertiary;’ but the truth is that nearly the whole 
of the third volume of the edition of 1783, with its numerous lists of 
Alsatian, Suabian, and Silesian dukes, of margraves, and landgraves, and 
other dignitaries, has been quietly put aside. French scholars, a century 
ago, could regard its contents with an equanimity they are no longer able 
to command. Even in his enumeration of the kings of France, Comte 
Mas Latrie does not fail to combat the theory of the Teutonic descent of 
the Capetian dynasty. Richer, as every reader of Freeman knows, de- 
scribes the ancestor of Count Eudes as advena Germanus. This, however, 
our editor puts aside as written with wne mawvaise intention. M. Anatole 
de Barthélemy, he considers, in his article in the ‘ Revue des questions 
historiques,’ établit parfaitement que Robert le Fort était neustrien, c’est 
a dire un vrai francais. 

In the course of his examination of the work of his predecessors, 
Comte Mas Latrie has found again that even the heroic toil of Clémencet 
and Clément left something not inconsiderable to be done, and something 
that admitted of rectification. In the Trésor, accordingly, we find the 
list of the great French feudatories greatly extended, the enumeration 
reaching to 160 lists. Among the lists which have received additions 
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and corrections are those of the dukes of Savoy and Maurienne, the doges 
of Genoa and Venice, the dukes of Montferrat, the princes of Tarentum, 
the kings and caliphs of Mahometan Spain, the kings of Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, of Persia and Armenia, the Mongol khans, and the 
sultans of Egypt. Others which are altogether new are tlLose of the 
courts of Piedmont and the senators of Rome—the latter a dignity which 
after the year 1205 appears to have been restricted to a single individual 
—the papal nominee ; the kings of Servia, the princes of Bosnia, Epirus, 
Wallachia, and Moldavia; the petty Mahometan dynasties which, from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, divided Asia Minor; the rulers 
of western and central Asia, from the sheiks of the Assassins to the Great 
Moguls; in Africa, the emirs, deys, and beys, and other potentates who 
have ruled the northern provinces from Cairo to Tunis. 

The editor makes no apology for having sought to include historical 
geography in his volume; he only regrets that the amount of space which 
he has sought to allot to its treatment has not been more ample. Here 
he again approaches the subject of ecclesiastical history, although from a 
different point of view. In dealimwg with the difficult question of the 
boundaries of the ancient dioceses, he admits that he has been able to 
arrive only at approximate conclusions ; but he urges, with perfect truth, 
that these tables of the ecclesiastical provinces with their diocesan sub- 
divisions, will, notwithstanding, be found to afford invaluable guidance 
to historical and geographical research. A comparison of these lists, 
especially those of Teutonic and Slavonic countries, with those of Latin 
lands, illustrates the different manner in which the episcopal system 
developed itself in these respective divisions; a difference partly 
attributable to the provincial traditions of the Empire, partly also to 
the comparative density of population, but also in no slight degree to the 
different theory of the episcopal office which obtained in the earlier 
centuries when compared with that of later times. 

The information given respecting the monastic foundations of France 
is not less complete than that respecting the bishoprics, the enumera- 
tion occupying no less than fifty pages. The next list, that of the 
ancient monasteries of the Christian world, is less satisfactory, especially 
with regard to English, Scotch, and Irish foundations. Such omissions 
as those of the Irish Banchor, Amesbury, Beverley, Hexham, St. Em- 
meranus at Ratisbon; St. Albans assigned to the diocese of Worcester, 
St. Wilfrid’s monastery described as at Inhripp (for the Inchcape Rock), 
are instances of a somewhat otiose treatment, which is the less excusable 
inasmuch as the excellent list in the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiqui- 
ties’ would have supplied most of the missing information. But Comte 
Mas Latrie’s whole labours have been coaceived from tle point of view 
of a devoted son of the Latin Church, and it is in connexion with the 
history of the Romance nations that their great value becomes most 
apparent. J. Bass MULLINGER. 
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Scotland in 1298. Documents relating to the Campaign of Edward I in 
that year, and especially to the battle of Falkirk. Edited by Henry 
GovueH. (Paisley and London: Alexander Gardner. 1888.) 


THis sumptuous, well-printed, well-bound, and handsome volume is 
dedicated to the marquis of Bute, at whose instigation and expense it 
seems to have been published. Mr. Gough, the editor, has contributed a 
short and modest but useful introduction, giving an outline of the history 
of the year. He has noted what documents of his collection have already 
been printed, and where. He had also appended short but useful notes 
to the text, explaining hard words and identifying names and localities 
mentioned with their modern equivalents. His inaccuracies seem very 
few; but on p. 59 he does not help us much by saying that a constable 
is a ‘centurion,’ and a ‘ border town’ is rather a quaint description 
of Royston (p. 104), because it lies between two counties. On p. 102 
Mr. Gough might have mentioned the accessible edition of the ‘ Dialogus 
de Scaccario’ in Bishop Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters,’ rather than the 
comparatively inaccessible one in Madox. But the only bad mistakes 
that I have found are in his very unhappy identifications of Welsh 
names on pp. 91-94. On p. 91 he does not seem quite sure whether 
Denbighshire and Montgomeryshire existed or not in 1298. ‘Pool’ 
is simply the well-known town Welshpool. ‘Caerdewi’ is a ludicrously 
wrong suggestion for the ‘Cadewy’ of the text, which is of course 
‘Cedewein.’ ‘ Arwystli’ Mr. Gough despairs of identifying and is content 
with saying that it is ‘ often mentioned in the ‘ Brut y Tywysogion.’ It 
would not have needed much research to find out that it is the district 
round Llanidloes. Similarly on p. 92 the ‘ Strattewi’ and ‘ Denet’ (really 
Deued) of the text are not ‘ Strath-Tewi’ and ‘ Dynet,’ but ‘ Ystrad 
Towy’ (i.e. Vale of Towy) and ‘ Dyved.’ But small slips like this do not 
much affect the general value of the notes. The careful and copious 
index is, so far as it can be tested without long use, thoroughly accurate 
and quite indispensable in a book of the sort. 

The documents printed begin with a reprint from the chief chroniclers 
of their account of the campaign of 1298. The bulk of the collection 
consists of writs for raising soldiers, letters of protection, mandates, precepts, 
appointments, and similar miscellaneous documents, which, though 
copiously illustrating in detail the mode of levying, the personnel and the 
equipment of Edward I’s army, do not in all cases throw any very great light 
on ‘ Scotland in 1298,’ and are perhaps not so useful to the general historian 
as to the genealogist. Of the longest documents printed one is the 
‘Falkirk Roll of Arms,’ of which two versions are given, one from the 
manuscript of the sixteenth century, preserved at Wrest Park, described 
in the second report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, but never 
apparently printed before, and the other from the Harleian manuscript 
6589, an early seventeenth-century transcript, published in the Reliquary 
for 1875. The other long document is the very curious and not un- 
important ‘ Roll of the Horses of the English Army in Scotland,’ which is 
interesting if only as illustrating the minute care with which the ex- 
pedition was organised and the strict honesty with which Edward I 
paid his followers for their horses lost on the campaign. It is rather a 
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pity that Mr. Gough’s period has been so much worked on, and that so 
many of his documents have been already printed, especially in Stevenson's 
‘ Documents relating to Scotland, 1286-1306.’ But Mr. Gough is able in 
more than one place to correct Mr. Stevenson’s dates and text. He wus 
almost more unfortunate in having already sought with great trouble for 
his materials before any of Mr. Bain’s * Calendar of Documents relating 
to Scotland’ had been published, in which nearly all his documents are 
calendared. Mr. Gough, however, prints everything in full. While one 
cannot help feeling a little sorry that Mr. Gough’s labours have not, for 
his own sake, been directed to more virgin soil, it is impossible not to 
speak highly of the carefulness of his work and of the utility of his 
volume. T. F. Tour. 


Life of Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. By the Rev. T. E. 
BripGett, of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. (London: 
Burns & Oates. 1888.) 


Mr. BrivcGett is entitled to be heard with respect for more than one 
reason, beyond the claims that he may have as a writer, upon the subject 
that he has chosen. He has been to some extent a sufferer for the 
cause in which Fisher died. He left Cambridge, as he tells us, with- 
out a degree, rather than take the oath of the royal supremacy, which in 
his time was required of those who would graduate. He has made the 
history of Bishop Fisher a lifelong study, having been attracted in youth 
by the singular beauty of his character. To this quality of sympathy he 
has added intelligent research; and he has produced no unworthy 
monument of one of the noblest ecclesiastics of the church of England. 
His work embodies the earlier biographies, opens some sources of informa- 
tion not hitherto used, and applies the latest documents that have been 
published by the record office, not only the ‘ State Papers,’ which have 
been worked before, but the ‘ Letters and Papers’ also, which have not. 
He says with evident feeling that to him ‘no books are of such living 
interest as these great volumes of State Papers.’ It is not likely that his 
biography of Fisher will be superseded, though it might be improved in 
some respects. It might be enlarged with advantage as to his own share 
in the writing. He has a way of interrupting himself by putting in long 
pieces from other writers, which would be better in foot-notes or an 
wppendix. A more systematic manner of quotation is desirable, and 
scholars would be glad to see the original Latin of some of the translated 
extracts. There is a misprint of ‘lex’ for ‘sex’ about Harpsfield’s 
‘ Dialogi.’ 

Mr. Bridgett’s style is interesting, discursive, and somewhat plaintive. 
A congenial spirit leads him to give prominence to the saintliness of the 
character of the martyr whom ‘the holy Roman church’ has lately 
claimed. There is in his writing some bitterness, which is once or twice 
rather puerile. A paragraph beginning, ‘ Caiphas then, being now high 
priest,’ refers to Cranmer’s appointment to Canterbury. Mr. Bridgett’s 
own position is well defined. According to him the pope is Christ’s vicar 
on earth, head of the universal church, having the right of deposing kings. 
The church of England he holds to be a protestant sect; and, it would 
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seem, the most odious protestant sect that thereis. There was an ‘ evolu- 
tion’ in the Anglican schism ; that is, it evolved itself from bad to worse. 
‘The greater number of Foxe’s martyrs’ died ‘for private fancies and 
enthusiasms,’ unlike Fisher and More, who died ‘ for the one catholic and 
apostolic faith; and the enthusiasms, along with the evasions and re- 
tractations, of many of Foxe’s martyrs, are put in contrast with the calm 
dignity of Fisher and More. This may be well enough in biography, 
but it is too exclusive for history. It merely repeats the Jesuit Parsons 
inconclusive ‘Examen’ of Foxe. There is another side to be heard. It 
was ‘ for the one catholic and apostolic faith’ that Foxe’s martyrs con- 
stantly declared that they died; and they as constantly denied that it 
was for private fancies. One of them, the one who is called Caiphas, and 
whose retractations were certainly sad, was, in one of his many examina- 
tions, decided enough about the pope, when to the question, ‘ Whom hath 
Christ left here in earth his vicar and head of his church ?’ he replied by 
the single word, ‘ Nobody.’ As to the unsatisfactory term ‘ evolution,’ it 
is to be hoped that it may be kept out of historical writing. Why not 
‘rise and growth,’ or ‘ origin and progress,’ as Sanders has it (‘ De Origine 
et Progressu Schismatis Anglicani’)? Mr. Bridgett, it may be added, 
has scarcely touched the humourist side of Fisher’s character, which was 
by no means undeveloped. 

It has happened that three works by Roman catholic monks or eccle- 
siastics have appeared recently in rapid succession upon three subjects 
connected with the reign of Henry VIII. Mr. Gasquet has written 
‘Henry VIII and the English Monasteries,’ Mr. Bridgett has written 
‘Plessed John Fisher,’ and Mr. Hendrike has written ‘The Fall of the 
London Charterhouse.’ It is to be regretted that some of these writer's 
need to be told that it is not literary courtesy, to say the least, to ignore 
their immediate predecessor. There is a work, the writer of which finds 
himself almost without mention in their volumes, although he has made a 
special study of each of their subjects, and perceives everywhere that his 
labours have been freely used. With regard to Mr. Gasquet, indeed, it is 
not so much so; nor would the writer of that work quarrel with him. 
Mr. Gasquet has acknowledged the writer to be his only precursor in the 
dark field of the monastic suppression, and has done it more than once in 
honourable terms. But from the system of using the writer's references 
without referring to the writer, and giving references to the works of 
others where the writer has not unduly but vainly expected to see re- 
ference made to his work also, there has resulted a secondary injustice, 
which could scarcely have been foreseen. It is this: that reviewers, 
whose only knowledge of the subject is gained from the book that they 
are reviewing, finding no particular references in the book that they are 
reviewing to a certain other book on the same subject, naturally remain 
ignorant of the existence of that other book, and applausively ascribe 
point after point, originally made, discovered, or put in place by the 
writer of that other book, to the author of the book that they are review- 
ing; and the writer of that other book, after years of labour, finds himself 
ignored. This has happened several times in reviews of Mr. Gasquet that 
have appeared in leading periodicals. With regard to Mr. Bridgett and 
his Life of Fisher there is only one faint mention of the writer in question 
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throughout the volume, although the writer may claim to have given the 
most exact account of the final troubles of Fisher that was extant before 
Mr. Bridgett wrote his, and although Mr. Bridgett gives a sort of critical 
survey or list of previous writers on the subject, and although Mr. Bridgett 
makes reference freely enough to other writers, as need may be. As to 
Mr. Hendrike’s ‘ Fall of the London Charterhouse,’ the fall of the London 
Charterhouse has been carefully and fully treated by the writer who 
makes this remonstrance; Mr. Hendrike has taken full advantage of his 
labours; but of the writer or his work there is no mention from one end 
of Mr. Hendrike’s book to the other. RicHarp Watson Drxon. 


Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany until the Close of the 
Diet of Worms. By the late CHartes Bearp. Edited by J. FREDERICK 
Smit. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1889.) 


Every reader of this book will regret that the death of its author has left 
it an unfinished torso. Dr. Beard’s intention was to write a history of 
the German Reformation, with Luther as its central figure; his labours 
only extend to the year 1521, and though the book is complete as far as 
it goes, yet naturally it was written on a scale which is disproportionate 
to its present extent. The life of Luther to the close of the diet of Worms 
affords ample material for a monograph; but Dr. Beard did not project 
a monograph, and his book does not fulfil the requirements of such an 
undertaking. It is overweighted with introductory matter, and does not 
follow with careful detail the process of the development of Luther's 
opinions. The book must be taken for what it is, an unfinished fragment, 
and must not be judged for what it has not done. 

We have to remind ourselves of this, because, in spite of all the 
industry of modern writers, there still is room for the work of some im- 
partial writer who would bring to bear his skill in spiritual psychology to 
trace the growth of Luther's opinions, not by inference to those forms 
which they ultimately assumed, but by reference to the actual circum- 
stances under which they were formed. Dr. Beard had many of the 
requisites for such a task, and had he been writing only within the limits 
which he has reached we cannot doubt that he would have recognised this 
as his chief task. As an historian of the German Reformation he thought 
himself justified in assuming the general principles which Luther attained 
to as being from the first inevitable; he is content with the fact that 
Luther rejected authority, and does not stop to consider the interesting 
question whether or not authority could have absorbed Luther. He has 
no sense that the disruption of the sixteenth century was a catastrophe, 
and therefore is not concerned with distributing praise or blame; he is 
satisfied with the practical result that ‘ the authoritative church and the 
voluntary assembly of free men will always continue to exist side by side, 
each uttering an eternal protest against the other, yet both necessary to 
supply the various religious wants of mankind.’ 

Such a point of view relieves the historian of much responsibility, and 
makes tolerably easy an impartial judgment. If a revolt was absolutely 
necessary, and if its results accord with the eternal fitness of things, we 
can look upon its progress with philosophic severity. Dr. Beard has no 
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difficulty in using the labours of all his predecessors. He has a good 
word for Janssen as well as Késtlin, and recognises the seductive eclecticism 
of Maurenbrecher. He has steeped himself in all the modern literature 
about Luther and his contemporaries, and there is very little which has 
escaped his notice. No English book has yet been written which shows 
such thorough knowledge of the results of research and controversy. Even 
the ledger of the Oxford bookseller, John Dorne, published by the Oxford 
Historical Society, has been used to show the probable circulation of 
Luther’s writings in England. On the other hand, Dr. Beard is much 
more versed in German than in Italian authorities, and while he knows 
all about Luther at first hand he has taken much of his knowledge about 
the papacy at second hand. 

In the same way the introduction shows a certain want of historical 
equipment. We read of a ‘ Burgundian kingdom’ in the fourteenth 
century; the prince bishops of Germany are said to have ‘gradually 
arrogated to themselves rights and powers usually associated with 
sovereignty ;’ Pope Alexander VI is called Alexander Borgia. More 
perplexing is it to read that ‘ Plato, and still more Aristotle, had dominated 
those philosophical studies in which the middle ages took so much 
delight,’ while on the next page it is given as an instance of the paganism 
of the Renaissance that ‘such men as Gemistus Pletho and Marsilio 
Ficino were avowed Platonists.’ It is not surprising after this to find that 
Luther’s utterances about Aristotle do not call for any comment. Halfa 
page suffices for an account of Prierias’s Dialogue, of which Dr. Beard does 
not even quote the title, ‘ In preesumptuosas Martini Lutheri Conclusiones 
de potestate Pape Dialogus.’ Had he done so it would have saved him 
the mistake of saying, ‘It is significant that his [Luther’s] answer is 
entitled ‘‘ Of the Power of the Pope,” as if, while Prierias’s attack upon 
the Theses might well be passed by in silence, his fundamental proposi- 
tions were worth refuting.’ To any one interested in the development of 
Luther’s ideas it is extremely significant that it was the first object of 
Luther’s literary opponents to make the question of indulgences merely 
a particular case of the use of the papal power. But Dr. Beard gives up 
at once the early aspect of the controversy by saying ‘ it was an anachronism 
to set up the church against the pope. For those who were not prepared 
to accept the opinions and actions of the supreme pontiff and his 
subservient advisers it was every day more plain that only one alternative 
was open revolt and schism.’ We may be pardoned a little natural 
curiosity to know how and why this was the case. In the same way 
Luther’s inconsistencies are got rid of with a few general remarks, leading 
to the conclusion, ‘ His fate was too strong for him. The whole set of 
his nature, his inmost thoughts, his deepest convictions irresistibly im- 
pelled him in the direction of rebellion.’ 

We have dwelt upon these points because they may serve to show that 
Dr. Beard has not quite exhausted the whole matter. Within his limits 
he is a master of solid facts, with a sound judgment that is not warped by 
prepossessions. His book is calm and lofty in tone, and is written with 
scholarly sobriety. It is an important contribution to English literature, 
as an independent attempt to survey the Lutheran movement in its relation 
to European thought. M. CREIGHTON, 
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Brieven en onuitgegeven Stukken. Van Jonkheer AREND VAN Dorp, Heer 
van Maasdam, enz. Uitgegeven door Mr. J. B. J. N. RippER DE VAN 
DER SCHUEREN. Werken van het Historiesch Genootschap gevestigd 
te Utrecht. (Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon. 1888.) 


THE letters and documents contained in these two volumes form a collec- 
tion of considerable interest from the light which they throw upon certain 
aspects of the great struggle between Philip II and the revolted Nether- 
lands, upon the character of the prince of Orange, the great difficulties 
which beset him, and the agents and agencies by which he encountered and 
overcame them. Arend van Dorp was one of that class of self-seekers who, 
while espousing a great cause chiefly with the aim of promoting their own 
interests, not unfrequently play no slight part in directing the issue of 
events. A member of an ancient but impoverished family, he commenced 
life under straitened circumstances; but already by shrewdness and 
business capacity in 1558, when thirty years of age, he had attained such a 
position of repute that when Maximilian of Burgundy, marquis of Veere 
and Flushing, died childless, leaving a great inheritance encumbered by 
debts, the creditors appointed him curator or official trustee of the property. 
It was an important office with considerable responsibilities, and the 
curator made use of the opportunities which it afforded him, whether or 
not with a watchful eye to the interests of the creditors, at any rate to the 
advancement of his own fortunes. He grew rapidly very rich, so as to be 
able to purchase for himself lordships and estates in various parts of the 
country. At the time of the outbreak of the Netherland troubles, his 
interests were at first far too much engrossed in the amassing of wealth 
for him to commit himself. He does not appear to have had strong religious 
prepossessions, or to have suffered in any way from Spanish tyranny. His 
only dread was, that he might be assailed for maladministration of his 
trust. He felt that his position was an insecure one, and so he deter- 
mined to throw himself on the side of those who, from whatever 
motives, were certainly the disturbers of settled order and the fomenters 
of civil discord. 

The first expedition of the prince of Orange had miserably failed. 
He was planning a second, but was hampered for want of funds. He 
had gathered together a number of German princes at the castle of 
Dillenberg to consult upon the situation, but despite all his arguments 
and entreaties he could not persuade them to lend him the assist- 
ance he required. They saw no prospect of obtaining pay for their 
troops, or such help from the Netherlands as to give them hopes of 
success. At this critical moment Van Dorp came to Dillenberg, and put 
into the hands of William, on loan, the large sum of 10,000 florins. The 
effect upon the assembled princes of this action on the part of a single 
Netherlander was instantaneous, and several of them at once undertook 
to raise regiments for the prince. By what he did on this occasion Van 
Dorp may be said to have decided the fortunes of Orange, and to have 
turned the scale in favour of that enterprise which was to issue in the 
independence of the United Netherlands. 

From this time until the death of William, Van Dorp became one of 
his most trusted and intimate friends and advisers, was employed by him 
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in confidential and delicate missions, and filled a succession of important 
posts. He acted as the prince’s representative at Mechelen and Dender- 
mond in 1572—-was governor of Zierickzee in 1573. He took an active 
part in the negotiations concerning the pacification of Ghent in 1576-77, 
and acted later as mediator in effecting the release of the duke of 
Aerschot. In 1579 he was appointed by the prince to overhaul his 
private establishment with the view of reducing the expenses of his house. 
hold within the limits of his income. He acted as quartermaster- 
general (superintendent et commissaire general des vivres) in 1582-8 to 
the duke of Anjou’s army under Marshal Biron. After the assassination 
of the prince he formed one of the embassy sent by the states-general to 
offer the sovereignty of the Netherlands to the king of France, and was 
the only one entrusted with secret instructions. At a later period he was 
imprisoned and tried on the ground of collusion with the enemy and the 
revelation of state secrets, and from this time, although he escaped any 
sorious consequences, he remained in private life until his death in 1600. 

In an almshouse at the Hague an old chest was found a few years 
since by Ileer van der Schueren filled with the correspondence and papers 
of this Arend van Dorp, and the selection from them contained in the two 
volumes under review has been published by him under the auspices of 
the Utrecht Historical Society. These documents cover the entire period 
of Van Dorp’s active life, and comprise a large number of original letters 
of William. We find in them all the same tale as to the terrible straits 
to which the service was always reduced for want of the sinews of war, 
and of the shifts to which he had to resort in order to raise money and 
procure stores and provisions for his troops. This is the clue to many 
otherwise inexplicable acts of apparent indecision and dilatoriness on the 
part of the prince and his lieutenants. Such, for instance, is the cause of 
the advice given by the prince to the governor of Zierickzee to make the 
best terms he could with Mondragon (No. 29). This too is the reason 
why the fine army of Marshal Biron (consisting of seventy-two companies 
of French Soldiers, thirty-four of English, ten of Scotch, twenty-eight of 
Flemish and Walloon, and eleven of Swiss) remained in a semi-mutinous 
condition helplessly inactive at Rozendael. The statement of one of his 
subordinates to Van Dorp, ‘ that the letters of his highness [Anjou] for 
Peelant, Kemplant, and Maslant are not yet despatched for want of money’ 
(No. 139), is very eloquent as to the said duke’s absolute dearth of resources. 
Space forbids us to enter into further detail, but a set of letters (Nos. 94— 
121) relating to the purchase of the marquisate of Veere and Flushing by 
the prince of Orange through the agency of Van Dorp contains much of 
antiquarian and constitutional interest. The possession of this marquisate 
gave William the second voice—he already had the first—in the assembly 
of the nobles of Zealand. The series of records relating to the embassy 
to France—more especially Nos. 303 and 831, in which Van Dorp explains 
at length his views upon the situation—are of historical value. He was 
strongly opposed to the English party in the provinces, and recommended, 
as in his opinion the best course, a reconciliation with the king of Spain. 
It only remains to say that the work of the editor has been admirably 
done. The letters and documents are arranged according to subjects, and, 


as far as this will permit, chronologically. The introductions are clear 
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and to the point, giving all necessary information without being too full. 
Heer van der Schueren cannot, however, be described as an impartial 
editor, and his bias, curiously for a Dutchman, is altogether against 
William of Orange, and on several occasions he deliberately accuses him of 
sacrificing the public welfare to his own private advantage and profit. Thus 
(vol. i. pp. 90, 91, 101, 102) he charges the prince with encouraging the 
towns of Mechelen and Dendermond in their resistance by false promises, 
and of conniving at the pillaging and robbery practised by his troops; and 
(vol. ii. pp. 253-260, 598-597) he attempts to prove that William aban- 
doned the town of Eindhoven, when he might have relieved it, in order to 
safeguard his own interests. A careful perusal of the whole of these two 
volumes has not led the reviewer to perceive either in these or other 
instances brought forward any solid ground for impugning the purity ofthe 
motives of the prince, or for throwing suspicion upon the genuineness of 
his patriotism. That he was not at all times scrupulous as to the means by 
which he circumvented the plots of his unscrupulous adversaries, or that he 
stooped at times to meet duplicity with duplicity, and to bring to nought all 
the schemes and stratagems of the arch-intriguerat Madrid by superior skill 
and cunning in his own arts, none have denied or can deny. But if in 
his confidential correspondence with such a man as Van Dorp nothing 
more serious can be alleged against his character and conduct than is 
here brought forward by Heer van der Schueren, the admirers of William 
of Orange need not fear that the hero of the revolt of the Netherlands 


will be thrown down from his pedestal. GrorGE EpMUNDSON. 


Dr. F. Hernricn Revuscu’s Works on the Index. I: Der Index der ver- 
botenen Biicher. Ein Beitrag zur Kirchen- und Literaturgeschichte. 
2 vols. 8vo. (Bonn: 1888, 1885.) IL: Die Indices Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. 1 vol. 8vo. (Tiibingen: 
1886.) IIL: Index Librorum Prohibitorwm gedruckt zu Parma, 
1580, herausgegeben und erldiutert. 8vo. (Bonn: 1889.) 


In these days of copious research and still more copious writing it might 
seem that no positive want of the scholar had been left unfilled and no 
aid unsupplied. The Roman censorship is an affair of common know- 
ledge, and every one speaks of the Index as a matter of course. That it 
contains mines of fabulous wealth to reward investigation, and that its 
treatment in a thorough and scientific manner would give to students of 
modern civilisation assistance of the most valuable character, seems to 
have occurred to no one until Dr. Reusch produced the results of his 
arduous and well-directed labours. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the worth of these volumes to all 
who may desire at any moment to trace the details of any of the count- 
less movements which have agitated the spiritual and intellectual life of 
Europe since the beginning of the sixteenth century—since the uniformity 
of the middle ages was broken by the Lutheran revolt, and the conserva- 
tives found themselves obliged to construct dykes to keep out the advan- 
cing floods of innovation. It is not that Dr. Reusch has found a store of 
inedited documents throwing new and unexpected light on the mental 
development of the last four centuries. It is that with unwearied dili- 
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gence he has sought in all quarters for everything which elucidates his 
enormously wide subject, that he has digested his materials compactly, 
grouped them systematically so that each fact stands in due relation to 
the rest, and has so arranged them that the inquirer into any episode of 
religious or literary history coming within its scope finds at once the 
minute details for which he might otherwise spend months of perhaps 
fruitless labour. To accomplish such a task as this is to be a benefactor 
deserving of no common gratitude. 

The first work on the list, comprising nearly 1,900 closely printed 
pages, is the opus magnum, to which the others are confirmatory appen- 
dixes. These latter give the student the opportunity of verifying for 
himself the censorship of the sixteenth ‘century, when it developed the 
principles which have since guided it, and they are valuable to those who 
desire to recur to the original sources, for the indexes here reprinted are 
among the rarest of books. The former is indispensable to all students 
of the interior life of modern Christendom. It is not only the warfare of 
creeds as represented by Lutherans and Calvinists that is here detailed, 
but also the perpetually recurring movements in the bosom of the Latin 
church itself, and the strife which attended the development of philosophy 
and science and popular liberties. The first volume of Der Index is devoted 
to the sixteenth century, and presents the numerous successive attempts to 
frame a catalogue of forbidden books from the tentative English list of 
1526 to the systematised Indexes of the Congregation of the Index and of 
the Spanish Inquisition. In this the author is obliged to trace the fate of 
various pre-Reformation writers—Raymond Lully, Nicholas de Clémanges, 
Savonarola, Geiler von Kaiserspurg, and others, as well as the curious 
vicissitudes of Erasmus—and then to treat of the various episodes of the 
period, such as the prosecution of Carranza, the Italian reformers, pro- 
testant censorship, and many other interesting topics. In the second 
volume, after a condensed account of the later indexes issued in all 
catholic countries, he considers the condemnations and suspensions of 
books in groups of subjects. These are too numerous to be recapitulated, 
but the mention of a few will indicate the wide scope of the work and 
the method of its treatment. We have, for instance, the different schools 
of protestant theology, the protestant jurists, the various phases of the 
Jewish question, poetry and facetie, philosophy and science, magic and 
astrology, history, lives of the saints and Mariology, forgeries, the inter- 
minable quarrels of the Jesuits and their downfall, the casuists, the 
Gallican school, the regaliste, the controversies over moral theology, the 
Jansenists, quietism and Fénelon, the strife kindled by the bull Uni- 
genitus, the Bible in the vernacular, communists and socialists, animal 
magnetism and spiritualism, the freemasons, and countless others, for 
the Index touched on all spheres of human activity, and little that was 
new escaped its condemnation. In the treatment of themes so numerous 
and so diverse the reader is impressed with the firm grasp which Dr. 
Reusch has of his subjects in their minutest details, and his faculty of 
presenting lucidly and concisely the results of his multifarious research 
in every field of literature. 

If I venture to add a few notes of points which have suggested them- 
selves to me in frequent consultations of the work, it is partly because it 
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is the duty of every student to contribute to the completeness of a book 
which must long remain the leading authority on its topic, and partly 
because the triviality of the criticism will serve to show how little there 
is to criticise. 

For the account of the Jesuit father, Juan Bautista Poza (ii. 484) and 
his lifelong struggle with the Roman censorship, Dr. Reusch could have 
found some interesting material in the ‘ Cartas de Jesuitas,’ printed in 
the ‘Memorial Histérico Espajol,’ vols. xiii-xviii. The same corre- 
spondence would have furnished details for an interesting paragraph on 
Dr. Juan de Espino, the ex-Carmelite, Poza’s chief antagonist, and the 
untiring enemy of the Jesuits. His fifteen imprisonments by the inqui- 
sition, in punishment of his dauntless succession of pamphlets against 
Poza and the Society of Jesus, merit more than the passing allusions to 
him in ii. 281, 435. The saintly bishop, Juan de Palafox, says in 1647 
(‘ Obras,’ 1762, xi. 218), that to Espino was chiefly owing the final con- 
demnation in Spain of Poza and the burning of his works; but then 
Palafox missed his canonisation through the hostility of the society. 

We are told (i. 488) that only in the Lisbon index was Leo Abar- 
banel’s ‘ Dialoghi d’Amore’ prohibited donec corrigutur, and there is no 
allusion to the Spanish translations. Yet the Spanish index of Sotomayor 
in 1640 prohibits a version of the work with the date of Saragossa 1593, 
and includes all translations in Castilian and other modern tongues. 
Small as is the importance of the work, I should be glad to see its biblio- 
graphy straightened, which Ticknor has rather confused. I have a copy 
of the first Spanish version by ‘ Guedalla Yahia ’ (Venice, 1568), dedicated 
to Philip II, which appears to have escaped notice. According to Ticknor, 
the translation by Garcilasso Inca de la Vega appeared in Madrid in 
1590, and was speedily placed on the Index ; but Sotomayor only alludes 
to the Saragossa edition of 1593, possibly a pirated reprint, for the 
Castilian privilegio did not extend over the dominions of the crowns of 
Aragon and Navarre. The crime of the book is alleged to be its judai- 
sing and Platonising tendency ; but its learned dulness might well have 
saved it. 

There appears to be no reference to Francisco de Quevedo, whose works 
furnish an interesting bit of literary history. In Sotomayor’s index of 
1640 (Geneva ed., p. 425) there is a curious entry, permitting his works 
of edification and suppressing all the rest—the ‘ Sueiios,’ the ‘ Buscon,’ 
the ‘ Discurso de todos los Diablos,’ the ‘ Casa de Locos de Amor,’ &c., by 
which he is best known to modern readers—and this in pursuance of his 
own request, no reconociendolos por propios, probably the only case of 
the kind in the annals of the indexes. Yet this prohibition disappears in 
the ‘ Indice Ultimo’ of 1790 (p. 221), where the only entry is his posthu- 
mous ‘ Parnaso Espaiiol,’ to be corrected according to the ‘ Expurgatorio ’ 
of 1747. 

The reluctance of the censorship to retract any decision once published 
becomes noteworthy when political or other changes reversed its policy. 
Such an occasion was the downfall of the Jesuits. The first step leading 
to the catastrophe was the appointment by Benedict XIV of the Cardinal 
de Saldanha as wisitador of the society in Portugal, in response to the 
complaints of King Joseph as to their trading operations. The visitador 
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speedily pronounced the complaints justified and suspended the Portuguese 
Jesuits from preaching and hearing confessions. Hereupon the general, 
Ricci, addressed, July 31, 1758, a memorial to Clement XIII, complaining 
of the injustice done to the society : this was referred to the appropriate 
congregation, and its report, coldly and cruelly justifying the action of 
Saldanha, was virtually the death-knell of the order. In Portugal soon 
followed the arrest of the unfortunate Malagrida and the expulsion of his 
brethren. Both the memorial and report were speedily translated into 
Spanish and issued in Madrid, where Jesuit influence was still all-power- 
ful. By a decree of the inquisition, May 13, 1759, their suppression was 
ordered with such rigour that even those who held licenses to read pro- 
hibited books were forbidden to read or possess them. Thus far Dr. 
Reusch gives us a brief account of the matter; but he omits to notice 
that after the Jesuits were expelled in 1767, in 1768 the forbidden 
memorial was again printed in Madrid with a long adverse commentary. 
This was never placed on the Index, but when the ‘Indice Ultimo’ 
appeared in 1790 it duly repeated the decree of 1759 with its stern pro- 
hibition of the document. In the rapidly shifting scenes of history it 
was impossible always to be consistent. Thus, in his exceedingly interest- 
ing account of the condemnation of the Copernican system, Dr. Reusch 
might have pointed out a still more unfortunate inconsistency—that 
Pius VII, in his index of 1819, continued the prohibition of Galileo’s 
‘Dialoghi’ (p. 124) and Kepler’s ‘ Epitome’ (p. 163) only three years 
before the controversy over the licensing of Settele’s ‘ Optics and Astro- 
nomy,’ in 1822, compelled the curia to permit the teaching of the motion 
of the earth. Another indication of the same conservatism is the reten- 
tion in the latest index (Leo XIII, 1887) of the old general prohibition 
of all books accusing of heresy or impiety those who deny the Immaculate 
Conception (Index, Innocent XI, 1681, p. 173), although a preliminary 
note is careful to inform us that the Immaculate Conception was made a 
dogma of faith by the definition of Dec. 8, 1854. 

In confiexion with the mandate of Leo XII, March 26, 1825, calling 
the attention of all bishops to the necessity of preserving their flocks 
from evil books, and authorising them to suppress all such, as their 
number rendered it impossible to enumerate them all in the Index, Dr. 
Reusch (ii. 882) might have added a reference to Leo’s remarkable and 
urgent instructions, in the constitution ‘ Exultamus,’ § 12, Dec. 25, of the 
same year (Bullar. Roman. Contin. viii. 862), in which he promises the 
bishops the active sympathy of all Christian monarchs. 

To the lists of editions of the index of Clement VIII (i. 548, ii. 28) 
might be added two now before me—Urbino, 1596, and Piacenza, 1617— 
a matter of no moment except for the sake of completeness. In the 
account (ii. 24, ». 8 and 8) of Capiferrea’s ‘ Elenchus’ of 1632 and the 
addenda accompanying it, it is described from a copy at Oxford, and is 
spoken of as ‘apparently a reprint of the Roman edition ;’ while the addenda, 
consisting of the index of Clement VIII and subsequent decrees up to 
1629, are described as to all appearance printed at the same time, and a 
bad reproduction of the Roman edition. The volume is rather a puzzle, 
but from an examination of my copy, which tallies precisely with the 
description of the Oxford one, I have no doubt that the ‘ Elenchus’ is the 
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genuine Roman edition, and that the addenda have been merely bound up 
with it. Had they been printed together, the register would have been 
continuous, whereas the ‘ Elenchus’ ends with a sheet of eight pages, in 
place of the customary twenty-four, and the index of Clement VIII com- 
mences not only a new paging but a new register. Besides, the water- 
marks of the two portions, though similar in general design, differ in details. 

One subject seems to me to have received inadequate treatment—the 
issue of licenses to read prohibited books. Numerous scattered allusions 
to it are to be found, but a comprehensive sketch is lacking, which the 
exhaustive learning of Dr. Reusch would have rendered exceedingly in- 
teresting. The papal policy varied continually in the granting of these 
licenses, and at intervals all outstanding ones were revoked. At onetime 
all bishops and inquisitors were authorised to issue them, as in the 
Tridentine rules, iv, vi; then at another we find it specified as a peculiar 
and limited privilege of the congregation of the index that it can grant 
to its examiners the right to read forbidden books in the strict line of their 
duty ; and then again unlimited right is vested in the congregation. If 
all these and other variations had been noted and compared, possibly some 
explanation might have been deduced from them. Possibly also some 
light might be thrown on the subject by the sudden and repeated revoca- 
tions of all licenses, such as those by Gregory XV in 1622 and Urban VIII 
in 1631 (Bullar. Roman. ed. Luxemb., iii. 493, v. 220') which Dr. Reusch 
does not mention. The latter has interest because it gave occasion to the 
Spanish Inquisition to assert its independence by solemnly decreeing that 
the licenses issued by the inquisitor general were not affected, although 
Urban had expressly excepted only those granted personally by himself. 
A good deal of matter on the subject is to be gathered from Catalani’s book 
‘ De Secretario Sacre Congregationis Indicis,’ and possibly the wavering 
papal policy may only be an indication of the greed of the officials, for these 
licenses were worth money, and Father Curci tells us (Reusch, ii. 1169) 
that at present a few lire and a certificate from a confessor will procure 
permission to read all prohibited books, present and future, with the 
exception of two or three especially obnoxious works. 

Probably some error of reference has led Dr. Reusch to speak (i. 72) 
of the bull Apostolatus of Urban IV in 1364 (Bullar. i. 261) as furnishing 
the model for the earlier forms of the bull in cana Domini, for it is not a 
bull of anathema, but simply an enlargement of the jurisdiction of the 
papal chamberlain. The origin of the curses in cena Domini I think 
may be traced to the Verona decree of Lucius III in 1184 (Lucii P. P. 
iii. Epist. 171), growing, through general excommunications uttered by 
Innocent III and Honorius III (Innoc. P. P. ILI. Regest. ii. 228 ; Raynald. 
Annal. ann. 1220, No. 23), to a bull by Gregory IX in 1229 (Raynald. 
ann. 1229, No. 87-41), perfected by Nicholas III in 1280 (Bullar. i. 156), 
which, allowing for the special grievances of the thirteeuth ceatury, would 
seem to be the progenitor of the famous subsequent anathemas. The 
synod of Worms in 1610, alluded to in this connexion (i. 77, ». 3), I think 
ought to be of Ermeland (Warmiensis), and the reference to Hartzheim 


' I may here note a typographical error in section 2 of the bull of 1631 as printed 
in the Bullarium, v. 220, col. 2, 1. 9 from top, where, on collating it with an original 
broadside copy of the bull, it appears .hat judicibus has been printed for indicibus. 
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should be ‘ix. 884’ and not ‘viii.’ Absolute typographical accuracy we 
all know to be a matter not to be hoped for, however earnestly desired, 
and while these volumes are surprisingly correct, in view of their multi- 
tude of names and dates and citations, the inevitable slips sometimes 
occur.” 

All this is microscopic criticism only to be justified by the eminent 
merits and permanent importance of Dr. Reusch’s labours, for it is not 
too much to say that to the student of culture and civilisation since the 
Reformation no books will prove more serviceable than these; there are 
none on his shelves to which he will find himself referring more frequently 
or with so large a measure of satisfaction. 

It were greatly to be wished that Dr. Reusch would supplement his 
works with one of the same thorough character on the secular censorship 
of the press—the efforts and devices of governments to limit the freedom 
of thought and expression. Such a book, written with the exactness and 
impartiality of his present volumes, would present much curious detail 
and would teach many valuable lessons. To some extent he has already 
trenched upon this field when rulers have issued lists of forbidden books, 
more or less in conjunction with the Roman index. Censorship, in fact, 
could only be thoroughly successful when church and state went hand in 
hand, and there was an inquisition in working order to enforce effectually 
their decrees. Great as the influence of the Roman Index has been, its 
results have been infinitesimal in comparison with what they would have 
been had the spiritual and secular forces been everywhere conjoined, as 
they were in Spain and in parts of Italy, to resist the march of ideas and 
to preserve the faithful from contamination. As it was, in spite of un- 
relaxing effort, the Holy See was incessantly deploring the constant 
increase of the pestilence of evil books, which multiplied like the heads 
of the Lernwan hydra, and remained immortal in spite of the anathema. 
Could the censorship have had its way unchecked, European literature 
would have been a very different thing from what it is. From Rabelais 
and Montaigne, from the ‘ Religio Medici’ of Sir Thomas Browne and the 
‘Essay on the Understanding’ of John Locke, to Voltaire and Rosmini, 
the list of condemned writers is full of illustrious names of every kind, 
whose influence has triumphed over the obscurantism that sought to bury 
them in oblivion. Machiavelli was placed in the first class of authors by 
the Tridentine index—those of whom all the works, present and future, 
are prohibited—and he is still kept there in the 1887 index of Leo XIII; 
Urban VIII in 1631 specified him and Charles Dumoulin as the two 
writers for whom no licenses to read should ever be granted; yet in 1782 
a complete edition of his works was issued in Florence, and I presume 
that few intelligent catholics at the present day would hesitate to consult 
them, even though the bull Apostolice sedis of 1869 revived in full vigour 
the penalties of the obsolete bulls in cena Domini for all who read for- 
bidden books. Henry CHarzes Lea. 


2 Such errata as have occurred to me are—I: 368, 1. 6 from bottom, 15 should be 
25; 596, 1. 10 from top, 1439 should be 1539; 615, the reference to Illescas should be 
p. 593. IL: 247, 1.27 from top, 1651 should be 165%. In the index to vol. i. under 
Carranza, there should be a reference to p. 455. In the index to vol. ii. p. 1251, there 
should be a reference to Mercier, p. 917; and in p. 1264, to Fr. de Vargas, p. 196. 
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Essays by the late Mark Pattison, sometime Rector of Lincoln College. 
Collected and arranged by Henry NetTtesnip. 2 vols. (Oxford : at 
the Clarendon Press. 1889.) 


Tus is perhaps hardly the place for raising the question as to what might 
have been the mcsi suitable memorial of the varied literary labours of 
Mark Pattison ; nor could it be discussed to much purpose by the present 
writer. My personal acquaintance with ‘the rector’ was but slight, 
although I cherish a lively remembrance not only of his caustic wit in 
conversation, but also of his genuine liberality of mind in both literary and 
academical transactions. There can, [ think, be no doubt that the large 
majority of the essays in this collection are worthy of their author’s name, 
and that, taken together, they very fairly illustrate the qualities which 
made him a force in his generation. The editing is unobtrusively and, 
except here and there, efficiently done. Naturally enough, the choice 
made among the author’s remains errs, if anything, in the direction of a 
pious unwillingness to omit. Not that we find here anything of the kind 
which the essayist himself bluntly describes as ‘the sweepings of an 
author’s study.’ But the first three papers in the first volume at all 
events, and one or two of those which follow, can scarcely be said to 
possess any but a biographical interest. Was it worth while to pass 
through the judicial hands of Mr. Freeman a paraphrased fragment from 
Gregory of Tours, introduced by some more or less apposite generalities 
on the pictorial manner of writing history exemplified by Augustin 
Thierry? Was it quite fair to the reputation of Reinhold Pauli to reprint 
a singularly slight notice of one of his popular series of historical sketches, 
at the risk of showing how little the writer knew of the researches on 
which Pauli based his account of the Hanseatic steelyard? And would 
Mr. Pattison himself have relished the preservation of so undeniably meagre 
an account as that which follows of the ‘ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,’ 
where hardly an attempt is made to introduce the reader into the quite 
peculiar (and it must be allowed quite peculiarly gross) atmosphere out of 
which that satire grew, and in which it had its being ? 

For several of the essays which follow our historical literature is in- 
contestably the richer, and these Professor Nettleship and his coadjutors 
deserve sincere thanks for republishing. I am told by one of the most 
distinguished of the late Mark Pattison’s friends and present editors that 
he liked to speculate, by way of jest, on his relationship to the celebrated 
Mamert Patisson, who ‘ married the widow of Robert IL’ (Estienne) ‘ and 
succeeded to his business.’ And indeed something like an elective 
affinity might almost seem to have attracted him to the leading spirits 
of the French renascence and of that French reformation which, in 
defiance of Francis I, was inseparable from the other movement. He 
was drawn to them, and such as they, not so much even by his unquench- 
able love of books and learning, which the essays on the Stephenses, 
Muretus, Scaliger, and Huet alike delightfully illustrate, as by his 
sympathy with the power of self-concentration upon the search after 
truth, and with the consequent true freedom of spirit belonging to none 
but the intellectually and morally awakened. His familiarity with the 
language, literature, and learning of France in the sixteenth century and 
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in the following period naturally extended itself to other aspects of these 
times of civil and religious conflict, and no historian of the religious 
wars and of the reign of Henry IV is likely to turn without advantage 
either to the ‘ Life of Casaubon ’ or to the materials for the Life of Joseph 
Sealiger, which was unfortunately destined to remain among the great 
works that might have been. The Quarterly essay on £caliger is in its 
way a masterpiece ; but Mr. Nettleship was well-advised in supplementing 
it by two chapters, or portions of chapters, written for the biography, 
although in these some of the passages of the essay are almcst textually 
reproduced. One of these fragments develops the account of Sealiger’s 
early studies and of his versification ; the second gives a particularly 
interesting narrative of his relation to the noble family to whose friend- 
ship in the midst of war and persecution he—and through him the cause 
of learning—owed so much. This truly masculine and intelligent species 
of patronage commends itself to a writer who scorns alike Francis I's 
shallow magnificence and Henry IV’s barely disguised selfishness, while 
he holds that, when examined, even ‘ Louis XIV’s patronage of letters 
will be found to contain as much base metal as the other glories of the 
siécle.’ As for Sealiger himself, Mr. Pattison, adhering characteristically 
to his unalterable point of view, declares that ‘ he could not have been a 
catholic ;’ for over a mind which, like his, had attained to a clear insight 
into the claims of criticism the church of Rome could no longer exercise 
her spell. No objection can be taken to this way of putting the matter, 
for a fundamental difference which Rome herself has been careful to 
emphasise is here uncovered. The true tolerance which underlay Mark 
Pattison’s philosophy of religion is at the same time shown by his treat- 
ment of such lives as thai of Muretus, who certainly did not show himself 
stiff-necked at Rome in the heyday of the catholic reaction, and that of 
Huet, whom, ‘ éléve and inmate of the Jesuits’ as he was, the essayist 
treats with remarkable fairness, showing that there was no hypocrisy even 
in his theory of the connexion between faith and ‘ honest doubt ’—a theory 
of which many varieties of minds have welcomed the flattering unction. 
(In a later essay cn Pope the writer, by the way, permits himself a sneer at 
the poet’s ‘ catholis education,’ which is to some extent atoned for by his 
defending Pope’s adherence to his paternal faith against a sneer from 
Mr. Elwin.) He can even, to use a rather Lanale phrase, ‘ tolerate in- 
tolerance ;’ for the essay on Calvin, which opens Mr. Nettleship’s second 
volume, renders full justice to a man and a system with which Mark 
Pattison could never have sympathised except on reflexion. He has as- 
suredly not often written better or more forcibly than when vindicating 
the historical necessity of the politico-religious system of Calvin—a neces- 
sity and a justification by no means involving a condemnation of the 
libertins, to whose predecessors Geneva owed her independence of both 
Savoy and Rome. 

Of the essays contained in the second volume of this collection the 
interest largely lies outside the scope of comments suitable to these 
pages. I pass over the narrative of ‘the Calas tragedy,’ except to ex- 
press a wish that a fuller explanation had been given of the ‘ highly con- 
scientious ’ conduct of M. de la Salle, which seems to have been simply 
fatal to the cause of innocence which he had so courageously defended. 
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The biographical essay on Warburton strikes me as far superior to that 
on F. A. Wolf in the first volume, which, so to speak, wants background, 
and though full of positive assertions makes a thin impression. One of — 
the best points in the account of Warburton, on whose pride the whirligig 
of time has certainly worked a very full revenge, is the ready acknowledg- 
ment of certain mitigating features in a character which, though that of 
an intellectual gladiator, had its humaner sides. Warburton's corre- 
spondence with John Byrom may be cited as a further illustration of the 
good-nature which was his at bottom. The paper on Montaigne, which 
is appropriately cast in a much lighter mould, successfully refutes a para- 
doxical attempt to prove him a courtier and man of business; that on 
Elwin’s Pope, with a mercilessness which cannot be denounced as un- 
deserved, exposes perhaps the most unnatural conduct of editor towards 
author known in the whole history of modern literature. The case was 
too flagrant not to warrant plain speaking ; but tomy mind Mark Pattison 
is seen to more advantage in his gentler hour, placidly expounding the late 
Mr. Buckle’s philosophy of history and then contrasting the philosopher's 
principles of positive science, more in sorrow than in anger, with his 
triumphant descent ‘ down the broad stream of a deductive process.’ By 
the side of these criticisms, and one or two other papers of a general 
interest, innocently stands Mark Pattison’s contribution to ‘ Essays and 
Reviews.’ Its significance of course has passed away, not so much 
because the book is half forgotten, in which this essay, studiously mode- 
rate and guarded in tone, and incapable, one should think, of offending 
even the most sensitive mind, found a place, but because this study on 
the history of the theory of religious belief in England in a much misre- 
presented period (1688-1750) has since its appearance been superseded 
by ampler and more comprehensive studies on the same subject. The 
essay on ‘ Theology in Germany,’ on the contrary, was written by a hand 
no longer afraid to strike ; its encyclopedic manner is that of which the re- 
flexion is still perceptible here and there on the surface of the ‘ religious 
conflict ’ imposed upon our age. The finest and most characteristic im- 
pulses discoverable in the late Mr. Pattison’s ecclesiastical and university 
essays animate the third and, as it seems to me, by far the most valuable 
of this group, the brilliant diatribe on learning in the church of England, 
though here also a less sweeping method of accusation would not have 
impaired the effect of the argument. Although apt to over-indulge his 
foible for generalisation, and unable to spare even philanthropical societies 
the passing ebullition of a spleen first moved by profounder causes, Mark 
Pattison is as a writer never untrue to the instincts in his nature which 
made him so rare an example among us of the love of learning and letters 
for their own sake. And yet not for their own sake either; for, as he is 
not afraid to maintain, ‘the primary value of all literature is not beauty, 
but truth.’ A. W. Warp. 


The Legislative Systems operative in Ireland, from the Invasion of 
Henry II to the Union, 1172-1800. By the Rt. Hon. J. T. Batu, 
LL.D. D.C.L. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1888.) 

THE purpose of Dr. Ball in this book is to give a clear and compendious 

account ‘ of the legislative systems operative in Ireland prior to its union 
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with Great Britain ;’ and we agree with him that there is room for the 
work, though he has been partly forestalled by prior authorities. The 
book is, on the whole, a good one; but its merits, if great, are some- 
what unequal. Dr. Ball has described exceedingly well the origin and 
development of the assemblies which ultimately became the Irish parlia- 
ment, as far as statutes and judicial decisions contain information on 
the subject ; and we would especially commend his learned chapters on 
the relations between the parliaments of England and Ireland through 
the centuries that preceded the union. As a purely constitutional treatise, 
indeed, the work is throughout of real excellence; the structure and 
organisation of the Irish legislature, from its infancy to its full maturity, 
are carefully, so to speak, dissected, and placed before us, in their minutest 
parts, by a patient, a skilful, and a profound anatomist. Nor has Dr. 
Ball altogether failed in a task that requires higher powers than these ; 
he has endeavoured, to some extent, to inform this dead mechanism with 
its life in the past; and he has tried to set before us what, at different 
times, were the characteristics of the Irish parliaments, the genius of their 
legislation, and the spirit of their rule, and the qualities of some of their 
most conspicuous personages. His account of the condition of the parlia- 
ment in College Green during the first eighty years of the eighteenth 
cen ‘ury, although deficientin important points, contains much that deserves 
attention ; and his sketches of Grattan, of Foster, of Castlereagh are dis- 
criminating and just, if not striking. The historical part of the book, 
in a word, though full of omissions and wanting in depth, is interesting, 
and not without value, even if, as we think, it is somewhat confused 
with its antiquarian and purely legal parts; and, in our judgment, it 
might have been left out, to the advantage of the treatise asa whole. It 
is as a thinker, however, on Irish history, and accordingly on that of the 
Irish parliament, that Dr. Ball has been least successful; and he is not 
equal to his task in this province. He has nowhere taken a comprehensive 
survey of the political and social condition of Ireland during the long 
period corftprised in his work ; and he seems to be unconscious how this 
was the paramount and determining force that moulded her parliamentary 
destinies. In his account of the annals of the Irish parliament he has 
not reached the law that is within the law; he has shown us what that 
parliament was and what it accomplished, but he has not traced or tried 
to explain the numerous, complex, and peculiar influences which gave it 
its character and shaped its fortunes. 

The parliament of Ireland bad nothing in common with the institutions 
of the aboriginal race. It was a foundation of conquest and grew with its 
growth ; and during the six centuries of its existence it retained, save in 
one instance, its exotic character. Like its original in England, Dr. Ball 
remarks, it was developed out of the royal council; but the principle of 
representation was established in it in the first years of the fourteenth 
century, and its antiquity, at least in name, is venerable. Its jurisdiction, 
however, until the Tudor period, extended only to the limits of the Pale, 
a domain ever narrowing during three hundred years ; and, except as an 
alien and hostile power, it had no authority in the true Irish Jand, the seat 
of the half-conquered Celtic tribes. Dr. Ball ought to have made this 
more clear : the Irish parliament of Plantagenet times was, in fact, simply 
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the high court of a colony planted firmly only in a part, of Leinster ; and 
its legislation, of which the famous statute of Kilkenny is a good average 
specimen, drew a dark and indelible line of distinction between the 
Irishry and the Anglo-Norman settlers. As the dominion of England 
was advanced by the sword in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
the sphere of the Irish parliament was also enlarged; and, in the later 
years of Elizabeth, the old convention of the Pale had expanded into a 
supreme assembly, which embraced almost nine-tenths of a country 
reduced to subjection by force and terror. James I succeeded; and Dr. 
Ball ascribes to the Irish parliaments of the first two Stuarts some- 
thing like a really national character. This, however, is mistaking names 
for things: these assemblies, no doubt, controlled all Ireland; but the 
power of the crown of England and of the dominant colony was assured 
by a well prepared majority of votes ; they legalised and upheld the rights 
of conquest ; their legislation and the methods of their rule were steadily 
hostile to the native race ; and though as yet they were comparatively free 
from the sectarian ascendency of after times, the puritan spirit prevailed 
in them, and vexed and oppressed a catholic people. The Irish parlia- 
ment quailed at the power of Strafford, and went to wreck in the civil war 
that followed ; and, whatever conclusion we may draw from the fact, it 
was suppressed during the régime of Cromwell, who made representatives 
of Ireland sit at Westminster, and inaugurated the union of the present 
century. At the restoration the institution was revived, with little change 
in ‘its later type as long as Charles II was upon the throne; but it was 
suddenly transformed by the revolution of 1688, and, for a moment, it 
was stamped with a character wholly different from that which had 
belonged to it. Tyrconnell’s parliament was a revolutionary gathering 
of the representatives of the conquered Irishry and of the injured 
catholic settlers of the Pale; and it was the nearest approach to a 
truly Irish parliament which has been seen in the annals of Ireland. 
Its brief hour of triumph was marked by a rising of the Celtic peasantry 
against their lords, by an agrarian movement essentially the same as 
that witnessed in our own times, and by barbarous proscriptions and 
confiscations ; and though we can, in part, account for his reticence, Dr. 
Ball ought to have dwelt at more length on these pregnant and most 
significant facts. After the reconquest of Ireland by William III the 
Irish parliament was again restored, but it was more exclusive and more 
denationalised than it had been in the days of the Stuarts. It was little 
more than an appanage of the crown, and the close corporation of a ruling 
caste divided in race and faith from a downtrodden people and possess- 
ing the undisputed authority of the sword; its portals were shut to the 
vanquished Irishry, described in its statutes as the common enemy.’ 

A parliament of this kind, a mere creature of power and of a dominant 
and alien class, and without popular support or sympathy, from the nature 
of the case had little strength. The best part of Dr. Ball’s book, we have 
said, is that in which he has described the relations of the English and 
Irish parliaments—the efforts of the first to assert their supremacy, the 
attempts of the second to maintain their authority. This is a learned and 
conscientious piece of work; but the subject is one of little present 
interest, though it aroused the seva indignatio of Swift, inspired the 
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passionate tongue of Grattan, and was the occasion of long and very able 
controversies. A candid review of history proves that—apart from re- 
strictions imposed on it by a celebrated statute of its own making—the 
Irish parliament, whatever were its rights, was, in fact, over and over 
again controlled by the parliament of England, if this last body thought 
it worth its while to put forth its power; and this, as Burke has remarked, 
was to be expected in the event of conflicts between the legislatures of a 
great ruling state and of a weak dependency. For more than a century 
the English parliament, itself only in its feeble infancy, did not interfere 
with that of Ireland, because doubtless this did not clash with it; but 
it is significant that, at this very period, representatives from Ireland 
sometimes appeared at Westminster, as if to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the mother country. Under the house of Lancaster the English 
parliament acquired great and increasing influence, and more than once 
it asserted its right to bind Ireland by express enactments, the Anglo- 
Norman colony haying, in the main, adhered to the side of the house of 
York, and being hostile to Henry VI. When the Tudor monarchy had 
become supreme, the Irish parliament, by its own act, placed itself in 
subjection to the crown of England, and, to some extent, to the English 
legislature: by Poynings’ famous law, as it was called, passed, Dr. Ball 
has omitted to state, in the supposed interest of the colony of the Pale, 
all statutes hitherto in force in England were from that time to be law 
in Ireland; and the Irish parliament was made wholly subordinate, the 
initiative of its legislation being conferred on the council in Dublin, 
subject to the control and ratification of that in England. Poynings’ 
law, in fact, as it was first intended, reduced the lrish parliament to a 
mere vestry, to register the decrees of the two councils; but this inter- 
pretation was relaxed by degrees, and, subject to the check of the ruling 
councils, the Irish parliament regained the right to propose and to debate 
‘ heads of bills,’ obtaining in this way, ‘ although in fetters,’ the privilege 
of free and open discussion. The statute, however, all but placed the 
Irish parliament at the mercy of the crown; and meanwhile its powers 
had been further curtailed by the prerogative doctrines of the sixteenth 
century, and by the ever-growing strength of the English parliament. 
The right of the houses at Westminster to make laws for Ireland, at first 
timidly denied by the judges, was ultimately established by a solemn 
decision ; and the doctrine that Ireland was a mere conquered country, a 
favourite tenet of Coke and Davis, drew with it the doctrine that the 
English parliament had a title to legislate at will for Ireland, in the 
opinion, at least, of Stuart lawyers. This principle was scornfully 
maintained by Strafford in what he deemed the interests of Charles 1; and 
it was vindicated, without restriction or scruple, by the Long parliament 
in the plenitude of its power, and by Cromwell, who, as we have seen, 
suppressed the Irish parliament as a kind of evil nuisance. After the 
Restoration, the English parliament more than ever legislated for Ireland, 
without challenge; and this is the more remarkable because these laws, 
based on the exclusive mercantile system, were very injurious to Irish 
commerce. The same results were seen in the reigns of William III 
and Anne; and at last, in the reign of George I, the parliament of 
England, having by this time acquired complete ascendency in the state, 
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took upon itself to decide the question; it declared, by a well-known 
statute, that its jurisdiction extended to Ireland, that it had power to 
make laws for the Irish people, and that Ireland ‘was a subordinate 
and dependent kingdom.’ The English house of lords was, at the same 
time, made the ultimate court of appeal for Ireland, the court of king’s 
bench in England having also assumed a right to control and regulate the 
Irish courts. 

Dr. Ball’s account of the Irish parliament from this period until 
1782 is excellent as a summary of constitutional law. That parliament 
was an ignoble caricature of the great assembly supreme at Westminster, 
which, though fashioned on an aristocratic type, was nevertheless the 
organ of a proud, free nation. The Irish house of commons was ruled 
by the crown and by a committee of Irish nobles, and the weak and 
scanty popular element in it was that of an alien caste cut off from its 
countrymen. It had no control over the executive government, which was 
generally administered by an English junta; it possessed scarcely any 
of the rights and privileges which had made the English house of 
commons the mainspring of the state. It had not the power either of 
the purse or of the sword, for it had scarcely any hold on the national 
revenue, and no Irish mutiny act existed; it had vindicated none of the 
great franchises secured by the Revolution of 1688, for the judges were de- 
pendent, and there was no Habeas Corpus Act; and, unpopular as it was 
in its essence, it was not even intrusted with its close electorate, for it 
could be dissolved only on the demise of the crown, or, as seldom hap- 
pened, at the will of the minister. Besides, the Irish parliament could 
be reduced to impotence, if the executive chose, through Poynings’ 
law; and its legislation and acts were ever liable to be annulled by 
those of the houses at Westminster. It was, in a word, as has well been 
said, a mere ‘ petty provincial synod‘ representing the Irish protestant 
oligarchy ; it was alienated even from presbyterian Ireland by this time 
firmly established in Ulster; and what it was to the mass of the Irish 
people, its administrative rule and the penal code attest in a mournful 
page of history. This state of things, however, was changed by degrees, 
and ut last was suddenly and violently transformed. The Anglo- 
protestant and ruling class in Ireland insensibly acquired Irish sym- 
pathies; became dissatisfied with the false position in which ‘ they 
knelt to England on the necks of their countrymen ;’ and resented the 
degradation of the parliament in College Green, and the impoverishment 
of the country largely due to the exclusion of Ireland from British 
commerce through the legislation of the English parliament. Simul- 
taneously the influences of the eighteenth century made themselves felt 
with increasing force; the persecution of catholic Ireland ceased; the 
penal code became, in part, obsolete; and though the Celtic peasantry 
remained mere serfs, a considerable class among the Irish catholics 
became possessed of wealth, and of its result, power. This revolution 
in thought and opinion made its way slowly into the Irish parliament, 
impervious as it was to popular forces. The rule of the English junta 
was successfully assailed, and power was largely transferred to great 
Irish families which had some regard for national interests. Men of 
real eminence began to appear and to predominate in the Irish house of 
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commons, and strenuous efforts were made to secure for it control over 
the army at home and the revenue. An octennial bill, which made an 
appeal to the electorate necessary every eight years, was the first con- 
spicuous popular triumph ; but this was erelong followed by a relaxation 
of the commercial restrictions imposed by England, and by a partial 
mitigation of the penal code, which held catholic Ireland in mere sub- 
jection. ‘The dawn of free trade and the first beams of liberty’ had 
only begun to shine in Ireland, when the volunteer movement of 1780-82 
led to a complete change in the relations between the legislatures of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and secured to the Irish parliament powers and 
rights which it had never really possessed before. Its authority on the 
national taxes and the army was considerably enlarged ; it was permitted 
to pass a Habeas Corpus Act, and to free the judges from dependence on 
the crown and on the superior courts in England; and it gained for 
Irishmen other privileges enjoyed by Englishmen since 1688. The 
change wrought in its constitution was, however, the most essential fact 
in the revolution that was now accomplished. The Irish parliament 
was set free from the fetters in which it had long been bound by the 
repeal of Poynings’ law and of the act of George 1; the parliament at 
Westminster solemnly renounced jurisdiction over it, and even control ; 
and it acquired the status of an all but sovereign legislature, co-ordinate 
in rank with that of Great Britain. 

Dr. Ball ought to have explained more fully the working and the 
position of the Irish parliament during the eighteen years of its boasted 
independence. That parliament had a right to direct the affairs of Ireland 
abroad and at home; it could pass a tariff hostile to British commerce ; 
it could regulate the trade of Ireland with France ; it could change the 
civil and criminal law of the island ; it could transform the arrangements 
of all kinds of property. It was subjected, however, to two recognised 
checks, the one nominal, the other effective; its acts were not valid 
until they obtained a certificate under the great seal of England; and, 
unlike the-British parliament, it did not appoint, and it scarcely con- 
trolled, the executive government, which was nominated and swayed by 
the English Cabinet. It was brought, moreover, under English influence, 
through indirect and unavowed means, infinitely more potent than legal 
restrictions. Though it had become a supreme legislature, its organic 
structure had not been changed : it remained filled with nominees of the 
crown and of great families leagued with the Castle ; and it was still the 
assembly of a mere caste, not in harmony with the mass of the nation. 
Not a hundred of the three hundred seats in the house of commons 
were in the hands of the electorate, narrow and close as that was; the 
government practically disposed of the rest ; and the British cabinet was 
thus, as a rule, assured of a decisive majority which it kept in obedience 
by places, pensions, and sometimes by open and shameless bribery. The 
Irish parliament, besides, was bound to England by the all-powerful 
instinet of self-preservation : an aristocracy of Teutonic descent imposed 
by conquest on a Celtic people, and separated from it by evil memories, it 
necessarily leant on the mother-country ; and however it might wrangle, 
complain, or cavil, it always looked to England for support and sympathy. 
Grattan’s parliament, therefore, as it has been fondly called, was thus 
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indissolubly knit to England by the tie of a practically common govern- 
ment, and by the bond of the strongest common interests; and, without 
dwelling on the politics of the hour, we shall simply remark that these 
securities would be wholly wanting, and could not exist, in the case of a 
modern home rule parliament. The power, however, of the Irish 
parliament, bound up as it was with the British connexion, proved 
dangerous to the safety of the state, and its centrifugal tendencies were 
more than once made manifest. The opposition in it often went lengths 
of obstruction and faction that did immense mischief; and, at the crisis of 
the great war with France, it seriously interfered with the executive 
government. On the regency question, too, as is well known, the Irish 
crossed the purpose of the British parliament, and possibly might have 
provoked civil war; and it scornfully rejected free trade with Great 
Britain, on the ground, mainly, that this would involve the payment ‘ of 
a tribute’ to the mother-country. The powers, in truth, of the Irish 
parliament, especially as regards external affairs, restricted as they were 
in their usual exercise, were too extensive and too indefinite to be com- 
patible with imperial unity; and this was perceived from the first 
moment even by the statesmen who had consented to the settlement of 
1782. 

The policy and conduct of Grattan’s parliament might have been 
better described in this volume. Its debates were often marked by 
extravagance, but men of the highest eminence were seen in it; and 
Flood, Foster, Parsons, Fitzgibbon, Curran, Plunket, Bushe, and, 
chief of all, Grattan, would have shed lustre on any assembly. The 
practical good it effected is, at least, questionable ; Dublin certainly im- 
proved under its assiduous care, but the rest of the country made little 
progress, and any real advance was far more due to the relaxation of the 
penal code, and of the restraints on commerce, accomplished before 
1782, than to the ‘ magical influence of the national spirit,’ which never 
prevailed in the assembly at College Green. The legislation and the 
rule of Grattan’s parliament were always fashioned on the old model; 
they embodied the ideas of an oligarchic class dependent on England, 
corrupt to the core, and separated from five-sixths of the nation; they 
represented the ascendency of a sect and a caste. The house of commons 
persistently refused to reform itself from 1782 onwards; it repelled Grat- 
tan’s efforts to lessen the scandal of the extortions of the dominant church ; 
it enforced a draconie code against a starving peasantry; it would not 
even listen to a land question already beginning to provoke complaint ; 
it remained crowded with nominees of the crown and of an aristocracy of 
protestant landlords; its administration was harsh and onesided ; it op- 
pressed the presbyterian Irishman and the catholic alike. Even the one 
great liberal measure it passed—the catholic relief bill of 1793—was due 
far more to the influence of Pitt, and in some degree, perhaps, to the 
tendencies of the age, than to real sympathy with catholic Ireland; and, 
significantly, this wise remedial law was violently opposed by some of its 
ablest leaders. As was to have been expected, the institution failed 
when subjected to the strain of real trial. The French Revolution found 
England sound ; but it fastened on the diseased frame of Ireland. Pres- 
byterian Ireland, now loyal to a man, was the first to rebel against a state 
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of things which excluded it from the rights of citizenship ; and the contagion 
gradually spread to the masses of catholic Ireland in degraded serfdom. A 
horrible war of race and sect followed, put down at last by the sword of Eng- 
land; the Irish parliament proved quite unequal to cope with a crisis of 
frightful peril ; but when the victory had been won, it disgraced itself by bar- 
barous legislation against its prostrate foes, and it exhibited, in its worst 
aspects, the spirit of an oppressive caste in its hour of triumph. Pitt, 
after long delays, made his mind up to abolish an assembly which, in its 
brief existence, had proved a source of peril and trouble to the state, and 
had left Ireland a land of disorder and mourning. Dr. Ball has justly 
remarked that the best thinkers of the eighteenth century concurred in 
advocating the union of Ireland with Great Britain ; he cites Montesquieu 
and Adam Smith, but he might have added other great names ; and, for 
our part, we believe that Pitt, a clear-sighted rather than a far-sighted 
minister, had been somewhat remiss in this matter. The Irish parlia- 
ment at first opposed the union, but it was won over by the logic of 
Lord Clare, by its own fears of the nation it held down, by perhaps the 
prevailing sense of the country, and, last and not least, by the free use of 
gold ; and, in Castlereagh’s language, it was probably well ‘ to buy up the 
fee-simple of Irish corruption,’ in order to attain a great imperial object. 
Grattan, in his pathetic language, ‘sate by the cradle of Irish liberty, 
and followed its hearse,’ and we may sympathise with a high-souled 
patriot in his passionate resistance to the union he denounced; but the 
ideal he looked to was, we fear, impossible. It is difficult to suppose 
that the Irish parliament would have changed its nature in the course 
of time, and have ultimately become ‘the beneficent organ of a disen- 
thralled and united people.’ It is deeply to be lamented that the union 
was not accompanied by the measures of relief and of justice which, 
Pitt said, were its complement; but history, we are convinced, will say 
that the statesman who put an end to the Irish parliament has, in this 
respect, deserved well of his country. 
= Witu1am O’Connor Morris. 


Scharnhorst. Von Max Lenmann. 2 vols. (Leipzig: 8. Hirzel. 
1886-7.) 


THE importance of this work, which but for accidental causes would have 
received an earlier notice here, from some points of view hardly admits 
of exaggeration. But this very circumstance imposes definite limits upon 
the observations suggested by it to a ‘ person of the civil class,’ and 
these limits I shall be readily excused for respecting. There can be little 
fear that M. Lehmann’s exhaustive history of the changes in the Prussian 
military system will escape the notice of experts, especially in a country 
the reorganisation of whose own army has to be conducted under the fitful 
glare of the public eye. I will accordingly content myself in this brief 
notice with indicating how successfully the author of this the first adequate 
biography of Scharnhorst has established in detail a fact on which for 
once neither historians nor politicians have found it possible to differ. 
That in the transformation of the Prussian army, which has resulted in 
something yery like the transformation cf the German people, the prin- 
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cipal share belonged to Scharnhorst, is sufficiently known to English 
réaders from Professor Seeley’s ‘ Life of Stein ;’ and it may be remarked 
in passing that nothing could better illustrate the remarkable complete- 
ness of Mr.’ Seeley’s work than the measure in which he has anticipated 
in all essentials the statements on this head of Scharnhorst’s most 
recent biographer. What grander epitaph could be written on any man’s 
tomb than the words which in his old age Stein spoke of Scharnhorst : 
‘The military systems of the Prussian monarchy owe their origin to a 
man whose noble character was disciplined by science, experience, and 
reflexion, who was profoundly modest and devotedly patriotic.’? But it 
is now for the first time that we are enabled to verify by a close examina- 
tion of his career the judgment that from first to last unselfish devotion 
to duty remained the keynote of his character and the mainspring of 
his actions. Little that he said or wrote bears on it the mark of self- 
conscious genius working out its way with resistless energy like that of 
Stein, nor was he gifted with what may truly be called the poetic fire of 
the greatest among the associates of his chief endeavours, Gneisenau, or 
perhaps even with the effective expository power of Clausewitz. Yet he 
was devoid neither of personal ambition nor of tenderness of sentiment, 
nor of the power of moral indignation. He knew himself, and in private 
at the last confessed that he knew himself, fit to lead to victory the 
army which his labours had called into life; and he told his daughter 
that he would give all his seven decorations, and his life to boot, for the 
chance of a single day’s command-in-chief. But nothing of the kind 
ever fell to his lot. In his very first campaign (1793), which he made 
as a captain of artillery in the Hanoverian service, the decisive influence 
which he exercised upon the issue of the battle of Hondschotten re- 
mained unacknowledged, though he received praise from King George for 
the gallantry exhibited by him and his ‘grey horsemen’ in a skirmish 
near Menin. His first services of marked importance were rendered in 
connexion with the siege of that fortress and the famous sortie of the 
defenders; but two months passed before he obtained his majority. 
In the Prussian service his conduct in the field—at Auerstiidt, on the 
long retreat to Liibeck with Bliicher, and above all at Eylau—would 
have marked out a more fortunate or a more pushing man for the supreme 
command when the day of revanche at last arrived, and when he had long 
become the soul of the administration of the army; but in 1813, when 
the Russo-Prussian forces at last advanced westwards and the command- 
in-chief was given to Kutusoff, Scharnhorst waived his claim even to the 
command of one of the two armies which were sent forward, and warmly 
pressed it upon Bliicher. ‘ It was impossible,’ he wrote to his daughter, 
‘for me to take any command ; I contented myself with bringing forward 
good and useful men; this I could only carry through by renouncing 
everything for myself.’ It was as quartermaster-general that he made 
his last campaign, and took part in the battle of Gross-Gérschen, where 
he received his death-wound. His plan of operations had been rejected, 
and the battle was fought on a ground which, as practically useless for 
cavalry, he had sought to avoid. But all these disappointments he counted 
as nothing in comparison with the great objects for which he worked and 
strove and suffered ; and thus the laurels which he gained, though of a 
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far more modest foliage than those twined round the béton of many a 
Napoleonic marshal, were for the most part of the imperishable kind be- 
stowed by the conscience of posterity. 

M. Lehmann’s narrative is so clear in itself, and rests on so solid and 
extensive a basis of accuraie research, that his readers may willingly 
allow him the occasional latitude of hypothesis which is the solace of 
biographers. I by no means include in such instances the suggestion 
that on the fatal day of Auerstiidt Scharnhorst, ‘ banished’ though he was 
to the left wing by a sharp order of the duke of Brunswick, might with 
half a dozen squadrons of cavalry and a little mounted artillery have 
changed the fortune of the battle; Scharnhorst’s own account of the 
battle printed in Pertz’s ‘ Life of Gneisenau’ shows at once the truth of 
this assertion and the fact that it was precisely the want of mutual 
support and co-operation which lost the day. Nor is it necessary to 
quarrel with M. Lehmann’s description of the battle of Eylau (concern- 
ing which he prints, in an appendix to his first volume, a very remarkable 
extract from an article, probably from Scharnhorst’s hand, correcting the 
French bulletin) as one of ‘the mightiest in the history of the world.’ It 
was certainly one of the bloodiest of modern times ; and its significance is 
sufficiently marked by Napoleon’s immediate offer to Prussia of a separate 
peace. Whether, as M. Lehmann asserts, the confidence of the remaining 
powers in Prussia was restored by the return to power of Hardenberg, to 
whom the rejection of this offer. was largely due, remains a more doubtful 
question ; but it is perhaps useless to comment on assertions so conveniently 
vague. In his desire, very naturally suggested by the general consistency of 
Scharnhorst’s political sentiments and conduct, to prove this consistency 
flawless, his biographer seems to us here and there dangerously ingenious. 
Scharnhorst’s letter to the king of 18 May 1808, advising a complete 
adherence to Napoleon in return for an alleviation of the terrible burdens 
laid upon the Prussian provinces, may not be easily reconcilable with the 
directly contrary policy advocated by Stein, Gneisenau, and Scharnhorst 
himself after the outbreak of the Spanish insurrection and the commence- 
ment of armaments in Austria ; but it seems inadmissible to interpret it 
asa kind of argumentum ad absurduwm, mainly on the strength of a 
general expression as to better times coming contained in a letter written 
by him about the same time. Nor can it be overlooked that two years 
later, in March 1810, Scharnhorst was one of the ministers who assented 
in the last resort to an eventual cession of territory to France, a course 
in favour of which, as M. Lehmann shows, reasons were by no means 
wanting. Yet here again he hazards the conjecture, which appears to 
me to conflict with the general simplicity and straightforwardness of 
Scharnhorst’s method of reasoning in military and political affairs, that 
he signed this humiliating report only in order to excite in the king’s 
mind a disgust against the policy of submitting to France. For the 
apology which soon after his denunciation in the Journal de l’Empire, 
and his consequent dismissal in June of the same year from the Prussian 
ministry of war, though not from the royal service, Scharnhorst addressed 
through Hardenberg to ‘ the greatest monarch of the world,’ M. Lehmann 
fortunately attempts no palliation, except that it ‘served its purpose.’ 
There is a touch of humour (doubtless unconscious) in Scharnhorst’s 
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attempt to prove his admiration for the emperor by an article published 
by him in praise of General Buonaparte in a military journal conducted 
by him twelve years before, but, as it appears, not written by himself. 

Less pleasing than this tendency to make the best of those painful 
passages of his hero’s career, in which Scharnhorst—himself no Prussian 
by birth—had to submit to a necessity such as neither the king him- 
self nor many of his subjects were able to escape, are certain tones in 
this biography only too familiar in historians of its author’s school. I 
do not apologise for the expression ; for the formidable name of Heinrich 
von Treitschke, to whom the book is dedicated, stands on its second page ; 
and who will fail to recognise old acquaintances in ‘ the Roman pontifex,’ 
and ‘ the Sarmatic nobility,’ and the imbecile ‘ Guelphs,’ and the insidious 
‘Hofburg’? Weall know the peculiar reaction, as of a Hofprediger over- 
come by the associations of a jubilee, with which the national historians 
of the new era introduce the name of a Hohenzollern, great or schlicht, 
and the ineffable contempt with which they allude to such a dynasty as 
the ‘ Albertine.’ Such are perhaps the unavoidable results of a great 
state having allowed itself to be taught the art of war ‘ as itis conducted 
by the general staff of modern days,’ in contrast to ‘ those extempore per- 
formances ’ beyond which it seems the eighteenth century had even at 
its close been unable to reach. But one is, notwithstanding, at a loss to 
understand why distinguished writers of history need condescend to re- 
flect in their works such mere arrogances of victory, any more than they 
need at this time of day paraphrase Napoleon I as das gekrénte Scheusal. 
Part of the stock in trade is, as is well known, a tone in which contempt 
mingles with compassion towards our own misguided land; but M. 
Lehmann’s subject, and his hero’s own sentiments towards England, 
whose hospitality was repeatedly offered to him and to whose service he 
devoted two sons, forbade any insinuations of the kind in the present 
volumes. Ido not care to except a few by no means undeserved comments 
on the natural history of the British soldier of the Napoleonic wars, 
while an incidental reflexion upon the duke of Wellington, in the absence 
of more elucidation than is here vouchsafed, seems too discourteous for 
comment. 

But, leaving aside this ‘ fortunate empire of the isles’ and its military 
celebrities from the duke of Wellington to the duke of York (whose re- 
putation as a commander, by the way, Scharnhorst upheld so far as pos- 
sible), the biography before us in truth constitutes a tribute to that spirit 
of fidelity and endurance which is not idly claimed as one of the truest 
characteristics of the German race. Scharnhorst said of himself that he 
was not born to be a soldier, and was at first strongly averse to the choice 
of the military career by one of his sons. Treitschke has sketched with 
his own inimitable picturesqueness the contrast between Scharnhorst’s 
outer man and the ‘ Stramm’ officer of the accepted type. It was of 
course mere envy and malice which decried him as a mere schoolmaster, 
and with his contempt for the mere paraphernalia of soldiership he could 
afford to despise the sneer that in matters of daily service there was not 
a non-commissioned officer in his arm (the artillery) to whom he was 
equal. But apart from the pain given to his sensitive nature by the 
horrors of war there was little to justify his self-criticism. He had studied 
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the art of war too closely from almost every point of view not to be animated 
by a true scientific enthusiasm in observing, and to the best of his opportuni- 
ties taking his full share of, every campaign, battle, siege, or march with 
which he was concerned. More than this, however. He wasa born soldier 
by the moral tenacity of his character, by his unflinching loyalty to the flag, 
and by his refusal to acknowledge any defeat as final. Thus after, in the 
forty-sixth year of his life, he had entered the Prussian service, with- 
out being any more than Bliicher or Gneisenau a Prussian born, he was 
found ready to spend himself in it, and in twelve years of unexampled 
difficulties and trials, in the teeth of adverse influences of every description, 
virtually accomplished the Herculean task which fell to his lot. In these 
efforts he had little to encourage him but the consciousness of their im- 
portance and the sense of a superiority in his sphere of action which made 
the ultimate acceptance of his ideas a mere question of time. He was of 
lowly though respectable origin, for his paternal grandfather was neither 
more nor less than a Hanoverian peasant, though his father, an old non- 
commissioned officer, ultimately became through his marriage owner of a 
Rittergut. As a youth of eighteen years of age, to all intents and pur- 
poses self-educated, he entered the military school in the fortress of Wil- 
helmstein, established in the immediate vicinity of his native village by 
Count William of Schaumburg-Lippe. From this remarkable man, 
honoured by Goethe and other eminent contemporaries, and from his 
system, Scharnhorst during a four-years’ training derived those broader 
views of the military profession and its relations to the state which dis- 
tinguished him through life. It is even possible that Count William’s 
tentative endeavours to combine in miniature the systems of a standing 
army and of a militia or popular armament may have influenced the 
development of Scharnhorst’s ideas on these subjects. At Hanover, 
where Scharnhorst, after an instructive tour, was employed as one of the 
military teachers in the school of artillery, and where his literary activity 
began, he became, in opposition above all to Mauvillon, a resolute advocaie 
of the system of standing armies, but from the first with a view to the com- 
bination of this system with that of a national militia. As M. Lehmann 
has admirably shown, the epoch was a critical one in the military history of 
the world not only in regard to this fundamental question and the wide 
variety of other questions involved in it, but also as to the tactical ques- 
tion of line or column, the use of artillery, and the like. On all these 
subjects the authority of Frederick the Great still towered over the 
generation which succeeded him; and on all Scharnhorst at first wrote 
with caution and as one unwilling to break altogether with the traditions 
of the past. In the campaign of 1793, during which he completed his 
edition of the ‘ Instructions of Frederick II to his General Officers,’ his 
mind was inevitably impressed by the shortcomings of the traditional 
strategy adopted by the allies; and the old system of treating war as 
mainly directed to a conquest of ground and carefully untying knot after 
knot of an artificial cordon of fortresses is condemned, and a new system 
prophetically announced by his exclamation, ‘The enemy should be 
attacked incontinently wherever he shows his face ; and then, if possible, 
a march should be made on Paris.’ But the experience of the years 
1793-5, in the latter part of which he served as assistant quartermaster- 
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general under Count Wallmoden, a natural son of George II, could not 
fail to throw a glaring light upon problems which went deeper than 
matters of strategy or tactics. He still defended standing armies against 
the conclusions by which Berenhorst had sought to prove to his con- 
temporaries, predisposed as they were by the humanitarian philosophy of 
Kant, Fichte, and Herder, that the sun had set upon the military ideas of 
the great Frederick. But he soon afterwards in another treatise examined 
the ‘ Causes of the Good Fortune of the French,’ and suggested the reme- 
dies which they suggested to him for the mishaps of their adversaries. 
Among these remedies may be mentioned, as one which Scharnhorst never 
wearied of recommending ‘and as one which in its ultimate development 
the Prussian military system has applied with extraordinary freedom, the 
dismissal of incapable superior officers. No practice seems so indispens- 
able, and none is more difficult of application in aristocratic, or in wholly 
professional, armies. Nor do the influences proper to these exhaust the 
impediments in its way: Scharnhorst himself is in 1807 found unwilling 
to open the eyes of King Frederick William III to the dangerous deficiencies 
(little adverted to by most historians) of his superior, General L’Estocq. 
But for such reforms as these, and for that which in its importance sur- 
passed all the rest, viz. an effective extension and reorganisation of the 
system of military service, the Hanoverian electorate, with the estates of 
its various divisions, was no suitable field of operations. This could be 
found nowhere but in Prussia, where, for good or for evil, the existence 
of the state was bound up with the efficiency of its army, and where, as 
Baron von der Goltz has shown in his valuable studies published in 1883 
under the title of ‘Rossbach and Jena,’ there was by no means a gene- 
ral indisposition to military reforms. Scharnhorst entered the service of 
Frederick William III and the still unconquered Prussian army, and at 
once became the intellectual centre of the military school at Berlin, where 
among his pupils was ‘ the greatest of all military thinkers, Clausewitz.’ 

The reforms which Scharnhorst proposed before the outbreak of the 
fatal war with France, and which seem chiefly to have borne upon 
tactical changes, the reorganisation of the artillery, and the necessity 
(always insisted on by Scharnhorst) of a mixture of all arms, were 
rejected through the influence mainly of the duke of Brunswick, as to whose 
qualities as a general M. Lehmann offers some very noteworthy strictures. 
But they were rejected only to be resumed, with the additional experience 
of the futile Prussian mobilisation of the autumn of 1805, in favour of an 
armed neutrality. Thus it was on the eve of the awful catastrophe into 
which Prussia half drifted, half rushed in 1806 that Scharnhorst in April 
of that year presented the pro memoria which marks the full growth of 
his military conceptions. It was in the arming of the entire mass of the 
people that he now saw the salvation of the state; the national war 
which was at hand must be waged by a national army. The ideal was 
one directly opposite to that of Frederick the Great, who made a point of 
largely recruiting his army from abroad, and whose cantonal system, 
though of course compulsory to principle, exempted from military service 
nobility, education, and property, to begin with. Thus the realisation of 
this ideal involved the overthrow of almost every prejudice, privilege, and 
exemption sanctified by his authority. 
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In M. Lehmann’s second volume, ‘ After the Peace of Tilsit,’ will be 
found an elaborate account of the labours and of the heroic patience of 
Scharnhorst in carrying out the task to which he had set his hand, amidst 
conditions of almost unmitigated discouragement. One of these was the 
character of King Frederick William III, which had many respectable 
features, but hardly a trace of heroism or of the trust in the future out 
of which heroism is born. He assented indeed to the commission of 
inquiry into the conduct of the army during the past war, of which 
Scharnhorst was the most active member, and many of the recommenda- 
tions of which were embodied in the three royal ordinances of 3 Aug. 1808. 
The national character of the army was in some measure established by 
the abolition of foreign recruiting, and its popular developement prepared 
by salutary changes in the method of appointing officers, in their relations 
to the regimental system, and in the momentous matter of military 
punishments. When to all intents and purposes at the head of the 
general department (not the ministry) of war, Scharnhorst succeeded in 
revolutionising the Prussian order of battle (all the engagements of the 
ensuing war were fought by the Prussians in the new deep formation), 
and in introducing radical improvements in the training and testing of 
officers in the severalarms. But the cardinal reform of all—the establish- 
ment of the principle of universal conscription, if the ugly French term 
must be employed—wa’ only carried at the last hour. Four times the 
king had rejected the principle ; indeed, as M. Lehmann points out in his 
admirable concluding summary of what may be called the inheritance 
bequeathed by his hero, after the war was over and Scharnhorst lay dead, 
a fiat of the king’s once more (though as it proved only transitorily) 
abrogated the principle of the order of February 1813. The result of the 
ultimate assent of the king signified by that order had been by the middle 
of May to raise the Prussian army, exclusive of the Landsturm, to a 
strength of 271,000 men, or one in every nine of the population. Already, 
however, by February the efforts of Scharnhorst and his fellow-commis- 
Sioners had succeeded in trebling the total which the army had reached 
in the last month of the previous year. So assiduously had he applied 
such methods as had been at his disposal, more especially the sagacious 
device of the Kriimper, a species of virtual reserve men, who, besides 
fostering a military spirit among the people, furnished a resource upon 
which its author swiftly and effectively drew in the hour of need, and of 
which in 1811, had the king permitted the execution of so hazardously 
heroic a design, Scharnhorst and his friends had been prepared to make 
the nucleus of a levée en masse. On this head, and for the whole of the 
details of Scharnhorst’s reforms, I must refer the reader to M. Lehmann’s 
volumes. On his account of Prussian policy during the period between 
Tilsit and Leipzig I have hardly so much as even touched; Scharnhorst, 
though the soul of the war party at home, had no authoritative share in 
determining the action of the state for whose future he sacrificed himself. 

A. W. Warp. 
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English Associations of Working Men. By J. M. BARNREITHER. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1889.) 


Few things are more striking in modern economical literature than the 
increasing number of monographs on the facts of English industrial life 
by German savants. The works of Brentano have long been placed by 
common consent among those without which no economist’s library is 
complete. Just lately we have had from the pen of the learned Dr. 
Aschrott the fullest and most lucid account of the English poor law yet 
published. Now Dr. Birnreither steps into the field with what promises 
to be the liber classicus on the subject of associations of English working 
men. When complete it will consist of three volumes, the first dealing 
with friendly societies, the second with trades unions, the third with co- 
operative associations. The first instalment is before us, admirably trans- 
lated by Miss Taylor, with a graceful prefatory note by Mr. J. M. 
Ludlow. 

The author notices at once a great difficulty of his subject, viz. the 
absence of any single, dominant theory, legislative or otherwise, and of 
any single great influence from the history of the question in England. 
The key to that history we find in the rise of the value of labour which 
this half.century has seen, coupled with the tendency to connect wages 
more and more closely with work, payment with results—in a word, the 
growth of contract. This movement he traces to two main causes— first, 
the expansion of empire, the increase of production and of wealth; 
secondly, the growth of associations amongst labourers in the three 
forms of friendly societies, trades unions, and co-operative bodies. These 
associations are a counterpoise to capital, growing with its growth and 
strengthening with its strength. What has been their effect upon distri- 
bution ? Have they increased the wealth of the workman? Have they 
increased his share of the product proportionately, wages as much as 
rent and profits? Have they, again, bettered the condition of workmen 
as a whole, or is the improvement less and less as we pass down the 
social scale, from the best paid mechanic to the worst paid labourer ? 
These are questions which our author proposes to himself, but there are 
others involved. The intellectual, moral, and political effects of associa- 
tion have to be reckoned with and summed up. This gives rise to a dis- 
cussion of the ‘ social question’ in England, and a digression on self-help 
and independence of state help as a feature in the character of the Eng- 
lish working classes. There is much in these chapters with which every 
one must agree, but at the same time it may be doubted whether it was 
wise to introduce them, for they raise questions of great difficulty. To 
the solution of these questions Dr. Biarnreither’s book, with its wealth of 
practical knowledge and historical research, is a contribution of the highest 
value, but it is a little premature to assume results as premisses, so to 
say, of a deductive treatment of the subject. After all, associations and 
their history throw light on one side only of what is at bottom a meta- 
physical question. ‘The treatment of such points as the relation of the 
state to the individual is sure to be inadejuate when attempted in a work 
with a definite and a limited subject. Thus we miss in the book before us 
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any real grasp of the distinction between the state and society, between 
organised self-interest and state action, between the history and the theory 
of laissez-faire, between the history and the aims of socialism. Again, 
broad comparisons between English and continental workmen and large 
generalisations based on them are not very useful. 

More interesting to English readers will be Dr. Biarnreither’s remarks 
upon the change of English feeling with regard to social questions. He 
notices a growing tendency on the part of manufacturers to bear in mind 
the duties as well as the rights of wealth ; in both employer and employed 
he finds a new sense of responsibility. The old state of things prevalent 
when Engels visited us in 1848 is gone, and even the feelings it pro- 
duced are rapidly wearing away. The literature of that day points to 
a bitterness between classes of which our author in his travels about 
England finds no trace. This result he attributes to an arousing of the 
public conscience by such men as Lord Shaftesbury (shown by the factory 
acts), and to the plain, straightforward counsel which such teachers as 
Toynbee gave to the working classes. It would be interesting to know 
how far this somewhat idyllic sketch is justified, and how far it is due 
to what Mr. Spencer calls ‘ anti-patriotic bias.’ It would be interesting, 
again, to know what effect the joint-stock system has had in this matter. 
In France and Belgium, so far as one can gather, the shortcomings of the 
small rentier are seen at their worst when he is a joint employer. 

Of the second part of the volume it is difficult to speak too highly. 
The history of associations of working men is set before us clearly and 
continuously. Their relations historically to the guilds of the middle 
ages are explained ; we learn what were their early struggles against pre- 
judice and opposition, their objects at different times, the educational 
value of their very failures. No fewer than twelve different kinds of 
friendly society are described, from the well-known ‘slate club’ of the 
public-house, the village club (not beloved of actuaries), with its feast, its 
annual sermon, and its sashes, up to the factory societies connected with 
large works,-the railway societies, and the two great orders of Manchester 
Unity and Foresters. The literature of the subject takes one chapter, 
the system of insurance another, the management a third, to which are 
added chapters dealing with the law of friendly societies and with the 
government system, which supplements the voluntary bodies without 
being their rival. On all these points Dr. Biarnreither is singularly well- 
informed, accurate, and clear. If the details are not always treated as 
component parts of a picture, at least nothing is sacrificed to effect. 

L. R. PHEtps. 


Nicolai episcopi Botrontinensis Relatio de Heinrici VII Imperatoris 
Itinere Italico. Herausgegeben von Dr. Eduard Heyck. (Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 1888.) The narrative of the bishop of Butrinto, well known as 
a primary authority for the Italian expedition of the emperor Henry VII, 
was first published by Baluze in his ‘ Vite Paparum Avenionensium,’ and 
has since been three times reprinted from that edition. But there is no 
evidence of any fresh recourse to the original manuscript at Paris since 
Baluze’s time. This by itself would furnish a good ground for the under- 
taking of a new edition, apart from the fact that collections like Baluze, 
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Muratori, or Bohmer’s ‘ Fontes’ are not everywhere accessible, and, if they 
come into the market at all, are beyond the means of most students. But the 
peculiar interest attaching to the Paris manuscript makes us all the more 
grateful to Dr. Heyck for the skill with which he has discovered its unique 
character, and the pains with which he has produced a diplomatic edition 
of its text. The editor has in fact shown, with a high degree of pro- 
bability, first that the manuscript is an autograph draught of Bishop 
Nicolas himself, secondly that it is not the first draught, but an amended 
copy of an earlier sketch, and thirdly that the bishop went, Dr. Heyck 
thinks twice, over the whole work making corrections and additions. The 
manuscript is therefore by no means a fair copy, intended for presentation, 
say, to the pope, at whose request the narrative was written; but it is far 
the more interesting as showing the way in which the author completed 
and revised his work. In such a case, if ever, is an exact reproduction of 
the original indispensable; and this was not attempted by Baluze and 
those who followed him. Dr. Heyck now prints the text without altering 
a letter, except in a few cases duly marked in their place, and specified in 
an appendix at the end of the book. A second appendix distinguishes all 
the changes and additions made in the manuscript, and, being also auto- 
graph, of course embodied in the text; but the very fact of their being 
the author’s own insertions made it desirable that they should be sepa- 
rately recorded, though it might have been more convenient had they 
been indicated at the foot of the page than in an appendix. Lastly comes 
a collation with a Turin manuscript of the ‘ Relatio,’ which seems only to 
prove that it is nothing more than a seventeenth century copy of the 
Paris original. The edition, which is intended for university iibungen— 
would that we had such in England !—gives no notes, but this want is 
partly supplied by a careful index of names of persons and places accom- 
panied by identifications and other data. The introduction, besides the 
elaborate study of the manuscript to which we have referred, contains a 
valuable account of Bishop Nicolas and his work. 


Alumni Oxonienses. The Members of the University of Oxford, 1715- 
1886. By Joseph Foster. 4 vols. (Oxford and London: Parker. 1888.) 
This is a work of exceptional value and importance to all students and re- 
searchers, and deserves the fullest measure of grateful recognition. The 
task of making a transcript of the Oxford Matriculation Register was 
begun by Colonel Chester, whose manuscript was acquired by Mr. Foster. 
To him is due the completion of the transcript, the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the whole, the compilation of a list of degrees conferred, and the 
identification of their recipients with the names of those matriculated. 
To this are added brief annotations on the subsequent courses of the majority 
of those who graduated in the present century. Mr. Foster speaks modestly 
of his labour, which must have been enormous, and does not profess that 
the result is either complete or entirely accurate. He has, however, 
certainly laid a foundation on which it will probably be long before another 
ventures to build. The amount of biographical information contained in 
these handsome volumes exceeds in range of interest and importance 
that to be found in any other work of the same compass. Oxford has 
reason to be thankful to Mr. Foster’s zeal and patience. 
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The Swiss Confederation. By Sir F. O. Adams and C. D. Cunning- 
ham. (London: Macmillan. 1889.) The contents of this volume, one 
of the authors of which is the late British minister at Bern, relate mainly 
to the present political and economical state of Switzerland. The historical 
sketch which forms its opening chapter and the historical information con- 
tained in several of the later chapters alone fall within the purview of this 
Review. Speaking generally, it may be said that while nineteenth cen- 
tury Swiss history is fairly done, that of earlier days is both inaccurate 
and confused. We are, indeed, warned that the authors do not propose 
to give a detailed account of Swiss history from the earliest times, aiming 
only at sketching the seven phases through which the confederation 
passed between 1291 and 1874. It is something to escape all mention 
of the lake-dwellers and the Helvetii, and even to find the Tell story 
thrust, though somewhat doubtfully, into a note. But what are we to 
say to writers who have not yet mastered thoroughly the distinction 
between the holy Roman empire and the duchy of Austria and the 
German kingdom, who gravely narrate as a certain fact the meeting 
of the Three Men and their companions on the Griitli on 17 Nov. 1307, 
who speak of the ‘Grand Moutier, or collegial church, of Ziirich,’ who 
imagine that the convention of Stanz in 1481 ‘still further increased 
the federal sovereignty,’ and that the diet had at any period of its exis- 
tence ‘ legislative authority,’ who believe in the Scandinavian colonisation 
of the Haslithal, but pass in silence over the conquests of the Swiss in the 
Milanese? The early religious history of Switzerland also, with which 
there was no particular reason to meddle, is very badly done, though the 
post-reformation bit of the subject is tolerably good. It would have been 
well to give a far longer account of the origin of the ‘communes’ than the 
authors have actually done, for their present condition cannot be under- 
stood except by some knowledge of their past intricate history. In the 
more general portions of the work there are many errors both of omission 
and of commission; but it is certain that the historical sections are the 
weakest in the book, and are a very serious blot upon it. 


Were it not that Dr. G. G. Zerffi describes himself as ‘one of the 
lecturers of her Majesty’s Department of Science and Art,’ it would 
not be necessary to take account of his Studies on the Science of General 
History, vol. ii. Mediwval History (London: Hirschfeld. 1889), in a 
Review addressing itself to historical students. The book is made up of 
crude self-assertion, blustering intolerance, and an ignorance of a quite 
unusual profundity. At first, judging by the spelling of proper names, 
we took it to be a compilation from the French ; but when we saw the 
castle of St. Angelo called ‘ Engelsburg’ we gathered that recourse must 
have been had also to some German text-book, assuredly not a text-book 
in use in Germany at the present day. The student who takes pleasure 
in observing the survival of exploded blunders will find abundant matter 
of interest in Dr. Zerffi’s work. But much of it does not rise to the level 
of exploded blunders, and much can only be described as impudent false- 
hood. Of this a good instance will be found in Dr. Zerffi’s account of the 
Jesuits; but he is not less an ‘ Antisemite’ and ‘endows’ the ‘ chosen 
people with the most abject existence recorded in history.’ Equally 
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decided are his opinions as to the Christian church generally : ‘ From the 
moment that Constantine raised Christianity into a state religion, the 
sublime teachings of Christ vanished from its doctrines.’ For the rest, 
we can only quote a few sentences. Here is a wonderful catalogue of 
sectaries : ‘ Dissenters, Methodists, Nonconformists, Puritans, Anabaptists, 
Calvinists, and Mormons.’ ‘ During the medieval period of History [with 
a capital /] the priests of the Romish church were called “ Scholastics,” and 
since the Reformation have assumed the title of “‘ Theologians.” ’ ‘ His- 
torians will find in this quarrel’ between St. Augustine and Pelagius ‘ the 
germs of the Reformation.’ St. Augustine and Rousseau in their Confes- 
sions ‘ start from altogether different premises, yet they come to the same 
conclusions.’ The former is made to say ‘that he has often been ‘“in- 
ebriated’’ but never “drunk.”’ ‘In using the word Teuton we include 
all the European nations, with the exception of the Magyars, Turks, 
Greeks, and Latins, or Romans. The Kelts, French, and Selavons can- 
not be excluded from the great Teutonic or Indo-European group, for, 
according to recent philological researches, they undoubtedly belong to it.’ 
Dr. Zerffi’s philology, it will be seen, is even more original than Mr. 
Henry Morley’s, and it is no surprise to read that these Teutons subse- 
quently ‘ adopted the Latin language ;’ in spite of which fact deriva- 
tions of German names—derivations which are like a bad dream—are 
regularly taken from a German source. Charles the Great ‘had the 
‘** Carolingian Minuskel’’ published to spread a better style of writing.’ 

Our administration of justice, and even our social organisation, are based 
on his injunctions. He .. . appointed Greffiers (sheriffs), from 
Greiffen, to take hold of, ‘‘ to grip.” This will explain why our own sheriffs 
had and still have to attend executions.’ ‘The archbishop of Aix-la- 
Chapelle’ makes his appearance at the coronation of Otto the Great. 
Describing the Carthusians, Dr. Zerffi says: ‘ Our own Charterhouse school 
is a proof that they cultivated learning as well as industry.’ The list of 
monks is concluded by ‘ the Franciscans, founded by Franciscus of Assissi 
[sic] (a Spanish monk)’ and ‘the Dominicans, founded by Dominicus 
Guzman (a converted German Jew, Gutmann).’ Of Wycliffe it is said 
that ‘he died in peace 1887. According to others, 1389.’ Nor let us 
forget ‘ Bishop Usher, who lived in the sixteenth century.’ It should be 
added that most names that can be misspelled are misspelled ; but con- 
sidering the entire worthlessness and undisguised perversity of the book, 
it is hardly necessary to point them out. 


Four Famous Soldiers, by T. R. E. Holmes. (London: Allen & 
Co. 1889.) More than half of this volume is made up by a very care- 
fully studied and ably written life of Sir Charles Napier. With all his 
admiration for his subject Mr. Holmes has taken the utmost pains to 
treat the controversial passages in his life dispassionately, and he holds 
the balance with anxious fairness between him and Sir James Outram 
(to whom, by the way, he never gives his title). Probably he will not 
satisfy the few survivors of those who took an active part in the dispute 
about Napier’s conquest and administration of Sindh nearly half a century 
ago; but men who are not pledged to a side will appreciate the straight- 
forward way in which Mr. Holmes discusses the doubtful points, and the 
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historical student will be grateful for the detailed examination of them 
which is furnished in a series of appendices. The other biographies have 
already appeared in a periodical publication, and it is almost a pity that 
Mr. Holmes did not print the Life of Sir Charles Napier as a volume by 
itself, a position to which its solid merits as a contribution to history, as 
well as its literary interest, fully entitle it. The Life of Hodson, of 
Hodson’s Horse, like its predecessor, tonches thorny ground; and Mr. 
Holmes is unable to withstand the evidence supplied by Mr. Bosworth 
Smith and other witnesses, and partly now published for the first time, 
telling heavily against Hodson’s private character; but the question is 
still matter of controversy concerning which we are not required to pass 
judgement. Sir Herbert Edwardes forms the subject of a sympathetic 
notice, which hardly adds to what is already known about him, though it 
may serve to bring his fame, as it deserves, before a wider circle of readers. 
The other Life in this volume, that of Sir William Napier, is somewhat 
out of place in a company of Indian soldiers; but his connexion with the 
controversies of his brother furnishes an excuse for its inclusion, and the 
excuse granted, we are glad to be recalled by this delicately written sketch 
to the memory of a singularly beautiful life. The book has a good map, 
with the places mentioned printed in red—a convenient plan if it were 
regularly carried out, which it is not quite completely; and there are 
two plans of Sir Charles Napier’s victories, one of which is marked with 
a series of letters, with nothing to explain their reference. These omissions, 
however, may be easily supplied. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
Mr. Holmes should have bound himself to the antiquated system of 
spelling Indian names which prevailed in the Company’s days, but he 
has at least carried out the system consistently. 


Historic Towns, edited by E. A. Freeman and the Rev. William 
Hunt. Carlisle, by M. Creighton, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. (London: 
Longmans. 1889.) Professor Creighton has ‘treated Carlisle not 
merely as a town but as a centre of provincial life;’ in other words, he 
has written a local history in constant connexion with the wider history 
of the borders, and in doing this he has added greatly to the interest and 
life of his narrative. He has not, indeed, neglected the municipal and eccle- 
siastical history of the city—on the contrary, he has made good use of the 
lately published city records, and his account of the growth of the cathedral 
and his remarks on its special characteristics are particularly full—but he 
has rightly felt that Carlisle owes its claim to rank as an ‘ historic town’ to 
its importance as a border fortress and to its near concern with the ceaseless 
quarrels of the borderers. After describing the general features of 
border life in the middle ages, the author explains how the policy of 
Henry VII was tending to bring about a more peaceable state of things, 
when his son wilfully forced it backward. ‘ Wolsey organised a method 
by which the influence of Scotland’ on the side of France ‘might be 
neutralised . . . ; he used the normal turbulence of the borders as a cover 
for carrying on a ruthless war of devastation, without breaking the pro- 
visions of wny truce or peace between England and France. Thus the 
characteristics of border life were deliberately stereotyped, because of their 
political utility for the moment. ... It was in this period that the 
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Border clans were definitely formed, and that the element of savagery 
was introduced into border life. . . . The English government soon found 
that it was easy to create this state of society, but difficult to end it. It 
was the result of a few years of infamous politics, but it took half a 
century to bring things back again even to the rude condition which 
existed before deliberate barbarity intensified its worst features’ (pp. 101- 
103). Mr. Creighton contrasts the spirit shown by the men of Carlisle in 
the siege of 1645 with their conduct in 1715 and 1745, and explains the 
difference by the remark that in 1715 the Cumbrians were probably 
Jacobite, and ‘had no opportunity of expressing their opinions except in 
the negative way of refusing to fight against a cause which in their hearts 
they silently approved’ (p. 172)—in fact, by running away—while in 1745 
the government had neglected to garrison Carlisle, and the men of Cum- 
berland did not see why they should be left to bear the brunt of an attack 
(p. 178). The charge of cowardice, however, in each case affects the 
county levies rather than the citizens of Carlisle. Among many points of 
interest in the volume, which bears evidence throughout of exact local 
knowledge, we may cite the very clear account of the Wall of Hadrian 
(pp. 7-14); the chapter on ‘ Border Life’ (pp. 80-93), with its descrip- 
tions of ‘ peels’ and their uses, and of the courts of the wardens of the 
marches ; the illustrations from border ballads (pp. 96-99, &c.), especially 
in the story of ‘ Kinmont Willie’ (pp. 186-143). In p.388, line 18, ‘ Scot- 
land’ is a misprint for ‘ Carlisle,’ and in pp. 157, 159 Sir Thomas Glem- 
ham is called Glenham. 


Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge’s work on Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide- 
Books (London: Longmans. 1889) would not call for notice in these 
pages were it not that it contains a number of historical notices of Swiss 
travel and its progress from century to century, in which is put together 
a store of learning such as, in England at least, the author alone possesses. 
At first it is a question of passes, and Mr. Coolidge here gives (pp. 2-12) 
a sketch of the conditions and limits of Alpine travel in the middle ages, 
which he supplements by a series of notes of a varied historical interest 
(pp. 156-162). He mentions a calculation that between 774 and 1196 the 
Great St. Bernard was crossed by the emperors on the road to Rome 
nineteen times, and the Brenner between 793 and 1402 no fewer than 
sixty-six times. We should like, by the way, to have our minds set at rest 
as to the date of this St. Bernard. ‘ Unluckily,’ Mr. Coolidge says 
(p. 4), ‘it is as yet uncertain whether St. Bernard of Menthon lived 
in the tenth or the eleventh century.’ On p. 193 he is said to have ‘ lived 
in the tenth—more probably in the eleventh—century,’ while on p. 156 we 
read that the result of Alois Liitolf’s discussion of the question ‘ is to prove 
that the holy man certainly died on June 1, 1081, having been born at the 
very earliest in 996.’ Mr. Coolidge gives us (p. 150 ff.) a ‘list of mountain inns 
in Switzerland and the adjacent districts’ in the order of their establish- 
ment, the first five—the two St. Bernards, the Simplon, St. Gotthard, and 
Pfaffers—being hospices served by religious foundations. The monastery 
on the Great St. Bernard is mentioned as early as 812, and the others were 
all in existence before the end of the fourteenth century. Then come the 
‘ spittal’ on the Grimsel, which was there in 1479, and then three inns 
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set up on account of the mineral waters at Leukerbad in 1501 (see the 
elaborate notes, pp. 198-201). After this there is a clear break until the 
second half of the eighteenth century, when the inn at Chamonix bears 
witness to the modern interest in the Alps, not as a region of transit or 
as possessing baths, but for their own sakes as mountains. Into this later 
phase of Alpine history we cannot enter. It falls properly, as Mr. 
Coolidge notes, into two periods, the first beginning in the sixteenth 
century, when ‘ Switzerland became the home and field of the renewed 
study of the physical sciences,’ and the second from about the middle of 
last century, when Swiss travelling came into fashion, and from the 
cities, lakes, and hills gradually climbed to the ice and snow region. The 
stages in its advance are marked in two ways—first, by the composition 
of descriptions of the country, these by degrees being systematised into 
guide-books ; and secondly, by the establishment of inns for the conve- 
nience of travellers, the mountain inns forming an index of the progress 
of a strictly Alpine interest and of the rise in popularity of the different 
mountaineering centres. This last point of view is illustrated in detail 
by a separate history of Zermatt (pp. 251-322), as well as incidentally in 
many other cases (e.g. Lauterbrunnen, pp. 23, 33-36, 46, &c.); but why 
is the same passage about Zermatt, quoted at length in two places (pp. 
66 f., 273)? The guide books themselves are not only enumerated in a 
comprehensive and minute bibliography, but their relation to one another 
and the changes in successive editions are examined with the devotion 
which might be expected from the editor of the Alpine Jowrnal and a 
knowledge which could not be expected from any one else. 


Tue following information respecting transcripts made for the public 
record office in the Vatican archives and other collections in Rome may 
be valuable to some of the readers of the-ENnetisH Historicat Review. 
In the Vatican archives there work daily about twenty-five persons. 
Of these less than half are Italians, nearly all the rest are employed in 
historical research by the governments of France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, or by some society. England is represented by an agent. The 
following statement of the contents of the Vatican archives has been 
drawn up, but it cannot be considered as a complete account of what 
may be found there: (1) Papal regesta. The period from 1198 to 1535 
is comprised in 1,450 volumes. They contain bulls and briefs for 
appointments to bishoprics, for union of benefices, appointments to 
ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, for marriage of persons within 
the prohibited degrees, for ordination of persons under the canonical 
age or otherwise disqualified, for deprivation of criminous clerks, for 
licenses to choose confessors, for licenses to have portable altars, for per- 
mission to make wills, for appointments of notaries public and papal 
chaplains, for indulgences to persons contributing to the repair of 
churches, roads, and bridges, and other items, in which are the names 
and residences of many thousand persons, married and single, of both 
sexes, with particulars of public and private life, boundaries of parishes, 
division of land, value of real and personal property, and other matters. 
Letters to and from royal and other important personages on matters of 
state. Docwments relating inter alia to the early history of the univer- 
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sities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the foundation of colleges in them, 
to William of Wykeham and his endowments, to the establishment of 
collegiate churches and religious houses, and in general illustrating the 
relations of England and Rome. (2) Rationes collectorie Anglia, con- 
taining accounts of the collectors of annates, first-fruits, Peter’s pence, 
Holy-land tithes, and other dues in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
In these are lists of benefices and their incumbents, from which an 
estimate of the population can be obtained. Amongst them are notes of 
expostulations and attempted evasions of payment. (3) Nunziature, 
1500 to the present century. These consist of political and private 
despatches from papal nuncios and agents in England and the neigh- 
bouring countries, with the answers from Rome. Those of France and 
Spain have been examined. Those of Germany and the Low Countries 
have yet to be examined. (4) Lettere de’ principi. A series of 120 
volumes of letters from secular and ecclesiastical princes and others of 
princely rank has been examined. (5) Lettere de’ particolari e de’ 
vescovi. A part of these two series of letters from private persons has 
been examined. (6) Papal diaries, giving accounts, amongst other 
ceremonies, of the reception of ambassadors. Most of these have been 
examined. 

Private Collections.—Propaganda. Papers and relations [1630-88] 
have been partly examined and copied. Barberini has yielded many 
papers [1635-44]. More remains to be done in this library. Chigi has 
been examined. The collection of Paul V has been examined, and many 
hundred papers copied, [1590-1620]. Ricci, a small collection, that yielded 
important papers by Gambara and others [1525-30]. Caetani has been 
slightly examined. ‘There are other private collections as yet untouched. 

Other Collections.—The Angelica, Vallicelliana, Alessandrini, Corsini, 
Minerva, and Vittorio Emanuele libraries have yielded but comparatively 
few papers. The Archivio di Stato has been examined, and many papers 
in it have been copied. 

Nearly all the papers in the Vatican archives to the year 1400 have 
been examined; the chief exceptions being some rolls and detached 
documents of early dates, and a series of volumes of swpplicationes in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century containing petitions and requests 
with full details, in answer to which the papal letters and briefs are 
written. Of the whole period down to 1688, which the English agent is 
directed to examine, there remain the papers of the fifteenth century, 
and parts of the nunciatures of France and Germany of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

All papers sent from Rome are open to the public in the search room 
at the public record office, where a list of the papers is kept. They 
are arranged in the following series: (1) General Series, (2) Regesta, 
(3) Archivio di Stato, (4) Carte di Paolo V. 


In July last the Preussische Jahrbiicher appeared for the first time 
under the sole editorship of Professor Hans Delbriick. The same number 
contains a laconic farewell to the readers of the journal on the part of 
Professor von Treitschke, who had been a contributor to its pages for 
as many as thirty-one years, and who from the great year 1866 had 
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taken part in conducting it. He recalls the fact that during this long 
period the Preussische Jahrbiicher were never ‘supported’ by any 
political party, and occasionally—‘in times of greater difficulty ’— 
were combated by the large majority of the German press. We cannot 
profess to divine the precise significance of these expressions, but we 
must regret for our own sakes the cessation of a connexion which has 
given birth to some of the most brilliant and vigorous publicistic writing 
known to modern literature. Whether such leisure as Professor von 
Treitschke may derive from the step taken by him be due to a conscienti- 
ousness which would do him high honour, or to a natural desire for rest 
from a kind of warfare in which the keenest weapons must lose something 
of their edge, we trust that he will be able to devote that leisure to 
his great ‘German History in the Nineteenth Century.’ Who but must 
be impatient for the completion of a literary masterpiece which promises 
to endure as a speaking monument of the political regeneration of 
Germany and of the passionate genius of one of her most devoted sons ? 


To the Editor of the ENetisn Historica Review. 


May I be allowed to correct a curious blunder into which Mr. Hogarth 
has fallen in his review of my edition of the ‘ Persika of Ktesias’ in the 
July number of the EnNciisn Historica Review? He says: ‘Mr. Gilmore 
is probably wrong in repeating the statement that Ctesias was born at 
the Carian Cnidus. The only author who adds any specification, namely 
Tzetzes (Chil. i. 83), expressly says é« Kridov ric Kuzpia¢: and the ruins 
of the Cyprian town of this name have been recently identified.’ He then 
proceeds to develop a theory as to the manner in which Ktesias was taken 
prisoner, based on the assumption that he was born near Salamis. But 
Strabo (xiv. 2, pp. 199, 200, Tauchnitz), speaking of the Karian Knidus, 
says: “Avépec 0° abwAroyoe Kriccot, rpe@roy per Evdosa, . . . "EvrevOcr bé cal 
Krysiac, 6 tarpevoag per ’Apratépinr, avyypaduc b& ra “Aoaupraxa cai ra 
II:poud. Mr. Hogarth’s evident ignorance of this passage in so familiar 
an author shows that references to well-known works are not so super- 
fluous as he seems to think. The statement of Tzetzes is merely one of 
his many blunders (unless, indeed, the text be corrupt). If there were 
any real authority for supposing that Ktesias came from the neighbour- 
hood of Salamis, the fact would be interesting, considering the part 
which he seems to have taken in the affairs of Konon and Evagoras, as 
related at the close of his ‘ Persika.’ JOHN GILMORE. 
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List of Historical Books recently published 


I. GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works relating to the allied branches of knowledge and works of 
miscellaneous contents) 


Baront (A.) Tito Livio nel rinasci- 
mento. Pp. 77. Pavia: Fusi. 16mo. 

Bernuem (E.) Lehrbuch der _histori- 
schen Methode, mit Nachweis der 
wichtigsten Quellen und Hiilfsmittel 
zum Studium der Geschichte. Pp. 
530. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
10 m. 

Bo.ineBrRoxe (lord). On the study and 
use of history. Pp. 328. London: 
Reeve. 18mo. 1/. 

Encetuarpt (E.) Histoire du droit fluvial 
conventionnel, précédée d’une étude sur 
le régime de la navigation intérieure 
au temps de Rome et au moyen dge. 
Pp. 114. Paris: Larose & Force]. 3 f. 

Grupice (P. del). Studi di storia e diritto. 
Pp. 470. Milan: Hoepli. 81. 

GoruErIn (E.) Die Aufgaben der Kultur- 
geschichte. Pp. 62. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 1°60 m. 

Ginter (L.) Die Idee der Wiederver- 
geltung in der Geschichte und Philo- 
sophie des Strafrechts. I: Die Kul- 
turvélker des Alterthums und das 
deutsche Recht bis zur Carolina. Pp. 
298. Erlangen: Blaesing. 6 m. 

Hanke (H.) LEinleitung in das Studium 
der Numismatik. 2nd ed. Pp. 227, 
plates. Berlin: Lehmann. 7 m. 

Lest (B. W.) Alt-arisches Jus gentium. 
Pp. 623. Jena: Fischer. 12 m. 

Lerscu (B. M.) Einleitung in die Chro- 
nologie oder Zeitrechnung verschiedener 
Vélker und Zeiten nebst christlichen 
und jiidischen Festkalender. Pp. 184. 
Aix-la-Chapelle: Barth. 4 m. 

Manter (E.) Chronologische Verglei- 


chungs-Tabellen, nebst einer Anleitung 
zu den Grundziigen der Chronologie. 
I: Die agyptische, die alexandrinische, 
die seleucidische, und die griechische 
Zeitrechnung. Pp. 66. Vienna: Fanto. 
4to. 

Paott (C.) Grundriss zu Vorlesungen 
iiber lateinische Paliographie und 
Urkundenlehre. I: Lateinische Palio- 
graphie. 2te Aufl. Uebersetzt von K. 
Lohmeyer. Pp. 94. Innsbruck: Wag- 
ner. 2m. 

PasquineLui (R.) Le nozioni del diritto 
e dello stato nella civitae nella filosofia 
dei Greci prima di Socrate. Pp. 37. 
Roma: Balbi. 

Putuures (L. B.) Dictionary of biogra- 
graphical reference. New ed., revised 
and augmented. Pp. 1040. London: 
Low. 25). 

Reicu (E.) History of civilisation: lec- 
tures on the origin and development of 
the main institutions of mankind. Pp. 
554, illustr. Cincinnati: Clarke. 12mo. 
$2. 

Satues (F. de). Annales de l’ordre de 
Malte ou des Hospitaliers de Saint- 
Jean-de-Jérusalem, chevaliers de 
Rhodes et de Malte, depuis son origine 
jusqu’A nos jours, du grand-prieuré de 
Bohéme-Autriche, et du service de santé 
volontaire. Pp. 496. Vienna: St. 
Norbertus-Buchdruckerei. 14 m. 

Wresetrr (F.) Archiologische Beitriige. 
I, Il. Géttingen: Dieterich.  4to. 
5°60 m. (From the ‘ Abhandlungen der 
kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen.’) 


Il, ORIENTAL HISTORY 


Aker (E.) Die Chronologie der Biicher 
der Kénige und Paralipomenin im 
Einklang mit der Chronologie der 
Aegypter, Assyrer, Babylonier, Phéni- 
zier, Meder, und Lyder. Pp. 159. 
Leobschiitz : Schnurpfeil. 3 m. 

Baravia.—Dagh-Register gehouden int 
casteel Batavia vant passerende daer 
ter plaetse als over geheel Nederlandts- 
India [1659]. Ed. by J. A. van der 


Chijs. Pp. 274. The Hague: Nijhoff. 
3 fi. 


Bavptissin (W. W., Graf) Die Geschichte 
des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums, 
untersucht. Pp. 312. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
7m. 

Borsarrt (F.) Geografia ewnologica e 
storica della Tripolitania, Cirenaica, e 
Fezzan; con cenni_ sulla storia 
di queste regioni e sul silfio della 
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Cirenaica. Pp. 278. Turin: Loescher. 
5 


CasToNNET DES Fosses (H.) Dupleix; 
ses derniéres luttes dans l’Inde. Pp. 
46. Paris: Challamel. 2 f. 

Grancetut (F.) La caduta di Gerusa- 
lemme nel 587 a.C.: introduzione storica 
ad uno studio sui Treni. Pp. 35. 
Verona: Marchiori. 

Nativerne (V. P.) Histoire du khanat de 
Khokand. Traduit du russe par A. 
Dozon. Pp. 272, map. Paris: Leroux. 
10 f. 


ll. GREEK AND 


Cauisse (C.) Il diritto di Teodosio in 
Italia. Pp. 47. Macerata: Bianchini. 

Girarp (P.) L’éducation athénienne au 
cinquiéme et au quatriéme siécle avant 
J.-C. 30illustr. Paris: Hachette. 10f. 

Horm (A.) Griechische Geschichte von 
ihrem Ursprunge bis zum Untergange 
der Selbstiindigkeit des griechischen 
Volkes. II: Das fiinfte Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. Pp. 608. Berlin: Calvary. 12 m. 

Lammuert (E.) Polybios und die rémische 
Taktik. I. Pp. 24. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
4to. 1m. 

Lareasottr (D.) & Paristo (P.) Nuovi 
studi intorno a Giuliano imperatore, le 
sei epistole recentemente scoperte, vol- 
garizzate e storicamente illustrate, e 
gli ultimi studi sulla storia di Giuliano 
imperatore. Pp. 87. Turin: Loescher. 

Lesstne (K.) Studien zu den Scriptores 
historia Auguste. Pp. 39. Berlin: 
Gaertner. 4to. 1m. 

Mommsen (T.) Rémische Geschichte. 
II: Von der Schlacht von Pydna bis 





Oct. 


Sayce (A. H.) The times of Isaiah ‘as 
illustrated from contemporary monu- 
ments. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 2/. 

Tapart (Abu Djafar Mohammed Ibn 
Djarir At-). Annales, cum aliis edidit 
M. J. de Goeje. Prima series. VI: 
recensuit P.de Jong. Leyden: Brill. 
4°92 fi. 

Vernes (M.) Précis d’histoire juive 
depuis les origines jusqu’a l’époque 
persane (cinquiéme siécle avant J.-C.) 
2 maps. Paris: Hachette. 12mo. 6 f. 


ROMAN HISTORY 


auf Sullas Tod. 8th ed. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 5 m. 

Norne (H.) Der delische Bund, seine 
Einrichtung und Verfassung. Pp. 43. 
Leipzig: Fock. 4to. 1m. 

Potysu histori. Editionem a L. Din- 
dorfio ‘curatam retractavit T. Biitt- 
ner-Wobst. II. Pp. cxxi, 380. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 3°60 m. 

Scuorrrer (V. de). De Deli insulx 
rebus. (Berliner Studien fiir classische 
Philologie und Archiologie, IX, 1.) 
Pp. 245. Berlin: Calvary. 8 m. 

Srepuan (C.) Kritische Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der Westgothen [372- 


Pp. 463. 


400]. I: Der Gothenkrieg unter Theo- 
dosius. Pp. 31. Leipzig: Fock. 4to. 
1m. 


Srirensure (H.) Zu den Schlachtfeldern 
am trasimenischen See und in den 
caudinischen Pissen. Pp. 17, map. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4to. 1m. 

Torrrrer (J.) Attische Genealogie. Pp. 
338. Berlin: Weidmann. 10m. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


Bearp (C.) -Martin Luther and the re- 
formation in Germany until the close 
of the diet of Worms. Edited by J. F. 
Smith. London: Paul, Trench, & Co. 

Benavpucr (G.) Dodici lettere inedite di 
papa Sisto quinto. Pp. 24. Tolentino: 
Filelfo. 

Cristororn: (F.) Storia dei cardinali di 
santa romana chiesa dal secolo quinto 
all’ anno 1888. I. Pp. lxii, 506. Rome: 
tip. de propaganda fide. 

Giorar (I.) Storia esterna del codice va- 
ticano del Diurnus Romanorum pontifi- 
cum: ricerche. Pp. 53. Rome: For- 
zani. 

Gwartxin (H.M.) The Arian controversy. 
(‘ Epochs of Church History.’) Pp. 184. 
London: Longmans. 2.6. 

Hormetstrer (G.) Bernhard von Clairvaux. 
I. Pp. 24. Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 
1m. 

Kurtz (A.) Church history. II. Pp. 
476. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
7/6. 

JoanNIs episcopi Ephesi, Syri Mono- 
physite, Commentarii de beatis orien- 


talibus et historiw ecclesiastice frag- 
menta. Latine verterunt W. J. van 
Douwen et J. P. N. Land. Pp. 258. 
Amsterdam: Miiller. 4to. 3 fi. 

Lurner (P.) Rom und Ravenna bis zum 
neunten Jahrhundert: ein Beitrag 
zur Papstgeschichte. Pp.68. Berlin: 
Speyer & Peters. 2m. 

Martens (W.) Die falsche General-Kon- 
zession Konstantins des Grossen (so- 
genannte Konstantinische Schenkung). 
Pp. 130. Munich: Stahl. 3°20 m. 

Mouter (W.) Lehrbuch der Kirchenge- 
schichte. I, 2. Pp. 257-576. Frei- 
burg im Breisgau: Mohr. 6 m. (Vol. 
I. complete, 11 m.) 

Mituter (T.) Das Konklave Pius’ IV 
[1559]. Pp. 278. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 
4m 


Pastnt (F.) Il sacro militare ordine 
gerosolimitano del santo sepolcro. Pp. 
125. Rocca §. Casciano: Cappelli. 
4to. 201. 

Revscn (F. H.) Index librorum prohibi- 
torum, gedruckt zu Parma 1580, nach 
dem einzigen bekannten Exemplare 
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herausgegeben und erliiutert. 
Bonn: Cohen. 2m. 
Rosrrscnh (M.) Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Kirche. 4te Auflage neu bearbeitet 
von C. J. Vidmar. I: Christliches 
Altertum und Mittelalter. Pp. 664. 
Ratisbon : Verlags-Anstalt. 6 m. 
ScneurreEn (F. J.) Beitriige zu der Ge- 
schichte des grossen Schismas. Pp. 132. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 2 m. 


Pp. 44. 


Sricxet (T., Ritter von). Prolegomena zum 
Liber diurnus. II. Pp. 94. Vienna: 
Tempsky. 1°50 m. 

Warea (L.) A Keresztyén egyhaz tér- 
ténelme. I. Sarospatak. 

Warrensacn (W.) Ueber das Handbuch 
eines Inquisitors in der Kirchen- 
bibliothek St. Nicolai in Greifswald. 
Pp. 28. Berlin: Reimer. 4to. 1:50 
m. 


V. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


AutsHan (L. M.) Léon le Magnifique, 
premier roi de Sissonan, ou de |’Armé- 
nocilicie. Traduit par G. Bayan. Pp. 
392. Venice (San Lazzaro): imp. 
Mekhithariste. 

Curistomanos (C. A.). Abendlindische 
Geschlechter im Orient, im Anschlusse 
an Du Cange’s ‘ Familles d’Outre-Mer.’ 
I. Pp. viii, 5 plates. Vienna: Gerold. 
2°40 m. 

Dorrret (H.) Kaisertum und Papst- 
wechsel unter den Karolingern. Pp. 
167. Freiburg im Breisgau: Mohr. 
4m. 

Frepecarm et aliorum chronica; Vitex 
sanctorum; ed. B. Krusch. (Monu- 
menta Germaniv historica. Scriptoram 
rerum Merovingicarum tomus II.) Pp. 
579, plate. Hanover: Hahn. 4to. 
20 m. 

Grecorovius (F.) Geschichte der Stadt 
Athen im Mittelalter, von der Zeit Jus- 
tinian’s bis zur tiirkischen Eroberung. 
2 vol. Pp. 490,477. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
20 m. 

Konter (G.) Die Entwickelung des 
Kriegswesens und der Kriegfiihrung in 
der Ritterzeit von Mitte des elften 
Jahrhunderts bis zu den Hussitenkrie- 
gen. III, 3. Pp. 569. Breslau: 
Koebner. 14 m. 

Lamprecut (K.) Die rémische Frage von 
Konig Pippin bis auf Kaiser Ludwig den 
Frommen in ihren urkundlichen Kern- 


VI. MODERN 


Annvat Register (The): a review of pub- 
lic events at home and abroad [1888). 
Pp. 440, 202. London: Rivington. 
18). 

Bacxstrém (P. 0.) Ofversigt af de euro- 
peiska staternas politiska historia [1881 
-1887]. Pp. 319. Stockholm. 3 kr. 

Buasenporrr (K.) Der deutsch-dinische 
Krieg von 1864, nach gedruckten 
Quellen und eigenen Erinnerungen 
erzihlt. Pp. 237, 2 maps. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 3m. 

Campacnes, Précis des, de 1797 en Italie 
et en Allemagne. Pp. 447, 14 illustr. 
Brussels: Muquardt. 4 f. 

Forster (F.) Geschichte der Befreiungs- 
kriege, 1813, 1814, 1815. 9th ed. I. 
Pp. 864, maps, &c. Berlin: Diimmler. 
9°50 m. 


punkten erliiutert. 
Diirr. 3-60 m. 

MaILHARD DE LA Couture. Chronique 
de Villehardouin et de Henri de Valen- 
ciennes de la conquéte de Constanti- 
nople. Texte rapproché du francais 
moderne. Pp. 396. Bruges: Société 
Saint-Augustin. 4 f. 

Marrianp (8. R.) The dark ages: essays 
illustrating the state of religion and 
literature in the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th centuries. New ed., with an in- 
troduction by F. Stokes. Pp. 538. 
London: Hodges. 12/. 

Meyer (P.) Alexandre le Grand dans la 
littérature francaise du moyen dge. I: 
Textes. II: Histoire de la légende. 
Pp. 349, 408. Paris: Vieweg. 18mo. 
15 f. 

Petrr (E.) Histoire des ducs de Bour- 
gogne de la race capétienne, avec des 
documents inédits et des piéces justifi- 
catives. III. Paris: Lechevalier. 
10 f. 

Reckiine (M.) Repetitoriam der Quellen 
und Forschungen zur Geschichte des 


Pp. 143. Leipzig: 


Mittelalters fiir Studirende. XII. Pp. 
45. Gotha: Thienemann. 1 m. 
Rovx (A.) La monarchie franque. Pp. 


14. Rome: Forzani. 

Winxetmann (E.) Kaiser Friedrich II. 
I: (1218-1228). Pp. 580. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 13-20 m. 
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Lavicertre (O. de). L’ordre de Malte 
depuis la révolution francaise. Pp. 
224. Paris: Bourloton. 18mo. 5 f. 

Leeretie (A.) La diplomatie francaise 
et la succession d’Espagne. I: Le 
premier traité de partage [1659-1697]. 
Paris: Pichon. 10 f. 

Liem x Xérica (duque de, embajador del 
rey Félipe V), Diario del viaje 4 Mos- 
covia del [1727]. (Coleccion de docu- 
mentos inéditos para la historia de 


Espafia, XCIII.) Pp. 503, plates. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 
Maac (A.) Die Schicksale der Schweizer- 


Regimenter in Napoleons I. Feldzug 
nach Russland [1812]. Pp. 309, plate. 
Biel: Maag. 3°70 f. 

Manzonr (A.) La rivoluzione francese 
del 1789 e la rivoluzione italiana del 
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1859. Ed. by R. Bonghi. Pp. 362. 
Milan: Rechiedei. 16mo. 51. 
Mtuuier (W.) Politische Geschichte der 


Gegenwart. XXII: Das Jahr 1888. 
Pp. 340. Berlin: Springer. 4m. 
Prepare (commandant). Turenne et 


V’invasion de la Champagne [1649- 
1650].. Paris: Champion. 3 f. 

Rose (J. H.) A century of continental 
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London: Stanford 6). 

Scuoetcuer (V.) Vie de Toussaint Lou- 
verture. Pp. 455. Paris: Ollendorff. 
18mo. 5f. 

ScuwepENs und seiner Verbiindeten, Die 
Verhandlungen, mit Wallenstein und 
dem Kaiser [1631-1634] ; von G. Irmer. 
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kéniglich preussischen Staatsarchiven, 
XXXIX.) Pp. Ixxxv, 431. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 14 m. 

Srervia.—Documents inédits sur les rela- 
tions de la Serbie avec Napoléon I: 
[1809-1814] publiés par A. Boppe. Pp. 
124. Belgrade: Imprimerie d’ Etat. 

SrzGLER von Eperswaup (H.) Spanischer 
Successions-Krieg : Feldzug 1712, nach 
den Feld-Acten und anderen authen- 
tischen Quellen bearbeitet. (Feldziige 
des Prinzen Eugen von Savoyen, 


VII. FRENCH 


Avupiené (Agrippa d’). Mémoires publiés 
avec préface, notes, et tables par L. 
Lalanne. Pp. 259. Paris: Librairie 
des bibliophiles. 16mo. 3 f. 

Avutarp (F. A.) Recueil des actes du co- 
mité de salut public, avec la corres- 
pondance officielle des représentants en 
mission et le registre du conseil exé- 
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21 janvier 1793]. Pp. Ixxx, 516. 
Paris: Haghette. 12 f. 
Bios (W.) Die franzésische Revolution : 


volksthiimiiche Darstellung der Ereig- 
nisse und Zustinde in Frankreich 
{1789-1804]. Pp. C52, illustr. Stutt- 
gart: Dietz. 4m. 

Brassakt (F.) Fiefs et fieffés de la Motte 
d’Orchies depuis le treiziéme siécle 
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Danel. 
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regent of France, Life and letters of 
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de Charles V [1380]. Pp. xxxvi, 490, 
plates. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 6 f. 

Mercier (A.) Les conseillers du grand 
roi: Colbert, Louvois, Vauban. Pp. 
320, illustr. Paris: Lecéne & Oudin. 
2°60 f. 

Mortet (V.) Etude historique et archéo- 
logique sur la cathédrale et le palais 
épiscopal de Paris du sixiéme au dou- 
ziéme siecle. Pp. 93, plate. Paris: 
Picard. 4 f. 

Navroy (C.) La duchesse de Berry. Pp. 
443. Paris: Bouillon & Vieweg. 18mo. 
3°50 f. 

Paut (Amédée de). Documents sur le 
diocése de Bayonne au seizi¢me siécle, 


extraits du Secret des finances de 
France, par N. Fromenteau. Pp. 28. 
Pau: Kibaut. 4to. 

Provan (marqu sde). L1 mére des Guis« g, 
Antoinette de Kourbon [1494-1583.. 
Paris: Champion. 10 f. 

R: ormaées églises au royaume de France, 
Histoire ecclésiastique des. Edition 
nouvelle avec commentaire par feu (+. 
Baum et E. Cunitz. III: préface, in- 
troduction, et table alphabétique, rédi- 
gées par R. Reuss. Paris: Fischbacher. 
4to. (3 vol. complete. 60 f.) 

Rocsecnovart (général comte de). Sou- 
venirs sur la révolution, l’empire, et 
la restauration: mémoires inédits pu- 
bliés par son fils. 2 portraits. Paris: 
Plon. 7°50 f. 

Sourcnes (marquis de). Mémoires sur 
le regne de Louis XIV, publiés par le 
comte de Cosnac et E. Pontal. IX: 
{juiliet 1704-décembre 1705]. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Turrey (A.) La sorcellerie dans le pays 
de Montpellier au dix-septi¢me siécle, 
d’aprés des documents inédits. Pp. 96, 
illustr. Dédle: Vernier-Arcelin. 3 f. 

VANDERHEYM (E.) Notice historique sur 
les joyaux de la couronne et objets des 
sacres exposés au Musée national du 
Louvre, galerie d’Apollon. Pp. 69, 
illustr. Paris: Bourloton. 4to. 15 f. 

Vauprevum (comte de) & Artois (comie 
d’). Correspondance intime pendant 
lémigration [1789-1815], publiée avec 
introduction, notes, et appendices par 
L. Pingaud. II. 4 portraits. Paris: 
Plon. 

Watton (H.) Les représentants du 
peuple en mission et la justice révolu- 
tionnaire dans les départements en |’an 
II [1793-1794]. IIL: Le Sud-Est, |’Est, 
et la région de Paris. Paris: Hachette. 
7°50 f. 

Wonperticu (W. F. H.) De Fransche 
revolutie, hare oorzaken en gevolgen. 
Pp. 113. Zutphen: Thieme. 90 c. 


VUI. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Ausrri1a-Huneary) 


Baupacct (Freiherr A. von). Ueber die 
inneren Zustiinde Oesterreichs: eine 
Denkschrift aus dem Jahre 1816. Her- 
ausgegeben und eingeleitet von F. von 
Krones. Pp. 160. Vienna: Tempsky. 
2°40 m. 

Baumearten (F. H.) Die kirchlichen 
Zustiinde Bautzens im sechzehnten und 
siebzehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 64. 
Bautzen: Weller. 1°20 m. 

Brxem-Scuwarzpacn (M.) Die Miuse- 
thurmsage von Popiel und Hatto, 
kritisch beleuchtet. Pp. 48. Posen: 
Jolowicz. 1m. 

BiepermMann (D., Freiherr von). Die 
Wappen der Stammlande und Herr- 
schaften des Wettiner Fiirstenhauses. 
Pp. 7, with plate in folio. Leipzig: 
Ruhl. 2m. 


VOL. IV.—NO. XVI. 


Bopemann (E.) Der Briefwecksel des 
Gottiried Wilhelm Leibniz in der kénig- 
lich 6ffentlichen Bill‘othek zu Han- 
nover, beschrieben. Pp. 415. Han- 
over: Hahn. 12 m. 

Bentn (R.) Die Besetzung cer deutschen 
Bistiimer in den letzten dreissig Jahren 
Heinrichs IV -[1077-1105]. Pp. 132. 
Jena: Pohle. 2m. 

Bremiscues Urkundenbuch, _herausge- 
geben von RK. Ehmck und W. von 
Bivpen. V, 1. Pp. 168. Bremen: 
Miiller. 4to. 7 m. 

Busson (A.) Beitrige zur Kritik der 
steyerischen Reimehronik und zur 
Reichsgeschichte im dreizehnten und 
_Vierzehuten Jahrhundert. III. Pp. 
102, 2 maps. Vienna: Tempsky. 
1°80 m. 
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D mermr (V.) Die Absetzung Adolfs von 
Nassau. Pp. 58. Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller. 1°60 m. 

Fexssere (0.) Die Ermordung des Her- 
zo3s Friedrich von Braunschweig 
[1400]: ein Beitrag zur Reichsge- 
schichte des fiinfzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Pp. 32. Leipzig: Fock. 4to. 1°50 m. 

Fraxncr (V.) Martinovics és tarsainak 
ésszeesk iivése. Pp. 441. Budapest. 

Fricpricu’s des Grossen, Politische Cor- 
respondenz. XVII. Pp. 480. Berlin: 
Duncker. 14 m. 

Garprcuens (C. F.) Das hamburgische 
Mil'taér bis zum Jahre 1811 und die 
hanseatische Legion. Pp. 220, 8 
plates. Hamburg: Griife. 3°60 m. 

Gristumrt (Johann Conrad). Historia 
Schmalkaldica oder historische Be- 
schreibung der Herrschaft Schmalkal- 
den. VI: Zwei Biicher Addenda 
(Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir henneber- 
gische Geschichte und Landeskunde. 
VI: Suppl.-Heft.) Pp. 125, 40. 
Schmalkalden: Wilisch. 5 m. 

Grinwatp (B.) A régi Magyarorszag, 
1711-1825. Pp.716. Budapest. ‘ 

Harner (P.) Die Reichsabtei Hersfeld 
bis zur Mitte des dreizehnten Jahrhun- 
derts. Pp. 147. MHersfeld: Hoehl. 
2m. 

HampureiscuEN (Die) Hochzeits- und 
Kleiderordnungen [1583-1585]. Her- 
ausgegeben von J. F. Voigt. Pp. 56. 
Hamburg: Mauke. 1m. 

HanserecessE. I: Die Recesse und an- 
dere Akten der Hansetage [1256-1430]. 
VI. Pp. 655. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 4to. 22m. 

Himmetstetn (F. X.) Der St. Chilians- 
Dom in Wiirzburg. Pp. 187, plates. 
Wiirzburg: Bucher. 1:40 m. 

Hormetster (G. E.) Das Haus Wettin 
von seinem Ursprung bis zur neuesten 
Zeit, nebst einer genealogischen Ueber- 
sicht der alten Markgrafen von 
Meissen, der alten Herzége von Sachsen 
bis zum Jahre 1423, der alten Land- 
grafen von. Thiiringen bis zum Jahre 
1247. Nach den Quellen bearbeitet. 
Pp. 9, 24 tables. Leipzig: Spamer. 
Folio. 12m. 

Kirsuine (Lieut. Adjut.) Geschichte der 
Organisation und Bekleidung des Trains 
der kéniglich preussischen Armee [1740 


-1883]. Pp. 175, illustr. Berlin: 
Mittler. 3°25 m. 
Krontuat (B.) Zur Geschichte des 


Klosters Sanct Blasien im Schwarz- 
wald. Pp. 28. Breslau: Kéhler. 1m. 
Kritzscumar (J.) Die Formularbiicher 
aus der Canzlei Rudolfs von Habsburg. 
Pp. 165. Innsbruck: Wagner. 4m. 
Linveyscumit (L.) Die Alterthiimer 
unserer heidnischen Vorzeit, nach den 
in 6ffentlichen und Privatsammlungen 
befindlichen Originalien zusammen- 
gestellt und herausgegeben. IV, 5. 


Pp. 11, 6 plates. Mentz: Zabern. 4to. 
4m. 


Linpenscumir (L.: Handbuch der deut- 
schen Alterthumskunde. Uebeisicht 
der Denkmale und Graberfunde friih- 
geschichtlicher und vorgeschichtlicher 
Zeit. I: Die Alterthiimer der merovin- 
gischen Zeit. [II. Pp. 457-514, illustr. 
Brunswick : Vieweg. 6 m. 

Li‘pecx, Urkundenbuch der Stadt. 
Pp. 884. Liibeck: Schmersahl. 
30 m. 

Marczratt (H.) Magyarorszig térténete. 
IL: Jézsef Koraban. 3 vol. Budapest. 

MenpHEem (M.) Das reichsstidtische, 
besonders Niirnberger, S6ldnerwesen im 
vierzehnten und sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert. Pp. 96. Leipzig: Fock. 1:50 m. 

Moses (R.) Die Keligionsverhandlungen 
zu Hagenau und Worms [1540, 1541]. 
Pp. 138. Jena: Pohle. 3m. 

Mossmann (X.) Cartulaire de Mulhouse. 
IV, V. Pp. 592,596. Colmar: Barth. 
4to. 32m. 

Oxty (F.) Kénigtum und Fiirsten zur 
Zeit Heinrichs IV nach der Darstellung 
gleichzeitiger Geschichtsschreiber. I. 
Pp. 66. Leipzig: Fock. 1m. 

Ormos (Zs.) Arpadkori miivelédésiink 
torténete. Pp. 558. Budapest. 

Orro (J. K. T., Ritter von). Geschichte 
der Reformation im Erzherzogthum 
Oesterreich unter Kaiser Maximilian 
IL [1564-1576]. Pp. 60. Vienna: 
Braumiiller. 1:50 m. 

Pannenpore (A.) Lambert von Hersfeld 
der Verfasser des Carmen De bello 


VIII. 
4to. 


Saxonico. Abwehr und Angriff. Pp: 
172. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 3°40 m. 


PorscuEL (J.) Ueber Magister Christian 
Lehmann’s Kriegschronik und einige 
wiederaufgefundene andere Lehmann- 
sche Manuskripte. Pp. 48. Leipzig: 
Fock. 4to. 1°50 m. 

Ruoen (C.) Die karolingische Pfalz zu 
Aachen: eine topographisch-archiolo- 
gische Untersuchung ihrer Lage und 
Bauwerke. Pp. 140, plate. Aix-la- 
Chapelle: Creutzer. 2m. 

Riese (A.) Forschungen zur Geschichte 
der Rheinlande in der Rémerzeit. 
Pp. 26. Leipzig: Teubner. 4to. 
80 pf. 

Rosentuat (E.) Geschichte des Gerichts- 
wesens und der Verwaltungsorganisa- 
tion Baierns. I: Vom Ende des 
zwiélften bis zum Ende des sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts (1180-1598]. Pp. 601. 
Wiirzburg: Stuber. 12 m. 

Seeticer (G.) Erzkanzler und Reichs- 
kanzleien: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des deutschen Reiches. Pp. 236. 
Innsbruck: Wagner. 5°60 m. 

Soupan (F.) Die Zerstérung der Stadt 
Worms [1689] Pp. 68, 12 plates. 
Worms: Kriiuter. 4 m. 

Srrasspurc.—Kleine Strassburger Chro- 
nik: Denckwiirdige Sachen alhier in 
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Strassburg vorgeloffen und _ begeben 
(1424-1615). Aus einer Handschrift 
der Strassburger Stadtbibliothek her- 


ausgegeben von R. Reuss. Pp. 39. 
Strassburg: Heitz. 1°50 m. 

Szatay (J.) A magyar nemzet térténete. 
4 vol. Budapest. 4to. 


Veter (P.) Die Religionsverhandlungen 
auf dem Reichstage zu Regensburg 
[1541]. Pp. 220. Jena: Pohle. 4m. 

Weiss (J.) Berthold von Henneberg, 
Erzbischof von Mainz [14%4-1504| ; 
seine kirchenpolitische und kirchliche 
Stellung. Pp. 71. Freiburg im Breis- 
gau: Herder. 1m. 


Wenpt (G.) . D'e Germanisierung Cer 
Linder dstlich der Elbe. IL: {1137- 
1181}. Pp. 78. Liegnitz: Reisner. 
1:20 m. 

Werrtuemer (E.) Zur Geschichte Wiens 
im Jahre 1809: ein. Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des Krieges von 1809. Nach 
ungedruckten Quellen. Pp. 42. Vienna : 
Tempsky. 70 pf. 

Wosrmann (G.) Quellen zur Geschichte 
Leipzigs. I. Pp 493, 6. illustr. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 10 m. 

Zstutrnszxy (M.) A magyar orszaggyiilések 
vallasiigyitargyalisai a reformatiotil 
kezdve. I. Budapest. 


IX. HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Avamynan. Life of St. Columba or 
Columbkille. Enylish transl. Ed. with 
notes by D. McCarthy, late bishop of 
Kerry. Pp. 244. Dublin: Duffy. 1. 

Barst (E.) Les mariages de Jacques V. 
Pp. 342. Paris: Plon. 7°50 f. 

Curonicies, Two of the Saxon, parallel 
(787-1001]; with supplementary ex- 
tracts from the others. A revised text, 
ed., with introduction, critical notes, 
and glossary, by C. Plummer, on the 
basis of an edition by J. Earle. Pp. 136. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3). 

Crarenpon (Edward, earl of). Characters 
and episodes of the great rebellion, 
selected from his history and autobio- 
graphy, and ed. with notes, by G. D. 
Boyle. Pp. 367. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 7 6. 

Cononres.—Calendar of state papers, 
colonial series, America and West 
Indies '1669-1674}. Preserved in her 
majesty’s public record office. Ed. by 
W.N.Sainsbury. Pp. xliii, 714. Lon- 
don: H.M. stationery office. 15). 

Dicry (A. V.) Introduction to the study 
of the law of the constitution. 3rd ed. 
Pp. 436. London: Maemillan. 12)|6. 

Dryspate (A. H.) History of the presby- 
terians in England: the:r rise, decline, 
and revival. Pp. 644. London: Pres- 
byterian publication office. 7 6. 

Escanpe (G.) Hoche en Irlande [1795- 
1798], d’aprés des documents inédits : 
lettres de Hoche, délibérations secrétes 
du directoire, mémoires secrets de Wolf 
Tone. Pp. 344. Paris: Alcan. 18mo. 
3°50 f. 

Grusert (J. T.) History of the Irish con- 
federation and the war in Ireland. V: 
[1645-1646]. Pp. 366, facsimiles. 
Printed for subscribers. Dublin: Gill. 
4to. 42/. 

Hormes (I. R.E.) Four famous soldiers: 
sir C. Napier, Hodson of Hodson’s 
horse, sir W. Napier, sir H. Edwardes. 
Pp. 342. London: Allen. 6/. 

MauiEson (colonel G. B.) Life of the 


4 


marquis Wellesley. Pp. 239. London: 
Allen. 2/6. 

Monteomery (W. E.) The history of land 
tenure in Ireland. Pp. 198. Cambridge : 
University press. 10 6. 

Nonste (T. C.) A brief history of the 
worshipful company of ironmongers, 
London (1351-1889). Pp. 74, illustr. 
London: privately printed. 4to. 

Nortineuam, Records of the borough of 
{ed. by W. H. Stevenson & J. Raine). 
IV: 1547-1625. London: Quaritch. 
12.6. 


Putiterson (M.) Etudes sur l’histoire de 
Marie Stuart. Pp 261. Nogent-le- 
Rotrou: imp. Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Rrevavix.—Cartularium abbathie# de Rie- 
valle ordinis Cisterciensis fundate 
anno MCXXXII. (Publications of the 
Surtees Society, LXXXIII.) Pp. exiii, 
471,19. Durham: Andrews. 30). 

Ross (lieut.-col. W. G.) Oliver Cromwell 
and his ‘ironsides’ [1642-1645]; a 
study in military history. Chatham: 
Mackay. 1/6. 

Scortanv.—Rotuli scaccarii regum Sco- 
torum. Ed. by G. Burnett. XII: 
[1502-1507]. London: H.M. stationery 
office. 10/. 

Srarctxs, The. 2nd revised ed. II: From 
the first year of the reign of king 
George I to end of the last parliament 
of Great Britain in the forty-first year 
of the reign of king George III [1714- 
1800}. London: printed by Eyre «& 
Spottiswoode. 7/6. 

Sreeuen (L.) Dictionary of national 
biograpy, ed. by. XX: Furrest-Gar- 


mer. London: Smith & Elder. 15). 
Trorrer (captain L. J.) Life of the 
marquis of Dalhousie. Pp. 235. Lon- 


don: Allen. 2/6. 

Wenpover (Roger de). 
history; from 1154. Ed. by H. G. 
Hewlett. III. London: published 
under the direction of the master of the 
rolls. 10). 


The flowers of 
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X. ITALIAN HISTORY 
(Including Savoy) 


Beneper (N.) Lettera al pontefice Ales- 
sandro VI per gli sponsali di Lucrezia 
Borgia con Alessandro I d’Este. Pp. 
10. Ferrara: Taddei. 

Berrouini (F.) Memorie storico-critiche 
del risorgimento italiano. Pp. 305. 
Milan: Hoepli. 16mo. 41. 

Binpvr (V.) Monumenti storici ed artistici 
degli Abruzzi: studi con prefazione di 
F. Gregorovius. Pp. 966. Naples: 
Giannini. 401. 

Botoena.—Statuti della societa del popolo 
di Bologna. Ed. by A. Gaudenzi. I. 


Pp. xxxii, 462. Rome: Forzani. 
12°50 1. 

Bortouan (D.) Cronicha che comenza 
dell? anno 1440, ed. by. Pp. 26. 


Vicenza: Brunello & Pastorio. 
Cais pe Prertas (E.) Le onziéme siécle 


dans les Alpes maritimes: études 
généalogiques. Pp. 110. Turin: 
Loescher. 


Caro (T. del). Il sacco di Lucca nel 
1314: scene storiche. Pp. 35. Lucca: 
tip. del Serchio. 16mo. 

Cavour (Camille). Nouvelles lettres iné- 
dites. Recueillies et publiées avec notes 
historiques par A. Bert. Pp. 573. 
Turin: Roux. 81. 

CrerMENATE (Johannes de). Historia de 
situ Ambrosiane urbis et cultoribus 
ipsius et circumstantium locorum ab 
initio et per tempora successive, -et 
gestis imperatoris Henrici VII. Nuova 
edizione a cura diL. A. Ferrai. Pp. xlii, 
164, plate. Rome: Forzani. 7 1. 

Conrorti (L.) Napoli dal 1789 al 1796; 
dalla pace di Parigi alla guerra del 
1798: con documenti inediti. 2 vol. 
Pp. 303. 262. Naples: Anfossi. 16mo. 
Each 41. ~ 

Costa DE Bravurecarp (marquis). Mé- 
moires historiques sur la maison royale 
de Savoie et sur les pays soumis A sa 
domination depuis le commencement 
du onziéme siécle jusqu’a l’année 1880 
inclusivement. IV. Pp.174. Cham- 
béry: Perrin. 

Corraravi (C.) Filippo d’Este marchese 
di S. Martino in Rio e l’investitura di 
Ferrara nel 1591: saggio biografico- 
storico. Pp. 70. Reggio Emilia: 
Artigianelli. 

Destwonr (C.) Ai regesti delle lettere 
pontificie riguardanti la Liguria. Pp. 
zl. Genoa: tip. Sordomuti. 

Fontana (B.) Renata di Francia du- 
chessa di Ferrara, sui documenti dell’ 
archivio estense, del mediceo, del Gon- 
zaga, e dell’ archivio segreto vaticano 
[1510-1536]. Pp. 525. Rome: For- 
zani. 101, 

Fornont (E.) Bergamo e la lega di Cam- 
bray: appunti. Pp. 78. Bergamo: 
tip. s. Alessandro. 16mo. 

Francesco (fra Andrea). Cronaca inedita, 


trascritta dal manoscritto originale del 
secolo quindicesimo della biblioteca 
Angelica di Roma e pubblicata da F. 
Cristofori. Pp. 82. Foligno: Salvati. 
31. 

Gasrretir (A.) Un duca di Mantova a 
Roma: diario delle cose pid notabili 
della dimora fatta di esso in Roma 
[1686]. Pp. 29. Milan: Prato. 

Gatattt (G.) La rivoluzione e l’assedio 
di Messina [1674-1678]: episodio della 
dominazione spagnuola in Sicilia. Pp. 
xxxvii, 278. Messina: Capra. 16mo. 
2°50 1. 

Gatuiano (G.) Narrazione informativa 
della spedizione di Terni e dell’ inva- 
sione della provincia di Viterbo acca- 
duta nell’ anno 1867. Pp. 48. Rome: 
Ciotola. 

Gutron (I.) Annali d'Italia, in continua- 
zione al Murateri e al Coppi. II: 
(8 gennaio 1864-1866). Pp. 408. 
Milan: Hoepli. 61. 

Giareti (F.) Storia di Piacenza de'le 
origini ai nostri giorni. I. Pp. 516. 
Piacenza: Porta. 16mo. 51. 

Gozzo (count Carlo). Memoirs, transl. 
by J. A. Symonds. 2 vol. illustr. 
London: Nimmo. 4to. 42/. 

Gupernatis (A. de). Una missione di 
Savoia a Roma presso il papa Clemente 
XI secondo un carteggio col marchese 
Francesco Riccardi, ministro del gran- 
duca di Toscana. Pp. 15. Florence: 
Landi. 16mo. 

Hartmann (L. M.) Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Ver- 
waltung in Italien [540-750]. Pp. 182. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 3-60 m. 

Hetsterserck (B.) Fragen der iltesten 
Geschichte Siciliens. (Berliner Studien 
fiir classische Philologie und Archiio- 
logie, IX, 3.) Pp. 106. Berlin: Cal- 
vary. 4m. 

Lapercut (L.) La campagna del duca di 
Rohan in Valtellina [1635]. Pp. 32. 
Rome: Voghera Carlo. ; 

Listnt (A.) Lettere volgari del secolo 
tredicesimo a Geri e a Guccio Monta- 
nini, pubblicate per la prima volta. 
Pp. 45. Siena: Lazzeri. 16mo. 

MicnarL (E.) Salimbene und _ seine 
Chronik: eine Studie zur Geschicht- 
schreibung des dreizehnten Jahrhun- 
derts. Pp. 175, plate. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 4m. 

Mincuertt (Marco). Discorsi parlamen- 
tari, raccolti e pubblicati per delibera- 
zione della Camera dei Deputati a cura 
di L. Pullé. ID. Pp. 511. Rome: 
tip. della Camera dei Deputati. 10 1. 

Mvtazzant (G.) Tre opuscoli di numis- 
matica milanese ristampati per cura di 
F. ed E. Gnecchi. Pp. 57. Milan: 
Cogliati. 

Orroum1 (V.) Le cinque giornate mi- 
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lanesi del marzo 1848, con nuovi docu- 
menti. Pp. 160. Milan: Hoepli. 
16mo. 1°50 1. 

Perrens (F. T.) Histoire de Florence 
depuis la domination des Médicis 
jusqu’A la chute de la république 
(1434-1531). Il. Pp. 531. Paris: 
Quantin. 7:50 f. 

Ricnarp (C.) Notizie storiche sulla ri- 
forma religiosa in Italia. Pp. 78. 
Cividale: Giovanni. 1l6mo. 1°501. 

Romano (G.) I Pavesi nella lotta tra Gio- 
vanni XXII e Matteo e Galeazzo 
Visconti [1322-1323]. Pp. 61. Pavia: 
Ronchetti. 1°50 1. 

Scuack (A. F., Graf von). Geschichte 
der Normannen in Sicilien. 2 vol. 
Pp. 322, 378. Stuttgart: Deutsche Ver- 
lagsanstalt. 10 m. 

Tempie-Leaper (G.) & Marcorrr (G.) 
Giovanni Acuto (sir John Hawkwood) : 


storia d’un condottiere. 
Florence: Barbére, 

Terrtoni (T.) I sommi pontefici della 
Campania romana, con notizie storiche 
intorno alle citt’ e luoghi pid impor- 
tanti della medesima provincia. II. 
Pp. 230. Rome: Cecchini. 

Tommasini (O.) Il diario di Stefano 
Infessura: studio preparatorio alla 
nuova edizione di esso. Pp. 164. 
Rome: Societk romana di storia 
patria. 

Travatr (G.) Un contratto di pace tra 
privati nel secolo sedicesimo. Pp. 16. 
Palermo : tip. della ‘ Statuto.’ 

Yruarte (C.) Les Borgia: César Borgia, 
sa vie, sa captivité, sa mort, d’aprés de 
nouveaux documents. Pp. 316, 352, 
plate. Paris: Rothschild. 20 f. 

ZpeKaveR (L.) Studi pistoiesi. I. 
73. Siena: Torrini. 21. 


Pp. 305, plate. 


Pp. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Asser (H.1L.) De buitenlandsche betrek- 
kingen van Nederland (1860-1889) : 
schets eener parlementaire geschiedenis. 
Pp. 148. Haarlem: Bohn. 1°50 fi. 

Brox (P. J.) Verslag aangaande een on- 
derzoek in Duitschland naar archivalia 
belangrijk voor de geschiedenis van 
Nederland [1886-1887]. Pp. 296. 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 

Bruinvis (C. W.) Over Alkmaarsche ge- 
schiedboeken en _ geschiedschrijvers. 
Pp. 44. Alkmaar: Coster. 

Franprix, Codex diplomaticus [1296- 
1327]. Recueil de documents relatifs 
aux guerres et dissensions suscitées 
par Philippe -le-Bel, roi de France, 
contre Gui de Dampierre, comte de 
Flandre, publié et annoté par T. de 
Limburg-Stirum. II. Pp. 432. Bruges: 
Dezutter. 4to. 16 f. 

Govw (J. ter). Geschiedenis van Amster- 
dam. VI. Pp. 439. Amsterdam: 
Van Holkema. 

Lies (J. W. HH. M.) Beschrijving van de 
koninklijk Nederlandsche en groother- 
togelijk Luxemburgsche ridderorden. 
Pp. 8U, with atlas of 5 plates. Delft: 
Berkhout. 

Marnerrr (E. de). La principauté de 
Liége et les Pays-Bas au seiziéme siécle: 
correspondances et documents poli- 
tiques. II. Pp. 504. Liége: Grand- 
mont-Donders. 15 f. 

Micuietsen (J.) Geschiedenis der ver- 
woesting van Brecht in 1584, met 
aanteekeningen over den toestand der 
omliggende dorpen, alsook van een 
aantai andere gemeenten van het mark- 
graafschap Antwerpen in dit tijdvak. 
Pp. 112. Brecht: Braeckmans. 


Namicue (A. J.) Cours d’histoire natio- 


nale. V: Période espagnole. XXIII. 
Pp. 393. Louvain: Fonteyn. 4 f. 


Reirsma (J.) Register van de geestelijke 
opkomsten van Oostergo, volgens de 
opgave daarvan in de dorpen van dit 
kwartier gedaan aan de commissarissen 
der Staten van Friesland [1580-1581]. 
Pp. 272. Leeuwarden: Meijer. 

Revsens (E.) Documents relatifs 4 l’his- 
toire de l’université de Louvain [1425- 
1797]. IV. Pp. 556. Louvain: Peeters. 
lu f. 


Rremspisk (T. H. F.) Bijdragen tot de 
geschiedenis van de kerspelkerk van 
St. Jacob te Utrecht. Pp. 74. Leyden: 
Brill. 4to. 

Saurs (F. N.) Beknopte geschiedenis van 
Kindhoven. Pp. 184, 231. Eindhoven : 
Van Piere. 

Stars (J.) De Belgische republiek van 
1790; hare opkomst en haar ondergang. 
Pp. 290. Antwerp: Janssens. 

Wauvers (A.) Table chronologique des 
chartes et diplémes imprimés, concer- 
nant l'histoire de Belgique. VII, 
1: Supplément aux tomes [-III, s’ar-é- 
tant a l’année 1225. Pp. xeviii, 595. 
Brussels: Hayez. 15 f. 

Wert (J. de). Beknopte geschiedenis van 
de Nederduitsche hervormde kerk aan 
de Kaap der Goede Hoop, sedert de 
stichting der volkplanting in 1652 tot 
1804. Pp. 1388. Cape Town: Juta. 

Wiesener (L.) Etudes sur les Pays-Bas 
au seiziéme siécle: Charles-Quint ; Com- 
mencements de Philippe Il; Marguerite 
de Parme et Granvelle. Paris: Hachette. 
5 f. 


XII. SLAVONIAN HISTORY 


Brestav.— Liber fundationis episcopatus 
Vratislaviensis, herausgegeben von H. 
Markgraf und J. W. Schulte. (Codex 
dip.omaticus Silesie, XLV.) Pp. xev, 


211, 5 platés. Breslau : Max. 4to. 10 m. 


Buxowsx1t (J.) Dazieje reformacyi w 
Polsce, &c. 2vol.. Cracow. 8vo. 
Emer (J.) Libri contirmationum ad 
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beneficia ecclesiastica Pragensem per 
archidiwcesim. VIII, IX, X: [ab anno 
Pp. 305. Prague: Rivnaé. 


Fasranich (D.) Discorso sulla storia 
religiosa e cvile della Dalmazia e 
popoli affini. Pp. 63. Florence: Ricci. 

Karinka (W.) Sejm czteroletni Wydanie 
trzecie. 2 vol. Lemberg. 

Potaxp.—Die iiltesten grosspolnischen 
Grodbiicher. II: Pe‘sern [1390-1400], 
(inesen [1392-1399], Kosten [1391- 
1400]. Herausyegeben ven J. von 
Lekszycki. (Publikationen aus den 
kéniglich preussischen Staatsarchiven, 
XXXVIIL.) Pp. 427. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
10m, 


Rapzminsxr (Z. L.) & Gorczax (B.) 
Archiwum = Ksia%,;t Lubartowiczéw 
Sanguszkow w Stawucie. 2 vol. Lem- 
berg: Seyfert & Czajk. 4to. 


Revex (A.) Déjiny prostonarodniho 
hnuti nabo%enského v Cechach. I. 
Prague: Rivnat. 


Semxowr1cz (A.) Krytyezny rozbiér dziejow 
polskich Jana Dtugosza, do roku 1384. 
Pp. 406. Cracow: Friedlein. 

Sevié (M.) Dositheus Obradovié, ein ser- 
bischer Aufklirer des achtzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts. Pp. 52. Leipzig: Zangenberg 
&Himly. 1m. 

Wypawnictwo materyatow do _historyi 
powstania [1863-1864]. I. Lemberg. 


XIII. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


(Including Sourn AmeErtica) 


Bencamascut (G.) Il Rio de la Plata 
dalla sua scoperta sino alla caduta di 
Rosas tiranno di Buenos-Ayres: me- 
morie degli Osorio. Pp. 318. Milan: 
Barbini. 1l6mo. 31. 

Caivete pE Esrreuia (J. C.) Rebelion 
de Pizarro en el Pera y vida de D. 
Pedro Gasca. I. (Coleccién de escritores 
castellanos, LXX.) Pp. xxviii, 465. 
Madrid: Murillo. 5°50 pes. 

Cusa.—Coleccién de documentos inéditos 
relativos al descubrimiento, conquista, 
y organizacién de las antiguas pose- 
siones espaiiolas de Ultramar. Segunda 
serie. IV. (II de la Islade Cuba). Pp. 
476. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 16 pes. 

Hanes (C. R.) Christianity and Islam 
in Spain [756-1031). Pp. 182. Lon- 
don: Paul, Trench, & Co. 2:6. 


XIV. 
Bicut (A.) Albrecht von Bonstetten : 
ein Beitrag-zur Geschichte des Huma- 
nismus in der Schweiz. Pp. 129. 
Frauenfeld: Huber. 2 f. 
Heer (G.) Die Schlacht von Niifels ; die 
Darstellung der Festschrift gerecht- 
fertigt. Pp. 21. Glarus: Biischlin. 


Hinosgosa (R.) Felipe II y el cénclave de 
1559 segun los documentos originales 
muchos inéditos. Pp. 109. Madrid: 
Hernandez. 4to. 3°50 pes. 

Larvente (M.) Historia general de 
Espaia desde los tiempos primitivos 
hasta Ja muerte de Fernando VII. 
XIV. Pp. 395. Barcelona: Montaner 
y Simon. 4to. 5 pes. 

Panets (Miguel). De los muchos sucesos 
dignos de memoria que han ocurrido en 
Barcelona y otros lugares de Cataluiia. 
IL: [julio-diciembro 1640]. (Memorial 
historico espaol, XXI.) Pp. 494. 
Madrid: Tello. 4to. 4°50 pes. 

Setter y Giweno (J. M.) Vida del santo 
rey Don Fernando III de Espaiia. 
Pp. 188, Madrid: Hernandez. 
2°50 pes. 


SWISS HISTORY 


Puprxorer (J. A.) Geschichte des Thur- 


gaus. 2te vollstindig umgearbeitete 
Ausgabe. II. Pp. 1156. Frauenfeld: 
Huber. 12f. 


Tu mmeEN (R.) Geschichte der Universitit 
Basel [1532-1632]. Pp. 383. Basle: 
Detloff. 8 f. 


XV. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND OF CANADA 


Bancrort (H. H.) History of the Pacific 
states of North America. XI: Texas 
{1801-1809}. XII: Arizona and New 
Mexico (1530-1888}. San Francisco: 
the History Company. 4-50 each. 

Fiske (J.) The beginnings of New Eng- 
land; or the puritan theocracy in its 
relations to civil and religious liberty. 
Pp. 292. London: Macmillan. 7,6. 

Heaton (J. L.) The story of Vermont. 
Boston: Lothrop Co. 1°50. 

Hernpon (W. H.) & Werk (J. W.) Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 3 vol. London: Bren- 
tano. 21). 

Hoimes (O. W.) John Lothrop Motley, a 
memoir. Pp. 274. London : Triibner. 6/. 

Howarp (G. E.) Local constitutional his- 
tory of the United States. I. Pp. 526. 


Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
publication agency. 3. 

Jackson (8S. M.) Papers of the American 
society of church history, ed. by. LI. 
Pp. 268. New York: Putnam. 33-00. 

Loree (H. C.) George Washington. 
2 vol. Pp. 341, 399. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifilin, & Co. §2°50. 

MacCoun (T.) An historical geography 
of the United States. Maps, dc. New 
York: MacCoun. §1. 

Noack (T.) Der vierjahrige Biirgerkrieg 


in Nordamerika (1861-1865). Pp. 46. 
Leipzig: Fock. 4to. 1m. 

Sccopper (H. E.) George Washington, 
an historical biography. Pp. 248. 
Boston: Houghton, Miillin, & Co. 
l6mo. 75 c. 
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Contents of Pertodical Publications 


I, FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xl.1. May—H. Sato- 
mon: The F'ronde in Britany (describ- 
ing the parliamentary movemcn: aided 
by a section of the nobility in that 
province].— J. Haver: On Rodulf 
Glaber [rejecting Sackur’s theory of 
the composition of his ‘ Histories,’ but 
accepting the substance of this critic’s 
biographical results, especially in the 
point that Rodulf left Cluny about 
1039 or 1040, and lived thenceforward, 
probably until his death, at St. Ger- 
main at Auxerre. M. Havet considers 
that book i. and part of book ii. of the 
‘ Histories’ were written at Cluny 
between 1026 and 1040, and the rest of 
the work at Auxerre, the remainder of 
book ii. before 1040, book iii. after 
1037, and books iv. and v. after 1044}. 

-—C. V. Lanetois prints documents 
relative to Bertrand de Got {Clement V, 
before and just after his election to the 
pontificate] from the English record 
ottice [one of the documents is in 
Champollion-Figeac’s ‘ Lettres des rois,’ 
i. 434, but with the name miswritten). 
——A. Tuomas prints documents on the 
estates general under Charles VII 
[1421-1436], with a commentary.—— 
C. Aurion: The defence of Danzig in 
1813 [based upon the papers of general 
de Campredon}, first article. ——C. V. 
Laneuots : Recent works on the over- 
throw of the Templars (accepting Lea’s 
conclusions}. 2. July—Vicomte G. 
p’AveNnEL: Provincial administration 
under Richelieu, first article.-——C. 
Lecrivain: The antidosis in Athenian 
legislation.—R. Satemies: The 
office of the ‘ scabini’ and the notables 
in the Carolingian law-courts.—C. 
Avurio:: The defence of Danzig in 
1813, concluded. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xlvi. 1. 
July —H. Detenaye : Guibert, abbot of 
Florennes and of Gembloux [1124-5- 
1212, an account of the materials for 
his biography and of his letters ; 
followed by a biography with a sketch 
of the state of the abbey of Gembloux 
in Guibert’s time, and a study of his 
relations with St. Hildegard, his pil- 
grimages, &c.] --—-Comte pe Crrcourt : 
Jiouis duke of Orleans, brother of 
Charles VI, and his Italian en/er- 
prises [1394-1396]. II: Savona and 
Genoa..---L. Pineaup : Henry IV and 
Louis XIV in legend and history.—— 








M. Sepet: French society at the 
eve of the revolution, second article. 
——P. Mury: The bull ‘ Unam sanc- 
tam’ {maintaining it to be merely a 
draught not corrected for publication, 
and quoting authoritative explanations 
of the phrase ‘ Subesse Romano ponti- 
fici omni humane creature .. . esse 
de neces:i‘ate salutis’ in a religious, 
not a political, sense). H. Srey : 
The capital of the duchy of Burgundy 
in the ninth and tenth centuries (argu- 
ing against Petit’s claim for Auxerre’. 
——A. Prost: F'. Des Robert's ‘ Cam- 
pagnes de Charles IV duc de Lorraine’ 
[1638-1643].——-E. Avian: The ante- 
cedents of the Comité des travaux his- 
toriques wn the eighteenth century. 





Biblioth3que de l’Ecole des Chartes, i. 


1, 2.——H. Moranvitus: The monk of 
Saint-Denis, the memoirs of Salmon, 
and the chronicle of the death of 
Richard IT (the writer shows that the 
monk knew the Relation of Pierre 
Salmon, secretary of Charles VI, and 
sometimes appropriated its contents 
almost word for word. Moreover, every 
biographical’ detail relating to the 
anonymous monk will suit Salmon, and 
if only there were any evidence to con- 
nect the latter with Saint-Denis (there 
is none either way) the identity of the 
two might be more than plausibly 
established. It is also noticed that the 
‘ Chronique de la Traison et de la 
Mort de Richard II’ is but a variant of 
a section of the ‘ Chronique’ of Jean 
le Beau}._—C. V. Lanetors : Rouleaux 
d@arréts of the king’s court in the 
thirteenth century, concluded (contain- 
ing rolls preserved in the English 
record office relating to Aquitaine, 
1289-1314, with a fragment of 1285}. 
H. Omont: Catalogue of manu- 
scripts relating to French history con- 
tained in sir Thomas  Phillipps’s 
library at Cheltenham, first article. 
—--A_ seventeenth-century catalogue 
of a library in the south of 
France {place unknown). == 3.—L. 
Ducuesnr : Note on the origin of the 
‘cursus’ or prose rhythm employed in 
the drawing up of papal bulls (giving 
evidence attributing its revival to Johu 
Caetani, afterwards pope Gelasius II, at 
the time when he presided over the 
chancery of Urban II, 1088). ——~L, 
Fixot ; The last ordinance of Charles V 
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{abolishing the hearth-tax, 16 Septem- 
ber 1380. The ordinance is commonly 
believed to have been kept secret for a 
time, but M. Finot prints documents 
showing that it was published, at least 
in some places, in the following Octo- 
ber!. G. Lepos prints a fragment of 
an inventory of tapestries, &c., belong- 
ing to Louis I, duke of Anjou (helping 
to fill a lacuna in the text published in 
1853 by Laborde. The date of the 
inventory is fixed to the years 1364- 
1365, with additions of 1368].——H. 
Omont : Catalogue of manuscripts 
relating to French history preserved 
in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s library at 
Cheltenham ; second article, concluded. 
—-C. Kouter prints the library 
rules of the abbey of Sainte-Geneviéeve 
at Paris [thirteenth century]._—F. 
Lor: Havet’s edition of Gerbert’s 
letters. 

Annales de l’Ecole lib-e des Sciences 
Politiques, iv. 3. Ju’y—G. Lerevrz- 
Pontauis: A scheme for the conquest of 
Japan by England and Russia (1776, 
revealed to the French ministry of 
foreign affairs in a memorial presentel 
by J. B. Scherer].-——Cuarpon : Histo- 
rical sketch of the relations of the 
bank of France with the treasury. 
H. Crier: Europe, the Congo, and 
the international congress on Africa at 
Berlin [18384].——P. Marrern: The 
Hungarian constitution [1848 - 1860]. 

Tulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du 
Protestanti:me Francais, xxxviii. 1-6. 
Jan.-June -J. Bonnet: The refugees 
of Montargis [1569}, two articles.-—- 
C. Rasaup: Lasource, deputy in the 
legi,lative assembly and in the conven- 








tion ; three articles.-_—A. Lops gives 
statistics of the protestant population 
of Fiance.in 1802.——N. Weiss prints 


two edicts of Fiancis I against the 
Lutherans [1538, 1539].——A. Lops 
prints letters of a protestant, Elie 
Lhoumas, on behalf of the oppressed 
catholic priests [1795).——-G. Boner- 
Maury: French protestantism in the 
wniversities of Orleans, Bourges, and 
Toulouse, in the sixteenth century, two 
articles. ——C. Reap describes a hugue- 
not reply to the strictures of Ron:ard 
{1563}.——N. W. prints a list of 168 
huguenots in the galleys [1714].——C. 
Reap reprints Vauban’s memoir in 
favour of the huguenots (1689), and 
describes his continued efforts on their 
behalf ; tl r2e ait:cles. —— P. Fonnrtne- 
Bersinav: The liberation of the hugue- 
nots in the galleys (1713-1714). —A. 
Lops: The reformed church of Paris 
[1685-1789].--—C. Reap prints a letter 
of Beza on Henry IV’s abjuration 
[August 1593]. 

Le C.rrespondant.— April 25 d May 25— 
Abbé Sicarp: L’épiscopat francais a 
la veille de la révolution, two articles. 
== April 25--8. Luce: Jean, duc de 
Beriy; @aprés des documents nou- 





veaux.——May 10, 25, July 10, & 
Aujuit 10—C. pe Lacompr: Berryer 
sous la restauration, four articles.—== 
June 10—A. Baseau: Les établisse- 
ments d’instruction a Paris en 1789. 

Journal des Savants. Jun.—R. Dareste : 
Les ouvrages de sir H. S. Maine == 
Feb. & May—A. Maury: Les chro- 
niques de Jean Froissart. April— 
G. Borzsster : Inscriptions chrétiennes 
de la villede Rome.——A. GerrFRoy : 
Antonin le Pieux et son temps.—= 
May- BR. Dareste : La monarchie 
franque.— B. Hacr<au : Les registres 
@’ Honorius IV. 

Le Moyen Aze, ii. 6. June—K. Lamp- 
RECHT: Criticism of Fustel de Cou- 
langes’ article in the April number of 
the ‘Revue des Questions Historiques.’ 
=—August—Boubnov and Havet on 
Gerbert's letters. 

Nouvelle Revue. May 1—Uturicu: Re- 
cherches historiques sur l’étymologie du 
titre impérial russe de ‘ Tsar.’-——L. 
Ricuarp: Talleyrand.——15, June 15 
& July 1—E. Dauper: Les débuts de 
Vémigration pendant la révolution fran- 
¢aise, three articles. ——July 1—E. 
Locxroy: De Vhistoire expérimentale : 
& propos des campagnes de Louis XIV 
en Flandres. 

Nouvelle Revue Historique du Droit. 
March, May.—J. Dectarevin: La 
justice dans les coutu:nes primitives. 
=—=May—E. Cutnon: Etude histo- 
rique sur le ‘defensor civitatis.’-——A. 
Esmein : Nouveaux fragments de Védit 
@’ Euric. 

La xévountion Frangaise. May—Sanro- 
nan: Bernard de Saintes.——June— 
J. Fuammermontr: La correspondance 
de Pellene avec La Marck et Mercy. 

Revue Caitique. April—H. v’Arsois DE 
JUBAINVILLE : Gentilices en -ius em- 
ployés au féminin dans la géographie 
de la Guule; and Note sur le nom de 























Nancy. 

Revue de Cavalerie. — June — General 
Tuoumas: Fournier-Sarlovéze [1773- 
1827].—==August—Tue Same: Cha- 
merin [1773-1811] [accounts of the 
lives and military careers of these two 
cavalry generals of the grande armée 
—in continuation of a series by the 
same author]. 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture, April 29 & May 27-—A. Cuuquet: 
Recent works on the period of the 
French revolution. == May 13—A. 
Lerranc: Ranke’s ‘ Weltgeschichte,’ 
VIII, IX.=—=:July 8—A. Bovcue- 
Leciercg: Curtius’ ‘ Griechische Ge- 
schichte’ (with a careful summary of 
the changes in the last (sixth) edition]. 
== 15 -H. Derempovurc: Houtsma’s 
‘ Textes relatifs ad Uhistoire des Sel- 
djoucides.’———29 —L. Farces : Picot’s 
* Histoire des états générauxr.’——=Aug. 
12—A. Cuvuquer: Muze’s ‘ Général 
Marceau.’ 

Revue des Deux Mondes.— April 1, 15— 
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H. Tatve: La reconstruction de la sous le ministére de Colbert; concluded. 
France en 1800, continued ; two articles. =——April, May—J. Detarpre: Tour- 
April 1—V. pu Buep: Le prince ville et la marine de son temps ; lettres, 
de Ligne, d’aprés ses mémoires et sa notes, et documents; continued, two 
correspondance.——15—E. Brausstre : articles.——June—Doneaup pu Puan: 
La formation spontanée d’une province Histoire de la compagnie francaise des 
ad la fin du dix-huwitiéme siecle: la Indes.---—G. Tutan: Notice sur René- 
Vendée.——May 1—G. Rornan: La Josué Valin, avocat et procureur de 
mission de M. de Persigny a Berlin Vamirauté de La. Rochelle 1695-1765}. 
[1850] ; la France et la Prusse au Revue de la Révolution. May—A. Lat- 
sortir de la révolution de 1848. wis: Le fédéralisme dans la Loire- 
Ie-ue des Etudes Juives. Jan.—J. Inférieure.—= May, June—S. Brvear: 
DarmesteTeR : Textes pellvis relatifs Le schisme constitutionnel dans l’ Ar- 
au judaisme. — J. Hativy : Examen déche, continued; two articles.—— 
critique des sources relatives a la per- June—H. Wetscutneer: Les confé- 
sécution des chrétiens de Nedjran par rences d’ Altenbourg.. 
Je roi juif des Himyarites. T. Ret- SSances et Travaux de l'Acad:mie des 
nacH : Le calendrier des Grecs de Sciences Morales et Politiques.— May 
Babylonie et les origines du calendrier —E. Levasseur: Mouvement de la 
juif.-—I. Lorn: Notes sur Vhistoire population au dixc-huitiéme siécle. 
des Juifs d’ Espagne. ——A..BuancueEt : May—July—C. Monizor-Turpavir: Ré- 
Les Juifs a Pumiers [1256}. flexions sur Vorganisation du pouvoir 
Revue Maritime et Coioniale.— April— législatif dans la constitution de Van 
Cuapaup-Arnavtt : La guerre d’escadre II; two articles. 





























Il. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Sy >el’s Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), ranus [c. 1§00-c. 1566] and his tract 





axi. 2.—O. Harnack: The antecedents 
and history of the war of 1812 [partly 
from Russian sources'!._—E. Kuess : 
The dynastic element in the historio- 
graphy of the Roman empire (dwelling 
upon its scanty influence down to the 
time of Trebellius}.__—R. Kosxr: ‘I'he 
epochs of absolute monarchy in modern 
history {in practise in the sixteenth 
century, then on principle, then modi- 
fied by a doctrine of contract})._— M. 
LeHMANN prints an extract from a 
cabinet order of Frederick II [21 May 
1758} addressed to the Prussian 
nunister in London.-—M. L.: Nie- 
buhr’s scheme for a history of Branden- 
burg-Prussia (printing a letter written 
by him to Frederick William III, 
1 July 1811].——0O. M. prints papers 
relating to the action of Niebuhr and 
others ~~vinst Schmalz (Dec. 1815- 
Jan. :816 ..——X. Liske gives an ac- 
count ut fourteen publications of the 
Cracow academy and about sixty other 
books bearing on Polish and Lithuanian 
history. 3. T.Scnorr: Lowis XVI's 
edict of toleration (1787, with a sketch 
of the revival of the reformed church 
in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and of its condition at the 
time of the edict of toleration).-—-. 
W. Bernuarpr: Dietrich von Nieheim 
[Niem, a biography and criticism based 
chiefly on Erler].——M. Lexmann 
prints ‘ Thoughts on the art of govern- 
ment’ [1796-7] written by the crown 
prince (afterwards king) JF'rederick 
William (IIT). 

Historisches Jahrbuch der Girres-Gesell- 
schaft (Munich), x. 3.—K. Unxe.: The 
Jinancial position of the see of Cologne 
under elector Ernst of Bavaria (1589- 
1594]. ——J. Ritnsam: Nikolaus Mame- 








upon the diet of Augsburg [1566)._— 
A. Knoprier prints a memoir of car- 
dinal Otto of Augsburg on the council 
of Trewt (24 Jan. 1562]..—P. M. 
Baumgarten: An opinion of twenty- 
siz cardinals on the treaty between the 
elector of Treves with France and 
Sweden [1632]._—H. Dentre : Jordan 
and Johannes Teutonicus, generals of 
the Dominican order (pointing out that 
their lives by Jacob of Soest, recently 
noticed by Finke, are borrowed almost 
word for word from known sources, and 
distinguishing Jordan from the famous 
mathematician of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Jordanus Nemorarius}. —— H. 
Finxe: The treatise of Hermann of 
Schildesche (de Schildis) ‘ contra here- 
vicos negantes emunitatem et jurisdic- 
tionem ecelesie,’ dedicated to John 
XXII preserved in the Paris MS., Lat. 
4232). 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 


Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xiv. 3.—T. Mommsen: East - Gothic 
studies, continued. IL: The Questor 
Palatii. Ol: Phe civil offices (to- 
gether with the Consistorium and the 
Patriciate}. IV: The Roman senate, 
and the administration at Rome and 
Ravenna. V: The municipal system. 
VI: The military offices. VII. Ranks. 
VIII: The ministers of the court and 
the Comitatus. IX: Legislation. X: 
The legal position of the Goths in Italy. 
XI: General result [commenting on 
the po:ition of Theodoric as a Roman 
Magister Milituam commanding Gothic 
federati and ranking not as Rex 
Gothoram cr Rex Romanorum, but as 
Rex simply; with a parallel from 
the Arab gv’Aapxo Alhiratn and Al- 
mundhir, in the sixth century, who 
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were styled like the East-Gothic kings 
Flavii and Patricii|.._—W. Scuonrze : 
On the biographies of Majolus, abbot of 
Cluny (replying to E. Sackur’s criticism 
and maintaining that the later Life by 
Odilo is historically to be preferred to 
the earlier one by Syrus, the latter con- 
taining a variety of mistakes which are 
corrected in Odilo’s work by the help 
of the monastic tradition]. M. 
Herrmann: Paul and Gebhard cf 
Bernried and their letters to. Milanese 
ecclesiastics [considered with reference 
to their biography). K. Zreumer 
describes the manuscript of the Fla- 
vigry formule formerly belonging to 
Lindenbruch {and used by him for his 
edition in the ‘Codex Legum Anti- 
quarum.’ The book has lately been 
discovered in the university library at 
Copenhagen. Dr. Zeumer here examines 
its relation to the Paris M8. Lat. 
2123)._—B. von Srmson: Notes on 
Wipo, the Annales Altahenses, and the 
Chronicon Urspergense [corrections of 
the text and remarks on the composi- 
tion and sources of the two latter 
works]. — F. Lresermann prints a 
letter of Innocent II to Henry I (8 June 
1133, mentioning Lothar’s recent coro- 
nation and asking for money]. 8. 
LowenreLp prints a document of 
Gregory VII drawn up at the Easter 
synod of 1078 {dealing with the ember 
fast and the days of ordination}.—— 
H. Bressiav prints a letter of arch- 
bishop Hanno of Cologne [August- 
September 1065}. 

Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Miinchen. Sitzungsberichte der 
philos.-philol. und hist. Classe. 1889, 
2.—A. KuuckHoun prints letters of 
Christian Felix Weisse and Friedrich 
Jaobi to-Lorenz Westenrieder (1781- 
1783}.——Freiherr von OEFFELE: On 
a letter of pope Clement V to king 
Albert I made use of by Aventinus 
[recently identified in a manuscript 
once belonging to Niederaltaich and 
judged to be probably genuine]. 

Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 
(Vienna), Ixsiv. 1—F. von Kuones 
prints a memoir of Freiherr Anton von 
Baldacci upon the internal condition 
of Austria [1816, dealing principally 
with questions of finance and com- 
munications, and with methods of 
administration]. ——E. WeERrTHEIMER : 
Vienna in 1809; a contribution to the 
history of the war of 1809, from 
unprinted sources.——F. M. Mayer: 
Jeremias Homberger [1529-1593]; @ 
contribution to the history of inner 
Austria in the sixteenth century. 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), x. 2.—W. Fiscuer: Trapezus 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, a 
contribution to Byzantine provincial 
history and to the criticism of Anna 
Comnena.—--A. Scuunte: The origin 








of the house of Habsburg [accepting 
Kriiger and Gisi’s proof that Guntram 
‘comes,’ who was condemned for high 
treason in 952, was the son of Huyo, 
count of the Nordgau of Alsatia, but 
regarding these scholars’ identification 
of Guntram with Guntram tke Kich, 
the head of the house of Habsbury, as 
a hazardous hypothes's}.——O. von 
ZaLLINGER: The origin of the designa- 
tion ‘ Synodales’ {used of the ritter- 
schaft in the thirteenth century and 
traced to their obligation to the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the bishop]; 
and the stages in grants of jurisdiction 
{the kénigsbann and the blutbann: 
giving evidence to show that in the 
tuirteenth century, in spite of the so- 
called ‘ Schwabenspiegel,’ the ecclesi- 
astical princes not only received the 
like giaats with the secular princes, 
although the blutbann had necessarily 
to be exercised by a deputy, but could 
grant them equally to subordinate 
officers. The conclusion, which essen- 
tially agrees’ with that of Berchtold, is 
that the development of the clerical 
and lay jurisdictions proceeded step by 
step and on the same lines}]._—F. 
WickuHorr: On the date of the painter 
Guido of Siena {against Milanesi who 
proposes to change the date on the 
picture at 8. Domenico in Siena from 
1221 to 1281]._—F. Arnuemm: Nils 
Burk, Swedish minister at Vienna 
[1747-1781], with an extract from a 
despatco {17 April 1756) giving an 
account of Maria Theresa and her 
court. P. Scuurrer - Botcnorst 
prints three diplomas of Frederick I, 
to the abbey of Balerac in Burgundy 
[1157], to the abbey of St. Michael at 
Passignano (7 Oct. 1177], and to the 
convent of Sindelsberg [8 March 1158). 
—TueE Same: Recent criticisms of 
the ‘ Donution of Constantine’ [main- 
taining against Grauert that the forgery 
was composed in Rome, and against 
Grauert, Brunner, and Wieland, that 
its date is anterior to the ninth cen- 
tury; and bringing arguments to show, 
with Zeumer, chiefly on grounds of 
diction, that it proceeded from the 
time of Paul I).——3.-— 0. Repuics : 
The beginnings of king Rudolf I 
[dealing with his election, his reign 
down to 1275, and his administrative 
reforms).—-M. Manitius: On the 
‘Annales Laurissenses Maiores’ [ex- 
amining their peculiarities of language 
and the evidence they afford of official 
and documentary information].——M. 
Tane.: On the building of the Vatican 
palace, with fifteen documents [one of 
1151, the rest 1278}._—_H. von Zwir- 
DINECK-StpeNHORst : The battle of St. 
Gotthard [1664, against Nottebohm’s 
view that it was no victory]..-—P. 
ScnerFrer-Borcuorst prints a charter of 
privileyes granted to the Jews of 
diat.sbo.w by Frederick IT ‘3 Jan. 1216, 
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confirming an éarlier grant of Frede- 
rick I)._—_S. Stemuerz: On the de- 
scription of archbishop Pilgrim of 
Salzburg as archchaplain of the empire 
in a document of 1387 [probably con- 
nected with his recognition of the 
antipope Clement VII).——M. Tane. 
describes the second book of the ‘ Liber 
Cancellariea’ of Dietrich von Nieheim 
{discovered by him at Kome].—E. 
Méaxpacuer: Valentine’s edition of 
the necrology of the monastery of SS. 
S.ilvatore and Giulia at Brescia. 

Dei>rack’s Preussische Jahrbiicher (Ber- 
lin), xxiv. 1. July—G. Kriteer: The 
persecution of the Christians under 
Diocletian and his successors.-==-3. 
September —H. Desritcx: The strategy 
of Pericles illustrated from that of 
Frederick the Great, first article. 

Zeits ‘hritt der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xliii. 2.-- 
H. Hésscumans: Marriages of next-of- 
kin among the ancient Persians (not 
authorised by the Avesta). —— T. 
Néupeke: As-Sabti, son of Hdriin ar- 
Rashid [a legendary person). 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Denifle & Ehrle’s Archiv fur Literatur- 
und Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittelal- 
ters (Freiburg), v. 1.—F. Enrte: The 
bequest of Clement V and the suit con- 
cerning it brought by John XXII 
{1318-1321, printing the evidence in 
full, together with the text of Clement’s 
will (pp. 5-103). Father Ehrle adds a 
narrative history of the case, with 
additional documents; an account of 
what happened to the papal treasure at 
Clement’s death, with a personal bio- 
graphy of the pope from 1311 to 1314; 
and a criticism of his character, with 
special reference to his profuse 
liberality to his family, including even 
grants of government in the estates of 
the church to secular kinsfolk, and of 
his testamentary dispositions, in con- 
nexion with which it is remarked (p. 
144) that the distinction between ofti- 
cial and private property was not well 
understood in Clement’s time. A 
pedigree of his family (de Got) is added, 
with notes].——Tue Same: The twenty- 
Jive million florins said by Villani to 
have been found in the papal treasury at 
tie death of John XXII [the eighteen 
inillions in specie are shown to have 
been really well under one million ; 
while the seven millions of valuables, 
jewels, &c., are reduced to less than 
three hundred thousand florins].——2. 
—H. Dentrte prints documents concei n- 
ing the history of the medieval univer- 
sities, continued. V: The papal docu- 
ments for the university of Salamunca 
(1255-1417, twenty-one in number, 
with a narrative account of their pur- 
pose, &c.). VI: A register of the 
proctors of the English nation at Paris 
(1333, 1338-1348, containing the records 





of academical acts, &c., for each proc- 
torial month. The names are mostly 
German, Dutch, and Scottish, English 
names being rarer]; together with the 
proctor’s oaths on institution, a univer- 
sity roll, and a roll relating to the 
English nation {of the same time as 
the register noticed above]. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 


lxxi. 3.—W. Gerser: The date of the 
prophet Joel {maintaining that the 
arguments for a late date are not co.- 
clusive}. 


Theologische Studien und Kritikon 


(Gotha), 1889, 4.—D. Enprrs piints 
three letters of Bugenhagen ([1540- 
1555|.——H. Herine: The document 
of the recess of the Treptow landtag 
(1534). 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholischa Theolozie 


(Innsbruck), xiii.3. - S. BAcmer,O.3.B.: 
The attack on the English monasteries 
under Henry VIII {chietiy from Gas- 
quet].——H. Kertiner: The two feasts 
of ‘ Cathedra Petri’ [* Romana,’ Jan. 
18, and ‘ Antiochena,’ Feb. 22, of which 
the former does not appear until after 
the twelfth century] in connexion with 
the apostle’s Antiochene episcopate. 
E. MicuaEt: Notes on the emperor 
Frederick II; his policy and his rela- 
tions with the popes. 





Hi .genfeld’s Zeitsch ift fir Wissenschaft- 


liche tneologie (Leipzig), xxxii. 3.— 
J. Drasexe : On Michael Psellos [his 
theological position]. Notes on He- 
brew chronology (maintaining its arti- 
ficial character for the regal period}. 
——A. Tuewn prints a letter of Fran- 
ciscus [Dryander?] to Melanchthon 
[1544].——J. DrasexeE: On Ptolemy 
Philadelphus’ letier to the lawyers at 
Jerusalem, cited by Epiphanius [not 
earlier than the latter part of the 








second century B.c.}..———4.—E. NéLpE- 
CHEN: Contemporary allusions in the 
writings of Tertuilian.——A. THENN : 


Notes on Eusebius, ‘ H. E.’ iv. 13. 3, 4, 
and ix. 1. 6. 


MILITARY HISTORY 
Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und 


Marine (Berlin), lxxii. 1-3.— July- 
September—Major Kunz: The cam- 
paigns of field-marshal Radetzky in 
Upper Italy, 1848 and 1849 [an histori- 
cal and tactical study].——3.— Septem- 
ber— Anon. : T'he influence of the French 
revolution on warfare. 





Militér-Wochenblatt (Berlin), Beihefte 


4-6, 1883.—The late lieut.-gen. von 
Wrirztesen: The youth and military 
training of prince Leopold I of Anhalt- 
Dessau {continued from Beiheft i. of 
1881, and dealing with the period from 
the first campaign in Italy, 1705, to the 
third and last campaign in the Nether- 
lands, 1712.——Beiheft 5-6.—Anon. : 
Life in the army of Napoleon I (show- 
ing the conditions of service and disci- 
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pline in the grande armée, chiefly after 
the writings of Wartenberg and Clause- 
witz]. 

Organ der Militér-wissenschaftlichen 
Vereine (Vienna), xxxix. 2.—Major G. 
Freiherr von Riv-Aupon: The ‘ Krei- 
denfeuer’ ordinance of archduke Fer- 
dinand Charles in the Tyrol, 1647 
{Krey, Kry = Geschrei, Kuf. The 


localised system of calls, shots, and 
other signals, prescribed to give alarm 
at the approach of an enemy). 
Streffleur’s Oesterreichische Militarische 
Zeitschrift (Vienna), xxx. 8. August 
—The campaign in Italy, September 
1796 to February 1797 (by the then 
captain of the general quarter staff, 
Maximilan Freiherr von Wimpffen]. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journa', No. 181.—W. M. 
Fuipers Petrie: Roman life in 
Egypt (illustrated from recent excava- 
tions].—— Rev. G. Minter: The battle 
of Edgehill.——G. E. Fox: Notes on 
Roman architectural fragments found 
at Leicester.——F. HaverrieLp: Notes 
on Roman Britain. I: The founding 
of Viroconium. IL: Roman roads in 
Sussex. —— J. Barn prints a charter of 
William de Perci to the prior of Mottis- 
font [temp. r. Ioh.].———187.—G. T. 
Crank: Bamburgh Castle, illustrated. 
— J. Barn: The castle of Fougeéres 
and its lords.--—J. L. Anpri: Notes 
on ritualistic ecclesiology in north-east 
Norfolk. 

Archeological Review, iii. 5,6. July— 
Cxcm Smira: Greek archeology in 
modern times.— O. E. Pew: The 
identification of ancient and moderi 
weights, and the origin of grains. —— 
G. L. Gomme: Totemism in Britain, 
second article. iv. 1, 2. August, 
September—D. MacRircute: The Finn- 
men of Britain [identifying them with 
the Picts and allying them with the 
Finns of the north], two articies.— - 
D. Tesorrnt: The Anglo-Saxons at 
tome [carrying back the foundation of 
the ‘schola Anglorum ’ to the beginning 
of the eighth century, if not earlier). 
——E. Bett: The abbey church of 
Bernay. —-Quarterly summary of ar- 
cheological discovery. ——J. R. Boyue : 
The Roman wall, I [arguing that, 
instead of the ‘murus’ and ‘ vallum’ 
together with most of the stations 
forming part of one design and dating 
from the time of Hadrian, the greater 
number of the stations must be referred 
vack to Agricola, and the ‘vallum’ only 
assigned to Hacrian, while the ‘ murus’ 
belongs to a later time]. J. H. 
Rounp: Domesday measures of land 
[a severe criticism of Pell). 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 56. 
July—The history and philosophy of 
luxury._'-._— Ancient Rome [chiefly on 
Lanciani and Middleton].——- Dillinger 
and Reusch on the Jesuits [the ‘ Ge- 
schichte der Moralstreitigkeiten ’].——- 
Mark Pattison. —- The origins of Irish 
Christianity [principally on Whitley 
Stokes’ edition of the ‘ Tripartite Life 
of St. Patrick ’}.——Savonarola (deal- 
ing, inter alia, with his relation to the 
literary and artistic movement of his 
time}. 














Contemporary Review, lvi.1. July—Rev. 
A. H. Sayce: The primitive home of 
the Aryans [arguing for the Scandi- 
navian theory]. 2. August —F. 
Harrison : The centenary of the Bas- 
tille [a panegyric].——=3. September— 
J. Donaupson : The position of women 
among the early Christians. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. xliii. 
July—Very rev. H. B. Mackey: The 
land and works of St. Francis de 
Sales. ——Rev. H. I. D. Ryprr: Pro- 
fessor Harnack on the tract ‘de Alea- 
toribus’ {accepting his attribution of it 
to pope Victor I, but holding the lan- 
guage as to the writer’s office to refer 
not to the dignity of all bishops (as 
Harnack takes it), but to the special 
rank of the bishop of Rome]}.—— Miss 
E. M. CLerxe: The principles of 1789. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 347. July— 
Charles, earl Grey {biographical}. —— 
The railways of England {a sketch of 
their development).-— Villari’s ‘ Life 
of Savonarola.’ ——The roll of Battle 
abbey (taken from the duchess of Cleve- 
land’s book, without criticism].— 
Mrs. Ross’s ‘ Land of Manfred’ (deal- 
ing slightly with the history of southern 
Italy]. Maria Theresa, empress {on 
the duke de Broglie’s work]._—The 
memoirs of Ernst II, duke of Coburg, 
II : (1851-1860}.——Gardiner’s ‘ His- 
tory of the great civil war,’ IL: (1644- 
1647}. —-The Hamilton manuscripts 
{dealing chiefly with their value for 
Scottish history in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries]. 

Fortnightly Review, c.lxxi. July—E. 
Dowven : Goethe and the French revo- 
lution. == eelxxii. August—W. L. 
Courtney : Roger Bacon. 

National Review, No. 78. August—F. 
Hircuman: The French revolutionary 
calendar.—aA. I. Dasent: London in 
the seventeenth century [an account of 
Monconys’ visit in 1663}. 

Nineteenth Century, No. 150. August 
—W.E. Guapstone: Pheenician affini- 
ties of Ithaca. F. H. Gerrcken: 
The French in Germany [a sketch of 
the relations of France and Germany 
from king Francis I to Napoleon I). 

Quarterly Review, No. 337. /uly—Cana- 
da, its national development and his- 
tory. — Diary and letters of Gowver- 
neur Morris. Ancient India [his- 
torical and archeological}. —— Duelling 
[with a quasi-histor.cal sketch of the 
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practice of trial by combat].—1789 
and 1889 [on the character and results 
of the French revolution]. ——Bryce’s 
* American Commonwealth.’ 

Scottish Review, No. 27.—The taking of 
the Bastile {a translation from the 


*Moniteur’ of July 20-24, 1789, with 
notes].——The great palace of Byzan- 
tium [on Paspates’ work]. —-D. Brke- 
tas: The formation of the modern 
Greek state (translated from the ‘ Revue 
d'Histoire Diplomatique,’ i.} 


IV. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Archiev voor Nederlandsche Kerkgeschie- 
denis (The Hague), iii, 1.—P. Freper- 
ricg describes The ‘ Sporta’ and the 
‘Sportula Fragmentorum’ of Gillis 
Carlier, dean of Cambray [printed at 
Brussels, 1478, 1479). K. A. Gonnae: 
The Lutheran congregation at Amster- 
dam [1681-1691].-—- B. Trpeman Jz. : 
Daniel de Breen |1594-1664, remon- 
strant).——-J. J. van TooRENENBERGEN : 
Hinne Rode (Johannes Rodius} in rela- 
tion to the anabaptists [c. 1535-1536). 

J. G. R. Acquoy prints a letter in 
favour of the nuns of Couwater (1651). 

Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het 
Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht, xi.—S. Mutuer Fz. prints the 
Memoirs of Jonkheer Herbergen van 
Mijnden [e. t§00-c. 1552). J. A. 
Wuwne re-edits with notes the ‘ Mé- 
moires sur la guerre faite aux Pro- 
vinces-Unies’ [1672] of Abraham de 
Wicyzuefort [an emended text of the 
work printed in the Genootschap’s 
‘ Berigten ’ for 1857]. K. Héutsaum 
prints three letters of the city of 
London to the city of Dordrecht [1359, 
already noticed in R. R. Sharpe’s 
‘Calendar of Letters of the City of 
London, 1350 .1370’}, —— J. H. Htneman 
prints papers relating to the proposal 
jor the deportation of Van de Spiegel, 
Bentinck, Rhoon, and Repelaer (1798). 
——R. Frum prints a memoir of Joris 
de Bye on the administration of Olden- 
barneveld._—-S: Mottzr Fz. prints 
three short chronicles of Utrecht: 
Annals of St. Mary’s [539-1277], Cata- 
logue of the bishops [to 1342], and 











‘Bella campestria inter episcopos Tra- 
iectenses et comites Hollandie’ [four- 
teenth century, already published by 
Mattheus).—— TP. L. Mutter prints 
eight letters of prince William I and his 
third wife Charlotte of Bourbon to her 
brother Francois de Bourbon, prince 
dauphin of Auvergne (1578-1581). 


Bulletin de la Commission pour | Histoire 


des Eglises Wallonnes (The Hague), 
iii—P. E. H. Bopet Brenrarr: The 
Walloon church of Utrecht [1583-1757], 
with documents; two articles.—_—F. 
H. Gaenesin: List of Walloon churches 
in the Netherlands, with the names of 
their pastors; four articles.——C. 
RaHLENBECK: Protestantism at Valen- 
ciennes in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, with documents {1566].——C. 
Lanpre: Huguenot refugees in Dutch 
Guiana. H. J. pe Dompierre DE 
Cuavrerrsé prints a narrative of the 
escape from France of Samuel de 
Chaufepié [1685]. 





Messager des Sciences Historiques de 


Belgique (Ghent), 1889, 2.—P. Brne- 
MANS reprints the autobiography of 
Justus Lipsius (epist. lxxxvii.) with a 
translation ; first article, with a por- 


. trait.——P. Crarys: History of the 


gilde souveraine et chevaliére des es- 
crimeurs, or chef-confrérie de Saint- 
Michel, ut Ghent, continued.——J. T. 
DE Raapt: The seignories of the county 
of Malines: Keerbergen, continued 
[1294-1439].——Abbé I. van SprLBEKck : 
The archdukes Albert and Isabella and 
the relique of the holy nail venerated 
at Soleilmont, continued. 


V. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
ser. iii. 1.--G. F. Gamurrint prints a 
chronicle of Orvieto [preserved in the 
Vatican MS. 1738 of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and containing (1) a 
list of consuls, 1194 1224; (2) brief 
notices of events, 1161-1233; (3) a 
list of podestis with a short chronicle, 
1215-1276 (ending with a longer ac- 
count of this year); (4) a chronicle 
which gradually becomes more detailed, 
1234-1322; (5) a continuation, not 
dealing with every year, 1334-1400; 
(6) a list of plagues, 1348-1400, and of 
houses in Orvieto destroyed since 1337; 
(7) abstracts from the city statutes, 
1168-1334. Tae notices almost exclu- 
sively concern the history of Orvieto, 
and thechronological order is irregularly 
preserved}.——-G. C. Gruntart: Gio- 
vanni Cotta, the Verones2 humanist 


[e. 1482-1510]. S. Bonet: Francesco 
da Meleta, a Florentine prophet in the 
time of Machiavelli. G. Srorza: 
Filippo Pananti and the events of 1798 
in Tuscany, with four letters [13 April 
1798 to 1 March 1799}.——Calendar of 
Strozzi charters, continued. 3.—G. 
GIANANDREA : The seignory of Francesco 
Sforza in the march of Ancona: docu- 
ments, concluded [1438-1446]. —-L. 
Fratr: On a manuscript at Bologna 
of the Lives of Vespasiano da Bisticci 
[giving additional lives}. A. Favaro: 
Tucho Brahe and the court of Tuscany 
{with unpublished letters]._—A. Gior- 
GeTt1: Recent acquisitions of the state 
archives at Florence. —_U. Bauzantr: 
Recent English publications relating to 
the history of Italy during the middle 
ages and the renaissance. ——Calendar 
of Strozzi charters, continued. 
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Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), vi. 2.-— 
Pp. C. Fanuett1: The character of fra 
Tommaso Campanella [maintaining 
that te charge against him of having 
plotted the overthrow of the Spanish 
government in Calabria in 1599 is 
unproved). 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xvi. 
1—L. Fratt: The lcague of the 
Bolognese and Florentines against 
Giovanni Gal-azzo Visconti [1389- 
1390!, partly from a manuscript at 
Bologna._—aA. GanrreLui prints from 
a manuscript at Rome the diary of duke 
Charles III of Mantua during a resi- 
dence at Rome (1686}.——C. Riguett1: 
A state-trial in the eighteenth century 
[that of Giuseppe Garda at Milan, 
1762-1763}._— L. Betrrami: The dis- 
solution of the contract of marriage 
between Galeazzo Maria Sforza and 
Dorothea Gonzaga [1463], from a Paris 
manuscript.— P.Guizontr: St. Simon 
of Trent {an infant said to have been 
slain by Jews, 1475], with documents. 

Tue Same: An embassy from 
Prester John at Rome (1481), with a 
document.—— A. Garovaciio: On the 
so-called urn of the subdeacon inthe 
archeological museum at Milan [really 
a classical Roman urn with a later 
Christian inscription. The design is 
connected with Mithra-worship].-— 
G. Carorri: Recent additions to the 
archeological museum at Milan, with 
plates.——ii.—G. Romano prints docu- 
ments from Pavia illustrating the his- 
tory of Gian Galeazzo Visconti ‘chiefly 
treaties]._—_I. Massarout1: Fra Sabba 
da Castiglione [c. 1480-1554] and his 
‘ Ricordi’ [biographical and _biblio- 
graphical).-—-P. Gutnzonr: Spiritual- 
asm in 1499, with documents.——.A. 
Ive prints letters of L. A. Muratori 
[1707-1710]- 

Archivio Stor.co per le Province Napole- 
tane, xiv. 2.—N. Barone: Historical 
notes extracted from the registers of the 
court in the Aragonese chancery, con- 
tinued [19 June to 9 Nov. 1494). —-—M. 





Scurpa: Charles Martel (the claimant 
to the crown of Hungary]; second 
article [1271-1288].—_-G. pe Buiasus 
prints a fragment of an wnpublished 
Neapolitan diary (October 1671- 
February 1673], concluded. —— Ve- 
scription of charters [1223-1234] 
formerly belonging to the family of 
Fusco, continued (Nos. exxxvi.-clxx.). 


Archivio Veneto, axxvii. 1.—N. Barozzr: 


Eloge of the late editor of the ‘ Archivio,’ 
Bartolomeo Cecchetti {¢ March 1889]. 
P. G. Motmenti: Venice in French art 
and literature |astudy of her intercourse 
with and influence upon France}, first 
article [to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century]. P. Vienora: On 
the date of the columns of the cathedral 
of Verona.—F. C. Carrert: The 
government of Spilimbergo, continued. 
——M. Carri: The church of S. 
Antonio at Padwa.——F. Lamrertico: 
River dykes among the Romans.—— 
C. Creotia: Statutes of the country of 
Verona, continued [Cerea, 1203-1304]. 
——V. Cian: Paolo Paruta (the Vene- 
tian historian, 1540 -1598], with letters. 
——P. Guinzon1: The emperor Frede- 
rick III at Venice {February 1469, a 
detailed narrative based upon new 
materials, partly printed in this article}. 
—-—E. Morra: A Tartar embassy at 
Venice [1476], from documents in the 
Milanese archives. —-C. CasTELLANI: 
Venetian manuscripts in sir Thomas 
Phillipps’s library at Cheltenham; a 
catalogue with notes. 


Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio (Rome), 


ili. — July-August — Capt. M. Bor- 
Gattt: The castle of Sant’ Angelo 
at Rome (1300-1549, continued from 
vol. ii.; a summary of the history of 
the castle, drawn from many published 
and unpublished sources. The fabric 
is illustrated by facsimiles of ancient 
representations and by plans and sec- 
tions. A table is added of the Roman 
coinage from 1400 to 1866 (when the 
dec‘ mal system was adopted), giving the 
present values). 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morr1i1) 


The Antiquary (Starina).—June—G. 
Riepinsk1: Count Gotilob Todleben in 
1715-1763, continued [illustrating the 
war between Russia and Frederick the 
Great}.— Life of Andrew SBolotov, 
writien by himself for his descendants 
[some more papers from the diary of 
this excellent man, who represents the 
best type of the landed proprietor of 
the reign of Catherine I1}.—-P. Bo- 
BRrovsk1: Michael Bobrovski, 1784-1848, 
an historico-biographical sketch, con- 
cluded [on the reconciliation between 
the Uniates and the orthodox church]. 
— June—July— Count Nicholas Evdo- 


kimov, 1804-1873 [the war against 
Shamil in the Caucasus].—~- Kecol- 
lections of the painter V. Verestchagin: 
Alexis Shadrin, the narrative of a 
religious pilgrim [stories of his visits 
to various monasteries]}.—— The prin- 
cess Jeannette Lowicz, wife of the 
grand-duke Constantine [extracts from 
her papers). July— Memoirs of the 
archimandr.te Vladimir  Terletski 
{illustrating the movement among the 
Uniates for their return to the orthodox 
church]. —— A. Vosroxov : Letters 
to prince Vasilii Golitsin from Boyev, 
Baklanski, and Leontirev in 1677 
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fon private matters, illustrating the 
life of a boyar at that time). —— 
Prince Dmitri Golitsin in the years 
1820-1843 [sketches of a Russian 
statesman from the papers of a member 
of his household}.——Admiral Peter 
Ricord : a note presented by him to the 
grand-duke Constantine in 1850 [on 
Russian relations with Japan.) ——G. 
Anucain: On the formation of the Bul- 
gurian army (in answer to some remarks 
by IL. Ivanov].-—St. Petersburg in 
former days [curious extracts from 
newspapers at the beginning of the 
century, illustrating social life]. —- A 
picture of the crosses over the graves of 
Menshikov and Ostermann at Berezov. 
= —August—Relations between Russia 
and Prussia in past times : recollections 
of George Weber, translated from the 
German manuscript [written by the 
historian at Heidelberg a year before 
his death, dealing with the alliance 
between the two powers in the time of 
Napoleon). —-G. Grapovsx1: Aleran- 
der Baggovut: a sketch of his life 
from 1831 to 1883 [recollections of the 
Polish campaign of 1831 and the 
Crimean war).--—Gabriel Stephano- 
vich Batenkov : an historico-biographi- 
cal sketch 1790-1863, [an account of 
the experiences of one of the conspira- 
tors of December 1825]. 

The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 
Viestnik).— June—A. Danmov: N. 
Muraviev and his first expedition on 
the Amour [in 1854; this river was 
finally made one of the boundaries 
between Russia and China}.——July- 
August—§. Suavutinskr: The city and 
government of Grodno at the time of 
the last Polish insurrection (from per- 
sonal recollections}.-_—-A. SavELiev: 
Some unsolved historico-geogruphical 
questions [curious custcms among the 
Samoyeds and other Siberian races, 
names of places, &c.].—-A. Motcua- 
nov: A Polish Utopia of the nineteenth 
century [attempts of a certain Stanis- 
laus Staszicz to improve the condition 
of the peasants on his estate].—= 
August—J. Dusasov: Fugitives from 
Tambov [describing from government 
documents the sufferings of the pea- 
sants in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries]|_——_E. GarswIn: Queen 
Christina of Sweden--a granddaughter 
of John Sobieski [translated from the 
Yolish of Szajnocha, giving an account 
of the flight of the princess Clementina 








from Silesia in order to be marred in 
Italy to the old Pretender}. 


Journal of the Minister of Public Ia- 


struction (Zhurnal Ministerstva Narod- 
nago Prosviestchenia). — June — N. 
Cuecuuuin: Russian provincial society 
in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, concluded. ——June-Auqust 
—P. Bosrovskr: The Russian Uniate 
church in the reign of Alexander I. 
——V. Vasmutevski: On the Domostrvi 
[the various editions and author- 
ship, illustrated with facsimiles). —- 
K. Bestuzuev-Riumin: Review of 
Briantzev’s ‘ History of Lithuania’ 
(good, but with a few errors which 
should be corrected in a_ second 
edition].__V. Ternov: On the site 
of the battle of Granicus [occurred 
at a place now called Tepekeui, 
where there is a kurgan to be seen). 
——July—A. Sononevser: On the 
history of the Russian bilini [or 
legendary poems, comparing some of 
them with the accounts of contem- 
porary events in the collection of chro- 
nicles made by Nikon}.——=July-August 
—E. F. Sumurto: Peter the Great in 
Russian literature {a review of what 
has been written about him; the 
writer takes occasion to praise 
Schuyler’s work]. —— V. Mé.uxr : 
Collection of materials describing 
the localities and peoples of the Cauca- 
sus, VII [a review of this interest- 
ing volume containing folk-lore &c. 
from the Caucasus}.——G. Destunis : 
Review of the work of Lambros [a 
catalogue of the Greek MSS. on mount 
Athos}.—I. Mraxyev: 4 forgotten 
route to China [review of the last 
volume of Prijevalski’s travels]..— 
July-August—A. Tscnuxarev: Study 
of a list of Athenian archons in the 
third century B.C. [preserved in the 
work of Dionysius of Halicarnassus on 
the life and orations of Dinarchus]. 
——August—P. Poconos: The autho- 
rities for the history of the siege and 
taking of Byzantium by the Turks in 
1453 (careful reviews and criticisms of 
the various writers, including the 
Turkish}. I. Trknomtrov: The 
chronicle of Novgorod according to the 
copy preserved in the synodal library. 
——V. ALExANDRENKO: A letter from 
London [giving an account of the 
papers of the Russian ambassador 
Antioch Kantemir found in the British 
museum and Bodleian library}. 














VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Histor.a, xiv. 5. May—J. E. Diaz 
Jrminez: Description of the MSS. left 
by D. Carlos Espinos del Pi, canon of 
the cathedral of Leon{1741-1777. They 
contain a chronological account of the 
archives of the cathedral]..—HM. 


Cotmetro prints the sermon preached 
by the archbishop of S. Domingo 
(21 Dec. 1795] on the occasion of the 
transference of the remains of Colurz4.3 
to the Havana.— J. Rupio pe ta 
Serna describes the vases, coins, dc., of 
the pre-Roman period found at Cabrera 
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de Mataré (with plate]—C. FrrnAn- 
pEz Duro gives details of the standard 
of the holy league used at Lepanto. —— 
V. pE LA Fuente gives documentary 
evidence of the survival of the justiciar 
of Aragon and of old judicial forms as 
late as 1710..—F. Coprnra describes 
from the MS. of Aben Hayyan. the 
campaign of Gormaz (974) directed 
by Alhadkem II against D. Garcia of 
Castille-——F. Fira prints a legal dect- 
sion of the first bishop of Zamora 
[1121], bulls of Honorius III [1219] re- 
lating to the crusades, and a bull of 
Nicolas IV [1291] proposing the union 
of the Templars and Hospitallers.— 
Latin inscriptions from Numancia and 
Alarcén. ——Arabic inscription from 
Evora.——6. June—F. pe CarpEnas 
discusses a Visigithic law of Teudis 
hitherto unknown {discovered in a 
palimpsest of the cathedral of Leon. 
It relates to the arbitrary exactions of 
judges]. F. Fir4 gives reasons for as- 
cribing it to the year 546..—A. DE 
Los Rios: The camp of the fourth 
legion at Iuliotriga [plates].——C. F rn- 





NANDEZ Dur? prints the text of the letters 
patent and their confirmation granted 
[April 1528 and December 1529] by 
Charles V to Diego de Avila [who 
unhorsed and captured Francis I at 
Pavia].—F. Fira calls attention to 
sixteen bulls of the cathedral of Pam- 
plona [1096-1196! of which fourteen are 
omitted by Loewenfeld. Two are im- 
portant as the sole testimony to the 
council of Calahorra in 1155]. He 
also gives bulls of Anastasius IV and 
other documents relating to the first 
legation of cardinal Jacinto in Spain 
(throwing new light upon the council of 
Valladolid in 1155]. ——Seiior Cuapret 
communicates copies of a confirmation 
by Dofia Muria [Nov. 1404] of a lease 
granted by Juan I of two butcher’s stall. 
to a Jew of Monviedro; also a license 
to the same [relating to an exchange 
of quit-rents]|.——Arabic inscription 
[1227] from Silves in the Algarve. —— 
Jewish inscription (fourteenth century] 
from Benavites.--— Roman inscriptions 
from Barcelona and Aguila Fuente. 


VIII.. SWITZERLAND 


Jahrbuch fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 


(Zurich), xiv.—R. Karumann: The re- 
lations of the kingdom of Burgundy to 
the emperor and the empire from Henry 
III to Frederick I (considered from the 
point of view not of the central power, 
but of the different Burgundian terri- 
tories, Provence, Dauphiné, Lyonnais, 
and Savoy, to the south, and Sion, 
Lausanne, Geneva, the lands of the 
Burgundian rectorate, Cisjurane Upper 
Burgundy, the archbishopric of Be- 
sancon, and Montbéliard, to the north] ; 
with an excursus on the charter of 
Henry IV to the priory of Rueggisberg 
|27 March 1076] commonly regarded as 
spurious [the writer considers it to 


contain a genuine element of the.date, 
27 March 1074, and to have been 
worked up into its present form between 
1108 and 1115. An editorial note is 
added, rejecting the former part of this 
conclusion].—The late S. VécEnin: 
Gilg Tschudi’s documcntary work in 
Swiss history. I: Account of the 
manuscripts.—_—The late C. Kinp: 
Contributions to Rhetian history. I: 
Cur at the end of the middle ages. II: 
The lordship of Mayenfeld under the 
house of Brandis [1438-1509].——W. 
Oxrcusti: The federal concordat of 
1525, with a collation of its several 
draughts. 


IX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Magazine of American History.— Augusé 
W. S. Pevurrreav: The Phitipse 
patent in the Highlands {grants of land 
to settlers in the end of the seventeenth 
century].—-J.T.Everrettr: The earliest 
American people.-——-W. W. Taytor: 
England's struggle with the American 
colonies.—J. P. Dunn, jun.: The 
Sounding of Post Vincennes [in reply to 
an article in the May number). An 





unpublished letter of Washington 
(31 Jan. 1770].——September—T. H. 
Lewis: An old French post at Trem- 
peleau, Wisconsin (an account of ruins 
recently discovered].——R. Sries: 
Lincoln's restoration policy for Virgi- 
nia.——W. Seton: St. John de Créve- 
ceur [the career of a French consul 
to New York, appointed 1783]. 
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